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PREFACE. 



The Editor has^ for many years past^ had a deep 
conviction of the value of this work. When he com- 
menced the study of Prophecy, he had not proceeded 
far, when he found, in the chief authors which fell 
in his way, frequent reference to Daubuz on the subject 
of Symbols; and he therefore took an early oppor- 
tunity of procuring a copy of his work. It is, how- 
ever, very remarkable, that, notwithstanding it is the 
principal work of the kind in the EngUsh language, or 
indeed in any other, it is not even mentioned in the 
Tide page of the Book of which it originally formed a 
part: and hence it happens, that, as a Symbolical 
Dictionary, it is not to be found in any Catalogue of 
literature. From this circumstance its very existence 
is unknown, except unto the few who are acquainted 
with Daubuz^s other writings. 

Daubuz^s work is entitled, ^^ A perpetual Commentary 
on the Revelation of St. John, with a Preliminary Dis- 
course concerning the principles upon which the said 
Revelation is to be understood/^ It was published 
in 1720, three years after his death. This is a per- 
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formance of uncommoa merit: it manifests extraor- 
dinary research ; and sheds a flood of light upon the 
pages of Prophecy. It is, however, of so large a size, 
and abounds with such a variety of learning, as makes 
it in a great measure useless to the generality of 
readers. This inconvenience, Mr. Lancaster, Vicar of 
Bowden in Cheshire, endeavoured to remedy, by re- 
ducing the work into a much less compass, and setting 
it in such a light as to render it plain to the meanest 
capacity. 

In executing this task, Mr. Lancaster followed a 
most judicious method : he collected the symbolical 
matter, in which Daubuz's commentary is exceedingly 
rich, and formed it into a Dictionary, constituting the 
first or introductory part of his abridgment, which was 
published in 1730, ten years after the original work. 
The merit of the arrangement therefore is due to Mr, 
Lancaster, but the matter is Daubuz's. It has never 
gone through a second edition, and consequently is 
become very scarce and expensive. 

*^ There is no commentator who can be compared 
with Daubuz for the accuracy, the care, and the con- 
sistency with which he has explained the prophetic 
symbols.^* He ascertains their signification in the very 
same manner, and with an equal degree of certainty, as 
a lexicographer the signification of the words in any 
dead language ; that is, by carefully observing the 
meaning attached to them by ancient writers. Besides 
the help which he derives from the Sacred Scriptures 
themselves, and from the well-known Greek and Latin 
authors, the principal guides which he follows, in inter- 
preting the Symbolical language, are a curious treatise 
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PREFACE. IX 

on this subject which bears the name of Achmet^ an 
Arabian writer; and another by Artemidorus^ an Ephe- 
sian, who lived about the end of the first century. 
Both of these works are compiled from preceding and 
very ancient writers. They are published together, 
under the title of '^ Artemidori Daldiani et Achmetis 
Sereimi F. Oneirocritica, by Nicolus Rigaltius. Lutet. 
1603.'^ 

Dr. Hurd, in alluding to Daubuz^s labours, in this 
particular department of sacred literature, thus observes : 
^' From these several sources, that is, from the Scrip- 
tures themselves, from the still subsisting monuments 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics, from the Gentile ceremo- 
nies and superstitions, and from the greater works of 
genius and fancy, transmitted to us from the Eastern and 
Western poets, such a Vocabulary of the prophetic 
terms and symbols may be, mzy, hath b&en, drawn up^ 
as serves to determine the sense of them, in the same 
manner as any common art or language is explained, 
by its own proper key or dictionary; and there is, in 
truth, no more difficulty in fixing the import of the 
prophetic style, than of any other language or tech- 
nical phraseology whatsoever.^^* 

The Editor having in his own studies derived much 
assistance from this work, and being anxious that 
others might enjoy the same advantage, he, some years 
ago, suggested to one or two eminent persons, that a 
new edition of it would be very desirable : his sug- 
gestion however did not meet with a favourable recep- 

* Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies, Sermon ix. 
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tion. He next mentioned the subject to his friend 
Mr. Forbes, whose learning and talents, as well as his 
previous course of study, peculiarly qualified him for 
the task of preparing it for the press ; and, accordingly^ 
about four years ago, a Prospectus of the work was 
issued* It so happened, however, that, during the 
three subsequent years, Mr. Forbes was wholly occu- 
pied with other engagements; and the work was for 
the time laid aside. On those engagements terminating, 
it was again resumed; and it is now brought out of 
that comparative obscurity in which it has lain for 
above a century, and presented to the public in a new 
form, in the hope that, under the blessing of God, 
it may answer the purpose for which it was originally 
designed by its most excellent author. 

It may not be unnecessary just to observe, that no 
alteration whatever has been made in the text of the 
original edition, besides the correction of errors. And 
although additional important matter has been intro- 
duced into the work, in order to render it more com- 
plete, it is easily distinguished, as it is included in 
brackets. A few notes have also been added. The 
additional matter has been carefully selected from the 
works of the most eminent interpreters of Prophecy 
which have appeared during the last hundred years : 
amongst whom may be particularly mentioned Sir 
Isaac Newton, Bishop Horsley, Bicheno, Dean Wood- 
house, and Faber. 

From want of due regard to the symbolical language^ 
is chiefly to be ascribed the opposite and conflicting 
views which have been given of the " sure word of pro- 
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phecy ; whereunto we do well to take heed : '^ whereas 
an accurate knowledge of the symbols made use of by 
the Holy Ghost, would doubtless tend to prevent those 
vague modes of interpretation here alluded to, and 
lead to the development and elucidation of much pro- 
phetic truth. 

The style of the Prophets being, as it were, a pecu- 
liar language or dialect, there is a necessity of under- 
standing things according to the meaning of that dialect 
or language, and not according to our own. This 
knowledge being acquired, it is easy to render a pro- 
phecy or vision out of the prophetic style into ordinary 
langu^age, which is indeed the first step, the sine qua 
non of all sound interpretation. 

As it regards the importance of symboHcal know- 
ledge, I shall here adduce the testimony of two eminent 
writers. The Rev. William Jones, in his Lectures on 
the Figurative language of Scripture, observes, ^'To 
the scholar, the symboUcal language of the Bible is so 
useful, that every candidate for literature will be but a 
shallow proficient in the wisdom of antiquity, till he 
works upon this foundation : and for want of it I have 
seen many childish accounts of things from men of 
great figure among the learned. In ancient times, 
sentiments and science were expressed by men of all 
professions, under certain signs and symbols, of which 
the originals are mostly to be found in Scripture, as 
being the most ancient and authentic of all the records 
of the world ; and shewing itself to be such in the form 
of its language and expression. . . . Yet, after all, it will 
be found most valuable to the Christian believer. The 
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knowledge of human languages prepares us for the 
reading of human authors ; and a great part of our life 
is spent in acquiting them. But the interpretation of 
this sacred language takes off the seal from the Book of 
Life^ and opens to man the treasures of divine wisdom^ 
which far exceed all other learning, and will be carried 
with us into another world, where the variety of 
tongues shall cease, and every other treasure be left 
behind.^* 

Mr. Bicheno, speaking of the greater light which will 
be shed upon the subject of prophecy in the latter day, 
says, " We are taught to expect that at the time of the 
end, the Prophetic Scriptures shall be better understood 
than in former ages.^ (See Dan. xii. 4, 9.) And this, 
he thinks, will be brought about by the following 
means : ^' First, by a greater attention to the prophetic 
language ; and second, by the accomplishment of some 
of the most remarkable prophecies.^^ *^ Symbolical 
leaming,^^ he observes, ^^ constituted almost the whole 
of the learning of the most ancient nations ; and till 
the study of this be revived, or attended to with more 
accuracy than it has been for many ages, this book of 
Revelation particularly will never be well understood : 
but when it is, half the work will be done ; or we shall 
at least be prepared to improve the advantages to be 
derived from those great revolutions which inspiration 
has announced.'^ 

The following is a list of the principal works on the 
Symbolical Language : 

Kircheri CEdipus iEgyptiacus ; hoc est. Universalis 
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Hieroglyphicae veterum Doctrinae, temporum injuria 
abolitse^ instauratio. 

Hon Appollinis Hierogliphica. 

Pierius in Hierogliphica. 

Pierre L'Anglois, Discours des Hierogljrphics Egyp- 
tiens^ Emblemes^ &c. 

Symbolik und Mithologie der alten volker besonders 
der Griechen, Von Dr. Friedrich Creuzer^ Professor der 
Alten Literatur zu Hiedelberg. — ^This is the principal 
work, if not the only one, on the subject, in the German 
language. It is in four volumes, 8vo. 

Hager^s Analysis of the Symbols and Hieroglyphics 
of the Chinese. 

Simsoni Hieroglyphica Animalium Terrestrium, &c. 
&c., quffi in Scripturis Sacris inveniuntur. 

Vitringa de Theologia Symbolica. 

Ewaldi Emblemata Sacra. 

Honerti Institutiones Theologia Typicae Emblema- 
tic®. 

Mede's Works :— This author's works are extremely 
valuable ; and are, in themselves, almost a library of 
knowledge on prophetical subjects. The best edition 
is that of 1664, with a general Preface and Life by 
Worthington, 2 vols, folio. 

Daubuz^s Discourse on the Symbolical language. 
This is a very learned and highly valuable Discourse. 
It is prefixed to the folio edition of his Commentary 
on the Revelation; an abridgment of which forms 
the introduction to the present work. 
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Stukeley's Account of Abury, a temple of the British 
Druids, in North Wiltshire. 

Warburton's Divine Legation of Moses, Book IV. 

Morels Mystery of Iniquity, Second part. 

Hurd's Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies, 
Sermon IX. 

Faber's Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, Vol. I. ch. 1. 

Jones's Lectures on the Figurative Language of 
Scripture. 

Several of these works are very curious, and remark- 
ably interesting. 

MATTHEW HABERSHON. 



Bonner's HaU, near Hackney ; 
Juhjf 1842. 
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CHARLES DAUBUZ, M.A. 



Eztmctufl amabitur. — Hor. 



Charles Daubuz, or Daubus, was born in the province 
of Guienne in France. His only surviving parent, Julia 
Daubuz, professing the reformed religion, was driven in 
1686 from her native country, by that relentless persecu- 
tion which preceded the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
She, with her family, found an asylum in England, where 
many of her distressed countrymen were known to enjoy 
an undisturbed liberty of conscience^ and the free exercise 
of their religion. Charles, her son^ destined to the minis- 
try from his earliest years, was admitted a Sizer of Queen's 
College, in the University of Cambridge, Jan. 10, 1689. 
He obtained his first degree in Arts, Jan. IS. 1693, 
and was appointed librarian of his college, March 21, in 
the same year. He continued in that appointment to 
August 10th, 1695, when he probably left the University. 
A few months previous to his taking the degree of A.M 
July 2nd, 1 699, he was presented by the dean and chapter 
of York to the Vicarage of Brotherton, a small village near 
Ferrybridge, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, This vica- 
rage, of the annual valu^ of sixty or seventy pounds, was 
all the preferment he ever enjoyed. To support a nume- 
rous and infant family, (for at his death he left a widow 
and eight children, the eldest of whom was not fourteen 
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years old)^ he was under the necessity of engaging himself 
in the education of several gentlemen's sons in the neigh- 
bourhood. Notwithstanding his contracted income^ he 
made some additions to the vicarage house. Three years 
agO; when part of it was repaired, three golden coins of 
the reign of Louis XIV. were found in the wall, which 
were no doubt placed there by Mr. Daubuz. He was a 
constant resident in his parish until the time of his death. 
His remains were interred in the churchyard of Brotherton, 
at the east end of the church. A neat marble slab, erected 
to his memory^ is still extant near the east window in the 
church, the inscription on which is now almost defaced. 

He is said to have been in his person tall and graceful, 
of a strong and healthy constitution, of a swarthy com- 
plexion^ wearing his own black hair flowing in curls> his 
voice full of energy, with a most persuasive and impres- 
sive delivery of his sermons. He always retained the 
character of a pious^ humble, and benevolent man. His 
parishioners, who long regretted the loss of their excellent 
pastor, loved and respected him. 

Claude, one of his sons, educated at Catharine Hall, in 
Cambridge, was honoured with the notice of the family of 
the Ramsdens of Byrom, in the parish of Brotherton. He 
was for some time vicar of Huddersfield in Yorkshire } 
and was afterwards presented, by Sir George Saville, Bart., 
to a valuable living in Nottinghamshire. He died at Pon- 
tefract^ Sept. 15, I760> in the 51st year of his age, and was 
buried near his father. His memory is held in much esti- 
mation at Huddersfield, where he is frequently spoken of 
as a clergyman of great learning and merit. 

Mr* Daubuz, the subject of this paper, always discovered 
a most ardent attachment to sacred literature. Those 
intervals of leisure, which his employments afforded him^ 
he devoted to his professional studies. In the privacy of 
his retirement at Brotherton, unpatronised and unre- 
warded, with scarce a single smile of favour to exhilarate 
his labours, or to animate his pursuits, he composed the 
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whole of his Perpetual Commentary on the Revelation of 
St. John^ with a learned and elaborate Preliminary Dis- 
course^ concerning the principles upon which that Reve- 
lation is to be understood. Were I inclined to use the 
embellishments of panegyric^ I might expatiate at large 
upon his singular modesty — ^his most extensive and strictly 
accurate knowledge of the Greek and Latin authors^ — his 
happy application of that knowledge in elucidating the 
words of prophecy^ — his intimate acquaintance with the 
symbolical character and language of the eastern nations, 
and his temperate and discreet judgment^ totally remote 
from the indulgence of fancy and capricious conjecture. 

The following anecdote was communicated to me from 
the best authority : — When he had finished his Commen- 
tary, he went to Cambridge to consult Dr. Bentley, the 
great critic of the age. The Doctor^ as it is supposed^ 
thinking that Mr. Daubuz would outshine him in learning, 
 and eclipse his glory, or, which is more probable, knowing 
that works of that kind, however excellent they might be, were 
little relished in those times, did not encourage him to publish 
it. Upon which Mr. Daubuz returned home^ wearied in 
body and unhappy in mind, sickened of a pleuritic fever, 
and died in a few days. The book was published soon 
after his death. 

The merit of this pious and truly learned man seems to 
have been disregarded in his life-time; nor has due 
justice been done to his memory since his demise. The 
pleasure which, in the course of my studies, I have derived 
from his writings, has induced me to propose some inqui- 
ries concerning him, and to contribute my mite of grateful 
respect to his valuable and amiable qualities. 

His saltern accumulem donis, hoc fiingar inani 
Mnnere. 

Mr. Lancaster, not unknown by his own writings, has 

abridged the Perpetual Commentary on the Revelation of 

St. John. In his dedication to Dr. Potter, then Bishop of 

Oxford, he justly observes, that ** this great work of Mr. 

B 2 
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Daubuz lay concealed from, and is even as yet but little 
known to, the learned world ; which, however prejudiced 
persons might be against reading anything of this nature, 
by reason of the numerous and absurd explications which 
have been given by others, would scarce have happened, if 
his work had been ushered into the world under the 
patronage of some learned name.'* 

We cannot biit lament that the strange and unaccount- 
able predilection which has long impeded the study of the 
Apocalypse^ and some other prophetic parts of Scripture, 
should have rendered the literary reputation of this emi- 
nent divine less conspicuous. It is an easy matter to 
treat with ridicule and contempt the discussion even of the 
most serious and interesting subjects. No efforts of supe- 
rior genius are required to represent the explication of a 
prophecy as a fortunate conjecture, to resolve it into the 
fervour of credulous enthusiasm, or the inventions of a 
strong and lively imagination. But, in the present 
improved state of Scriptural knowledge, a modest, 
humble, and cautious discretion, under the guidance and 
good blessing of God^ if it does not afford clear and solid 
conviction, will at least command our approbation. Facts 
are stubborn things — the evidence which they adduce is 
irresistible. If an ingenuous appeal to them^ adjusted by I 
a prudent and chastised criticism, uniformly conducts us i 
in the examination of the inspired deposits of prophetic 
truth, no consequences can result from our researches in 
any degree hostile to the authority of revealed religion.* 

" Mr. Daubuz succeeded the first Balguy, in the master- 
ship of the Grammar-school of Sheffield, and was the early 
tutor of John Balguy. He was a native of Guienne^ but 
at twelve years of age was driven from his native country, 

* The above account of Mr. Daubuz, is from the pen of Thomas 
Zouch, A.M., Rector of Wycliffe, Yorkshire. See " An Address deU- 
vered to the Clergy of the Deaneries of Richmond, Catteriek, and 
Boroughbridge, at the Visitation held in 1792." 
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with his only surviving parent Julia Daubuz, by the reli- 
gious persecution of 1686. In 1689 he was admitted of 
Queen's College, Cambridge^ and remained in college till 
1696, when he accepted the situation of head-master of 
the School of Sheffield. He left Sheffield in 1699, on 
being presented to the vicarage of Brotherton, near Ferry- 
bridge^ where he was much loved and respected. He died 
there on the 14th of June, 1717, it is said of chagrin, in con- 
sequence of the discouragement of Dr. Bentley, who knew 
more of the world than he did, to whom he mentioned 
his intention of publishing his elaborate commentary on 
the Book of Revelation. There is another work of Mr. 
Daubuz, which displays also great learning, entitled ' Caroli 
Danbuz Presbyteri et A. M. pro testimonio Flavii Josephi 
de Jesu Christo, libri duo : quorum priore de vari^ ejus 
fortund, usuque, necnon auctoris consilio in eo conscri- 
bendo pertractatur 5 posteriore, vero ex stylo ac dicendo 
modo et sensu, ejus Veritas comprobatur. Gum prsefatione 
Johannis Emesti Grabe : Lon. I7O6, 8vo.*** 



* Hunter's " History and Topography of the Parish of Sheffield, in 
the County of York," &c. 



PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE 

CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH THE REVE- 
LATION OF ST. JOHN IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 5 AND 
OF THE HELPS AND RULES WHEREBY IT IS TO BE 
EXPLAINED. 

In the first ages of the world, there were no characters 
to express the sound of words : and therefore, for the sake 
of posterity, the wisest men were obliged to contrive some 
way whereby things memorable might be committed to last- 
ing monuments. This they did, by a combination of visible 
figures, which, according to their notion of them, having a 
metaphorical relation or similitude, or at least affinity to 
their conceptions, might excite in others the very same 
conceptions. 

Thus concerning the Ethiopians in particular, and the 
Egyptian priests, Diodorus Siculus says,* "That their 
letters were the figures of all kinds of animals, and of the 
parts of human bodies, and of instruments, especially such 
as belonged to wrights and builders. That their writing 
did not shew the discourse about the subject matter, by 
the composition of syllables, but by the emphasis of the 
figures; — and that, by following the signification or 
emphasis, and nature of every figure, and exercising the 
mind by long study and memory, an habitual faculty was 
got of reading every thing that was written. 

And that this Symbolical, or as others term it Hiero- 
glyphical character, or way of writing, was before the 



* Diod. Sic, Lib. lii. p. 101. 
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invention of letters, is asserted by Servios,* Liican,t 
Tacitus^ t Ammianns Marcellinus ;§ and, in short, by all 
authors who have professedly treated on this subject. 
And it is observable, that the Americans, who knew 
nothing of letters till the Europeans discovered their 
continent, had only, and still retain, the use of the hiero- 
glyphical characters. 

Now from this difficult kind of writing, in use amongst 
the most learned men in the Eastern nations, there natu- 
rally arose a symbolical way of speaking ; the sjnnbolical 
characters they were so conversant in continually furnish- 
ing them with metaphors, and other tropes, first in their 
mysterious or religious speeches, and from thence easily 
passing on to vulgar matters. 

Such a figurative and florid way of expression gave a 
certain majesty and beauty to their thoughts, distinguishing 
their style from that of the vulgar, and was therefore 
retained by them even after the invention and use of 
letters, insomuch that their religion and history, their arts 
and sciences, and most of their rules and maxims of 
wisdom, were some way or other couched in such figures or 
symbols. 

Hence it comes that most of the Oriental languages, 
and most of the ancient poets, affect this way. And hence 
is it, in condescension to the ways of men, that the said 
kind of style is so often used by the sacred writers, and 
in a manner wholly adopted in the Revelation by St. John ; 
to whom the great events, relating to the Christian 
Church, were, for reasons of the greatest moment, and 
sufficiently obvious, represented in visions, evidently con- 
sisting of the like kind of symbols ^ and whose language^ 
therefore, in conformity thereto, is, for the most part, 
symbolical. 

In order, therefore, to understand the said prophecy, it 



* Serv. in Virgil. iBn. L. t. ver. 85. f Luc. Pbars. L. iii 

X Tac. AimaL L. zi. c. 14. § Amm. Marc. L. xyii. 
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MTiU be absolutely necessary to be in some meafiure 
acquainted with the main principles upon which the first 
inventors of the symbolical character and language 
founded the signification of their symbols ; fll the several 
kinds of symbols which they used being used by St, 
John. 

Now the said symbols may be reduced to these four 
sorts : 

1 . Such single symbols^ as are taken from the heavenly 
bodies ; as the sun^ moon, and stars. 

2. Such single Sjrmbols, as are taken from the rest of 
the visible works of nature ; as animals, mountains, seas, 
rivers, and the like. 

3. Such single symbols, as are taken from the arts and 
sciences, customs and practices of men ; as the habit or 
clothing, a bow, crown, sword, and the like kind of things, 
existing by institution. 

4. Such symbols as are compounded, consisting of two 
or more single symbols. 

As for the first kind of symbols^ their signification is 
to be deduced from the union which the Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, and others, supposed there was between the worlds, 
invisible, natural, and political. 

As they looked upon the heavens,* and the parts 
thereof, as representatives and symbols of the invisible 
divinities, — the supreme, and its angels and ministers ; so 
in process of time they began to think the visible symbols 
to be the deity itself, and its angels, whose glory and ma- 
jesty, as well as offices and works, they believed did ap- 
pear in the sun, planets and stars, and in their motions, 
revolutions, and relations, or aspects. 

Then, to ground their adoration of the natural or visible 

* Vid. Flaton. Timsei fin. c. l, 2, &c. 
b5 
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world, they supposed an intimate union* between the 
visible bodies in heaven, and the invisible deities ; and to 
ground their judiciary astrology (to which they were very 
much addicted), they supposed the political world likewise 
united to the two former by such concatenations from the 
supreme to the lowest, that the affections of the superior 
links reached the inferior throughout the same chain. 

From this supposed union between the three worlds, 
they concluded when any of the heavenly bodies in any 
kind of vision were seen affected, that this portended and 
signified the affections of the parts of the inferior and 
political world. 

And because the gods (and consequently the heavenly bo- 
dies) came under the notion of powers of the world; and all 
monarchs and princes came under the notion of powers in 
the inferior world, as vicegerents of the gods ; they there- 
fore represented the powers in the inferior world by the 
symbols of the celestial governors. 

And therefore^ in the S3rmbolical character and lan- 
guage, the sun was the symbol of a king, as the chief 
governor of a kingdom 5 — or of a father, as the chief 
governor of a family: — the moon was the symbol of the 
next in dignity 3— and the stars the s3rmbols of inferior 
governors ; which is exactly agreeable to the interpretation 
in Scripture of Joseph's symbolical dream, in which he 
saw the sun, and the moon, and eleven stars pay obeisance 
to him ; the sun being there explained of Jacob the father 
of the family 3 the moon of Jacob's wife, as being the 
next to him in power ; and the eleven stars, of his eleven 
sons, as being the inferior governors of his household. 

The signification of the second kind of single sjonbols, 
viz. such as are borrowed from the remaining parts of the 
works of creation ; as animals, mountains, seas, rivers, 
and the like, is founded (according to the notions which 



* Jamblich. de Myst. -^gypt. § l, c. 19, & § e. c. 1, 2, &c. 
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the ancients had of the composition, natures, qualities, posi- 
tion, magnitude, and uses of the said works) upon the 
principle of affinity and similitude. 

Thus a lion, as being accounted the king of beasts, or 
an eagle as the king of birds, may be the symbol of an 
earthly monarch ; — a scorpion, upon account of his 
poison, and perpetual moving of his tail to strike, the 
s3nnbol of an inveterate and deadly enemy. And foras- 
much as a collective body may be considered as a totum, 
or whole, and therefore one, a wild ravenous beast may 
be the symbol of a t3rrannical kingdom or empire. 

The third sort of symbols, viz. such as are borrowed from 
the sciences, arts, customs, and practices of men, — as the 
habit or clothing, a crown, bow, sword, and the like, are, 
as well as the foregoing, founded on and to be in like 
manner explained by analogy, according to the use, de- 
sign, causes, and effects of the matters to which they 
belong by institution. 

By this the habit may, for instance, signify the disposition 
of a man inwardly, as the habit shews his outward form -, 
so the crown may signify his reigning, because crowns are 
worn by princes 5 his bow, his vanquishing ; because it 
was, and in some nations still is, the instrument of war 
and victory. — ^The buckler, or breast-plate, his courage -, 
because instruments of defence, giving security, and there- 
fore adding courage to the bearer. 

In relation also to the fourth kind of symbols, viz. such 
as are a union or complication of several symbols together 
the aforesaid rule of analogy is to be carefully followed by 
{^plying like to like ; by explaining so much of them as 
appears natural and ordinary, in the same manner as the 
single symbols fetched from nature and art are to be ex- 
plained ; and what remains extraordinary, by the analogy 
it has to the ordinary symbols. 

Besides the four kinds now accounted for, there are some 
symbols used by St. John, which are borrowed from the 
Mosaical economy ; as the , tabernacle, the temple, and 
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other matters contained in the writings of Moses, aad in 
the history of the republic and religion of the Jews. 

The principle for understanding this sort of symbols is, 
that the former dispensations of God with man were 
typical of the new dispensation under the Grospel- 
covenant. 

To this purpose Irenieus ohserves^^ " that the law was 
given to the Jews for very excellent ends ; that they might 
advantageously worship God ; that it might be a pattern 
of celestial things^ man being not at present able to see 
the things of God ; that it might prefigure the images of 
things in the Christian church, and so contain a prophecy 
of things to come, that the faith of Christians might be 
thereby confirmed, and that men might know that there is 
nothing happens but what was beforehand known unto 
God." 

This doctrine is fully confirmed by the inspired writers. 
St. Paul in particular says,t " the law was a shadow of 
good things to come ;*' and X *' that the holy places made 
with hands were figures and patterns of things in the 
heavens.*' And he therefore frequently applies facts re- 
corded in the Old Testament, to events under the Gospel, 
which sufficiently justifies St. Matthew's application of 
the passage in Hosea : " out of Egypt have I called my 
Sou." For in the Old Testament thus prefigurative of 
the New, two or more accidents are commonly folded up 
in the same fact or prediction : so that such facts or pre- 
dictions have their accomplishment in a fluxion or pro- 
gression, and have therefore several degrees of comple- 
ment 3 in relation to each of which, when eflFected, it may 
be truly said, that such a thing was done, that the fact 
prefigurative of it, or the prediction foretelling it, might be 
fulfilled. 

Agreeably to this, the Christian religion being designed 



* Iren. L. i?. c. 62. f Heb. x. 1. J Heb.ix. 23, 24. ; 
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to be advanced, and placed instead of the Mosaical, it was 
very proper in the Revelation to use the symbols or glori- 
ous attributes thereof 3 and with the steps of its advancement 
and decay, to apply them to the Christian church : because 
that economy was but a shadow of good things to come, 
whereof the Christian church is the antitype : as even that 
economy was also of the heavenly things, because God 
designed, in all religion, to shew men by sensible objects 
the constitution of his celestial government, — that his 
kingdom of heaven might be represented by his kingdom 
on earth; as he designed that his will should be per- 
formed upon earth as it is in heaven. So that in this case 
there is a kind of mixture of the heavenly government, 
together with the external and visible attributes of the 
Mosaical 3 and the s3anbols fetched from heaven and the 
celestial government shew, by the union and relation 
between those two states, that what is said to be done in 
heaven has likewise its accomplishment in the church on 
earth. 

The Mosaical matters were plain and visible, being 
already effected ; the constitution and fates of the Chris- 
tian church, at the time of the revelation, were still invi- 
sible, because future : therefore the way to make men 
understand these futurities, was to represent them in 
symbols of things that had been seen. 

And this is the less to be admired, because even in the 
common speech of the first Author and publishers of the 
Christian religion, the words and names applied to it 
were borrowed from the Mosaical. 

And therefore, if the words and names were fitly applied 
thereto, which were themselves signs and symbols^ it was 
as proper to apply the visible things and fates thereof, as 
symbols to represent in a prophetical vision the constitution 
and future state of the Christian economy. 

God the Father is represented to us in Holy Writ under 
the notion of a king, he being Creator, and by consequence 
Lord Proprietary and Ruler of the whole world in general ; 
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and by covenant also he became the peculiar King of the 
Jews, and therefore settled among them a visible and 
standing government,* which bore a resemblance with that 
which God enjoyed already over the whole world. Where- 
fore, forasmuch as in the Christian dispensation the Son 
of God is represented to ns as Heir of his Father's king- 
dom, and by consequence to be constituted King of the 
whole world, and more peculiarly of his church made up 
of Jews and Gentiles ; there could not be a more easy 
and exact description and representation of this matter, 
than by these S3rmbols both of heavenly things and Mo- 
saical, which did already set forth the general and peculiar 
kingdom of the Father over the world and the Jews. So that 
the whole economy of the Revelation, which is to describe 
the state and fates of that kingdom, is founded upon this, 
that Jesus Christ is shewn therein as inaugurated, en- 
throned, and receiving, by degrees, possession of the same 
general and peculiar kingdom which the Father had 
before ; with this particular difference, that the peculiar 
kingdom is to become universal as well as the general. 

It is farther observable, that all this is very suitable 
to the hieroglyphical or mystical notions of the Egyptians : 
for they supposed f that the heavenly things were exam- 
ples of, and were united to, the terrestrial. From whence 
the Platonists drew this fundamental notion, | " That 
the Creator having conceived in himself the examplars 
of all things, produces them from him in Images.** The 
meaning of which is, that God has stamped upon all his 
works such an image of himself, and of his government 
and decrees, that it has passed through them all, and 
has therefore the same impression upon them, by which 
they^fully represent one another. 



* Vid. Flav. Joseph. Antiq. Jud. L. iii. c. 9. Fhilo Jud. op. passim, 
f Vid. Jamblich. de Myst. § l, c. 8, p. 14, lin. 30, & c. 21, p. 37, 
lin. 11, &c. 

I Gal. Not. in Jambl. de Myst. ^Eg. § 1, c. 8, p. 14, lin. 32. 
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Upon the whole^ therefore, the state, constitution, and 
fates of the Christian church, may be very properly de- 
noted by symbols taken from the Mosaical dispensation. 
And therefore the general interpretation of this kind of 
symbols is to be deduced from the account given of the 
religion and history of the Jewish church and nation in 
the Old Testament, and books relating to the Jewish 
antiquities.* 



* In the actingB of the Assyrian against Israel and Judah, we have 
a type of the actings of all their oppressors nnto the end of their 
long captivity and oppression, and of their miraculons deliverance out 
of the hands of them all. With the typography of the minor histo- 
rical event, the prophets wrote the history of the greater event. This 
is the true method of historical prophecy. It is as truly seen through 
a symhol of real history, and written in the language of that symbol, 
as the Gospel is seen in the symbol of the Levitical religion, and 
written in the language thereof. The Assyrian and Babylon have as 
tmly a symbolical sense in the historical books, as sacrifice and high- 
priest have in the Levitical books. 

In reading the Prophets, it is important to observe that the deli- 
verance of Israel from Egypt, and God's special dealings with them in 
the wilderness, furnish the symbolical language by which the Holy 
Ghost sets forth their restoration in the latter day (See Isaiah zliii. 
16 — 20, and xt 15, 16). Although these and similar passages are figu- 
rative, they are not hyperbolical, as is evident from Jer. xvi. 14, 15, 
** Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that it shall no more be said, 
The Lord liveth, that brought up the children of Israel out of the land 
of Egypt ; but, The Lord liveth, that brought up the children of Israel 
from the land of the north, and from aU the lands whither he had 
driven them : and I will bring them again into their land that I gave 
unto their fathers;'' (See also XXIII. 7.) It is justly observed, by 
Bishop Horsley, that ** the language of prophecy is indeed poetical 
and figurative : hut the hyperbole is a figure which never can be ad^ 
mitted in the Divine promises; on the contrary, it is always to be 
presumed that more is meant than the highest figures can express 
adequately J*^ 

** In the study of the prophetical Scriptures, it is of great moment 
to bear in mind, that the prophets, for the most part, speak of the 
coming of Christ indefinitely, and, in general, without that distinction of 
firet and second coming, which the Gospel out of Daniel hath more 
clearly taught us. And so, consequently, they spake of the things to 
be at Christ's coming indefinitely, and altogether ; which we, who are 
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As for the other kinds of symbols, whose principles 
were before laid down, there are several helps whereby 
their general significations may be certainly known. They 
are all in a maimer nsed by the sacred prophets in the 
Old Testament, who frequently nse together expressions 
in the symbolical and in the common style, and so become 
their own interpreters, in the same manner as St. John 
himself sometimes does : so that the signification of snch 
symbols as are explained by tliemselves (many of which 
are to be met with in the Revelation) may be infallibly 
depended on. 

And as to symbols nsed by them which are not in this 
manner interpreted, their meaning may be often found 
out, by attending to the scope of the places where they 
occur, or by applying to the exposition in the Targums^ 
which being of some antiquity, and made by such as 
understood the s3rmbolical characters, frequently explain 
expressions s3anbolical by a literal paraphrase. 

The next best help, for the interpretation of the afore- 
said kind of symbols, is Achmet*s Collection of the inter- 
pretation of Symbolical Dreams, according to the doctrine 
of the Egyptians, Persians, Indians and Arabians. This 
is an excellent work, whereby many symbols in the Reve- 
lation may be certainly explained, according to the very 
notions and method of those who first invented and im- 
proved the symbolical way of writing and speaking ; there 
being, as to the interpretation, no manner of difference 
between the same kinds of symbols used by the ancients to 
communicate their conceptions, and the same kinds exhi- 
bited in dreams and visions. So that the same rules 
which serve for the explanation of a symbolical dream. 



now more fully informed, by the revelation of the Grospel, of a two- 
fold coming, must apply each of them to its proper time — those things 
which befit the state of his first coming unto it, and such as befit 
the state of his second coming unto the second ; and what befits both 
alike may be applied unto both.** — Joseph Mede, 
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such as that of Joseph's was, serve also for the explanation 
of a symbolical vision. And in these writers sjonbols are 
found explained, in the very same manner as they are by 
the sacred prophets. 

Together with the aforesaid collection, is printed the 
work of Artemidoms, an Ephesian priest, and contem- 
porary with St. John. His interpretations are indeed not 
so proper to the purpose as the former ; becaase he fitted 
them to the Grecian customs — but his work is however 
very valuable upon the account of his having endeavoured 
to reason upon things, and to reduce his art into a system — 
and he has some few observations and interpretations 
which exceed the rest, as coming nearer to the intention of 
several symbols used in the Revelation. 

To these helps, which are alone sufficient, the expositions 
of omens and prodigies in the Grecian, Roman, and other 
writers, may be added, as being founded upon symbolical 
principles ; and recourse also may be had, for the explana- 
tion of the metaphorical notion of the symbols, to the 
most ancient Greek and Latin poets, who have used bold 
metaphors, and were well acquainted with the symbolical 
language. 

It only remains now to lay down some rules for the par- 
ticular application of the general signification of the sym- 
bols, and for the better understanding the nature of the 
prophetic style. And the chief rules are : — 

Rule I. — TVie Scene of Action, the Actor y and Suffer er^ 
determine the sense of all the Accidents described in any 
general Vision, or part of a vision wfiere new ones appear,* 

The meaning of this rule may be explained from what 

* In ascertaining the places of the different visions of the Apocalypse, 
and their chronological coincidence, strict attention must be paid to the 
internal marks mentioned by Mr. Fraxer, in his rule for that purpose, 
which is as follows : — 

'* The internal marks inserted in the prophecies of the Revelation, 
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is observed even in common discourse. It is evident — 
when once the general or appellative terms in all languages 
are fixed to a particular signification by some prononn, 
proper name, article demonstrative, or even the time, 
place, or circumstance, that then they lose their general 
signification in all the following discourse, though the 
determining words or particles be not applied to each 
single term afterwards. 

Thus if Britain be the fixed subject of the discourse, if 
we go on to speak of the King, Lords, Commons, Clergy, 
Church, Courts, Laws, and the like, all which are general 
terms, as being common with us to several countries , 
though we do not at every one of them add the restriction, 
yet it is certain that we do it tacitly : and thus all our 
discourse must be determined by the first mention of the 
subject thereof ; yea, though we should not use the terms 
common in the country to denote those matters, but others 
analogical, and used in other countries, it is plain that 
we have settled the true notion of them by the first 
restriction. 

This is the very key of all discourse 5 and consequently 
must be so too in the revelation, which is written in a 

may be fitly compared to the corresponding loops in the curtains of the 
tabernacle. By observing them, the Levites discovered the place of each 
separate curtain, and joined them together so as to form one tent. So 
by these marks the attentive reader is able to discover the plan of each 
separate vision — ^whether it carries on the collateral prophecy, or gives a 
collateral representation of times already mentioned, and to connect 
them so as to form one connected prophecy. 

** Now I find that after the seventh trumpet sounds, (Rev. xi. 15), and 
a brief summary is given of the events contained in it, in the three follow- 
ing verses, it is said, (v. 19), ' I saw the tabernacle of the temple of God 
in heaven opened,* This expression I consider as a mark inserted like 
the loop in the edge of the curtain, where the series of the narration is 
broken off. 

"Accordingly the same words are repeated (Rev. xv. 5) like the corres- 
ponding loop in the edge of the other curtain ; then it is said, And the 
seven angels came out of the temple having the seven plagues, which 
shows that the first of these vials follows after the sounding of the 
seventh trumpet. * * 
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discursive method*— so that the signification of the symbols 
is to be particularly applied by a careful and constant 
observation of this rule. 

It has been observed as an excellence in Virgil,^ that 
he never describes the appearance of the day, but he does 
it with such a description as suits the work of the day. 
The like is done throughout this Prophecy. No actor or 
scene appears therein, but we may thereby immediately 
discover what action is to be performed. So that the rule 
is of universal use, and as being so, is constantly observed 
by the Oneirocritics ; f who, agreeably to symbolical prin- 
ciples, not only suit their interpretations to the general 
object, but also to the condition of the party receiving the 
dream, as the proper scene or subject thereof. And 
indeed when there is a multiplicity of incidents which are 
aU to be reduced into one system, what guide can we 
have, or what method take, but by considering the actor 
and scene first, and when those two are determined, to 
bring all the rest to suit with them ? And therefore we 
find these writers explaining the symbols in different 
manners, according to the different conditions and circum- 
stances of men. Kings, private men and women, receive 
always different interpretations, but in proportion to their 
condition the same. And the same dream, seen by the 
same person at any long distance of time, denotes different 
things, proportionably to a difference of circumstances. 

According to this we must infer, in expounding the Reve- 
lation, that although we have the same symbols over and 
over again, yet we must in every particular case refer 
them to the immediate scenes and actors from whence 
they proceed, and to which they are related : and by con- 
sequence restrain their general signification to the parti- 
cular case in which they are employed. 



* Serv. in Virgil. MxlIj, xi. ver. 183. Col. 1619. 
f Artem. L. ii. c. 74 & L. iii. c. 67, L. iv. c. 29. Achmet. Coll. 
sub fin. 
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Thus the sun, moon, and stars are used in the visions of 
the seals, the trumpets, the sign of the woman in travail, 
and the bowls,* and yet must be there interpreted of things 
vastly different and opposed, though^ at the same time, in 
proportion to their different cases, really analogous. 

In short, there is nothing insignificant, or for the sake 
of decoration only, in the Revelation ; and therefore 

Rule II. — The Apparatus or Decorations of the Visions in the 
Revelation are of great use, being of the nature of such sort 
of Prologues as explain by way of Introduction the subject of 
the whole Action, and must be therefore carefully observed. 

They fix the scene, describe the actors, and thereby 
determine the whole system of the actions, and by conse- 
quence the interpretation of the whole. 

Rule III. — Invisible Beings, and even Conceptions af the 
Mind, as collective notions are reckoned, come under, or are 
represented by, such visible shapes or figures as are borrowed 
from some of those visible adjuncts that either attend conti- 
nually, or may at any time have attended, the invisible object, 
so that they may absolutely determine it to be that object 
designed, and none other. 

Thus God the Father himself, who is invisible, is not 
represented in the Revelation by any likeness (for none 
can be made of him) but by those visible adjuncts which 
he shewed once to the Israelites, or left them the pattern 
of in the tabernacle 5 he himself and his government being 
represented only by his throne, with some other circum- 
stances. 

So the Son, the Word of God, who in respect of his 
Divine nature is invisible, is represented like a Lamb, and 
like the Son of man, from such adjuncts to his Divine 
Person, as whereby he hath once been visible to mankind ; 



* Bowl is the author's rendering of the Greek word translated vialf 
Rev. xvi. &c. 
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being a msn, and like a lamb in his passion and death, 
su£fering for the sins of men. 

In like manner the Holy Ghost who is invisible, that he 
may be visibly represented, is set forth by seven archangels 
collectively taken, as being his constant attendants, and 
consequently adjuncts^ denoting his presence and efficacy. 
And he is also represented by seven great torches or lights ; 
because the visible appearance of the Holy Ghost hath 
been by, and under the similitude of visible fires or lights 
"which fell on the Apostles. And this too in the very same 
manner as the angels, his ministers and constant atten- 
dants, have at any other time appeared, which was always 
like glorious lights and fires. 

Rule IV. — When a Kingdom or Empire is to be represented 
throughout its whole extent and duration, the whole Picture 
of it is given as if all the parts were existing at the same 
time. 

Thus the great image in Daniel appears all of one piece, 
though the parts of it are found by the interpretation to 
have existed one after another. And so the four great 
Beasts came out of the sea, and seem to have been seen 
all at once, though in the explanation they are plainly 
successive. 

Rule V. — In Bodies Politic and Continual, where there is 
found a Collection of Individuals of different denominations, 
that is said in general of the whole, which is true of the 
principal and greatest part : and wJien the said Bodies are 
considered from their beginning to their end, that may be 
said of them in general which is true of them during the 
greatest part of their time, or when they were in their most 
Nourishing state. 

From whence it is reasonable to think, that in the name 
or symbol given, notice is chiefly taken of the aKfxij, or 
eminent point of things, which serves to give them their 
denominations. For, as in a picture (which is a kind of 
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vision of human invention made to communicate some 
remembrance of an action or accident to others) the prin- 
cipal and fairest part of the object for the sights and to 
strike in the spectator the greatest attention, is placed in 
the fairest light, and its chief part the most exposed to 
view^ and the rest by shadows insensibly withdrawn from 
the eye^ as if the painter would have us to take little notice 
of it^ but in a manner force us to attend to that part he 
would have us to observe the most : so is it the way of the 
Revelation, in setting forth matters under one general 
extent and duration, to give the whole but one name to 
express it symbolically^ and the fairest and largest prospect 
thereof. 

Rule VI. — When the Things to be prophecied of in the Reve- 
lation , are to be considered in several Views, there is a 
Change of the Symbols, 

The reason is, the visions being represented by symbols, 
which must bear a certain analogy to each other, and carry 
throughout a certain decorum, it is not possible that the 
same strain of symbols should represent all the various 
circumstances of the Church and its enemies. And, 
therefore^ when the matters require that they should be 
considered under another aspect, the strain of the symbols 
must change, and the scene of the vision alters ; so that 
many symbols maybe used to denote the same thing in 
dififerent respects. 

Now there are placed such inward marks which belong 
to every part of a vision, that we may thereby discover 
how the matters of that vision are related to the rest. 
Thus we find what is antecedent and consequent, or what 
is only collateral ; and so it appears what visions and their 
parts synchronize, and what do not. 

By this method what was before treated of succinctly is 
enlarged upon, and more fully demonstrated. So that the 
Revelation is not written in the way of annalists, who, being 
content to reduce all matters to a chronological series, only 
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relate briefly what happens every year, without enlarging 
upon the intrigues or causes of the events, and omitting 
for the most part the consequences ; but in the way of the 
more judicious historians^ who endeavour to give a full 
account of every matter as they take it in hand, in order 
to make a complete system of the whole; interposing 
digressions^ and then returning to the principal matters, 
by giving such hints and transitions, as suffice to let us 
understand to what they belong, and how, as to point of 
time, they come in or end with the rest. 

Upon this account there are frequent transitions, where- 
in the prophet seems to cast the eyes of his inspired sight 
upon diflferent objects, which being thus seen one after 
another, the particles expressive thereof may seem to 
imply a posteriority in a matter which may be synchronal, 
and even may have its origin higher than that whose 
description preceded it in the account. And this is the 
method, not only of the most exact histories* and 
discourses, but in a special manner that of all the in^pired 
writers 3 '* in whom f the conjunctive particles do rather 
import that one passage comes to be related after another, 
than that it was really transacted after it." 

Rule VII. — For the greater cp'tainty there is sometimes a 
double mark set upon an event, viz, — When an event is not 
only in the same expression described symbolically, but also by 
that very name or attribute which men themselves, in the 
common style of speech, would give it. 

In this case the s3rmbolical signification is the primary 
one, and to be most regarded ; and the other is only a fatal 
coincidence. 

Rule VIII. — The Repetition of a Prophecy y Vision, or Dream, 



* Vid. Serv. in VirgU. Mn, L. iu. ver. 1. 

f Vid. Bishop of Sarum's Exposition on the 6th Article of the Church 
of England. 
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signifies ilie certainty and speedy accomplishment of an 
event of more special concern and remarkably eminent. 

Thus in the explanation of Pharoah*s two dreams at the 
same time concerning the years of plenty and famine, the 
latter is affirmed to he a confirmation of the former^ to 
shew the certainty of the event,* — ^for that the dream 
(says Joseph) was douhled unto Pharoah twice, is because 
the thing is established by God, and God will bring it to 
pass. 

Agreeably to this, Artemidorus f makes such a repetition 
of a dream a mark of an event of great moment. And 
amongst the heathen soothsayers it was a constant maxim, 
that an omen repeated or seconded by an omen or symbol 
to the same purpose, presignified the certainty of the 

event, t 

From this use of the repetition of a thing, may several 
passages in Scripture be explained; as Psal. Ixii. 11, — 
where to shew the certainty of trusting in God, it is said, 
^'God hath spoken once; twice have I heard this, that 
power belongeth unto God." So Job xl. 5, uses the same 
way, to confirm his protestation to God. 

For the like reason, in the trial of jealousy. Num. v. 22. 
the suspected wife is commanded to confirm the adjura- 
tion, by saying Amen twice : which is also the usual form 
of our Saviour to confirm his doctrine. And this is also 
conformable to the usual style of the Hebrew language, 
wherein repetitions of the same word are marks of 
certainty; as Gen. ii, 17. "dying thou shalt die,*' i. c. thou 
shalt most certainly die ; and Exod. iii. 7* " seeing, I saw ;*' 
and the like. 

Indeed such repetitions of some emphatical word are 
very frequent in all sorts of authors ; and they are a 
passionate way of expressing things of great concern. 



* Gen. xli. 32. f Artem. L. i?. c. 29. 

I Vid. Serv. in Virgil, ^n. L. u. v. 178. 
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Tims Horace introduces Hannibal, as thus expressing him- 
self upon the sight of his brother's head ; 



<<occidit, occidit 



Spe8 omnis, et fortuna nostri 
Nominis, Asdrubale interempto/'* 

Rule IX. — In all Symbolical Propositions, the persons of the 
verb substantive sum (as, I am, thou art, is, are — whether 
expressed or understood,) are the copulative, shewing the 
relation between the Type and the Antitype. 

Thus in Gen. xl. 12, '* the three branches are three da3rs/' 
instead of, the three branches signify three days. So in 
our Saviour's parables, which are a species of s3nnbolical 
descriptions, we find the same style 3 as in Luke viii. 1 1, 
•' The seed is the word of God." 

After the very same manner are the words of our Saviour 
in Matt. xxvi. 26, ''This is my body, and this is my blood," 
to be understood ; these being plainly symbolical expres- 
sions 3 the bread and wine being s3naQibols of his body and 
blood 3 and so the meaning of the words is this : i. e, the 
bread signifies and represents my body 3 and this cup, 
that is, the wine in this cup, represents and signifies my 
blood. 

This also, in symbolical cases, is the style of the Latin 
tongue ; as in Plautus's Mercator, Act II. sec. I. ; where, 
when Demipho hath told his dream about a fair she-goat 
(a proper symbol for a Miss) and comes to consider that 
he had seen a fair slave he fell in love with, he saith, ver. 
29, " Capram illam suspicor jam me invenisse quae sit," — 
(I begin to suspect I have found out who this goat is.) 
And again, ver. 44, " Heec ilia est capra," — (this is that 
goat i that is, this is the woman signified by the goat.) 



* Hor. L. iv. Od. iv. ver. 70, &c. 

C 
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There is a remarkable instance of this style also in 
Homer.* 

Rule X. — In Symbolical Rites it is iLsual to ascribe the effect 
designed to the Symbol by which it is represented ; as if the 
Symbol or Type were the efficient cause thereof. 

Thus Moses smote the waters of the Egyptian river, as 
if he gave a wound^ to turn them to blood; and the 
waters were thereupon turned into blood. 

In like manner a prophet^ or interpreter of dreams^ may 
be said to save and to kill^ when he predicts the death or 
safety of any } as Joseph did of the chief butler and chief 
baker in Gen. xli. 13 : " Me," says the butler, " he re- 
stored unto mine office, and him he hanged.*' 

Thus Artemidorus often says,t the symbol makes the 
party do or suffer what is signified by it. And thus, in other 
cases, in the Scriptures, as in Lev. xiii. according to LXX. 
to pollute, and to clean, signify to pronounce polluted, or 
clean 5 and so the power of binding and loosing in Matt, 
xviii. 18, is a judicial power to declare bound or free. 

Rule XI. — It is the usual style of the Prophets to write of 
things as already done, or past, though they are only ta 
happen afierwards.X 
It is commonly said that this is a sign of certainty — 



* Horn. Odyss. L. xiz. 535, &c. 

t Artem. Oneir. L. iv. c. 30. 

X The reason of the use of the perfect tense, in speaking of future 
things, in prophetic poetry, seems to be this : That a scene, typical 
of futurity, is presented to the prophet's imagination, and what he 
sees in that scene he speaks of as done. Thus, in Psalm xiv., while 
the Psabnist, in the latter part of the fourth verse, describes the op- 
pressive character of the infidel idolater, when in power; a scene 
suddenly breaks upon his fancy, (ver. 5) signifying the reverse of fortune 
between the oppressor and the oppressed. He sees perhaps a numerous 
army, led on by a great conqueror, seized with a sudden panic, upon 
the point of an engagement with a far inferior force. The panic has 
taken place. The prophet perceives that God has sent it upon them. 



•«»«MBrmki^ 
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that the things shall as surely happen, as if they were 
already past ; but this seems rather to happen from the 
manner of the prophecy, wherein the knowledge of future 
events is exhibited in a vision, seen by the prophet under 
symbolical persons and actions, which represent those that 
bappen afterwards. 

Thus the prophet has really seen the future events* 
transacted in their symbols ; and so the words in the time 
past are suitable to the case, the things having past in 
bis mind. 

This being once settled as the proper style of a pro- 
pbet, it is no wonder if the same be used, though the 
prophet, by an immediate inspiration or impulse of God, 
speaks of any event in plain terms, without having before- 
band any symbolical vision about it. 

For the same reason the oracles of the Greeks, and the 
poets Greek and Roman, who frequently imitate such 
oracles, speak in the present time ; because the prophet, 
or poet who commonly pretends to be a prophet,t sup- 
poses the matters present before his eyes ; but the Hebrew 
has no present tense, and so uses the prseterit instead 
of it.t 



He concludes, that the well-concerted schemes of the weaker force 
cannot but prove successful. He speaks of the panic which he sees 
in the perfect time: — of the victory which he expects, in time fu- 
ture. " They are dismayed — The stratagems of that weak band will 
take effect, and put them to shame." The particle DU^, in verse 5, 
is used demonstratively, in reference to the scene which lies before the 
inspired poet's fancy, and may be rendered See there ! — Bishop HorsUy, 

* Vid. S. Glass. Philol. Sacr. de Stilo Prophet, Can. iv. & Scholiast, 
in Hor. L. i od. 15. ** Nereum bene vaticinantem facit Horatius, nam 
futura ponit quasi praesentia." 

f Virgil says, ** Quarum sacra fero.** Servius: ** Poeta enim quasi 
Mnsamm sacerdos est.'' Georg. L. ii. See also Horace, L. iii. od. i. 

\ It may also be observed, that sometimes a prophecy refers to a 
shifting scene exhibited to the prophet's imagination ; and that his 
discourse is not a description of the scene composed by recollection 
after he was recovered from the trance, but short remarks upon the 
parts of it as they pass before him. '* Propheta est in raptu/' says 

C 2 
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Rule XII. — During Ike Prophetical Ecstasy, the very actions 
and words of a Prophet are Symbolical, as is rightly ob- 
served by Irerueus, L. iv. c. 37* 

Thus in I Kings xx. 35 — 37, one of the prophets bids a 
man to smite him ; the man refused. Now this refusal 
was morally good, upon the supposition that the thing 
enjoined was not commanded by the Holy Ghost, and that 
the man knew not but the prophet might be disordered in 
his senses. But yet it was an ill refusal, and the man 
upon that account was slain by a lion -, and the other man 
who obeyed the commandment, by striking the prophet so 
that he wounded him, did well ; because that action served 
to the intention of the prophet, whose stroke symbolically 
represented, that king Ahab should be so smitten : as the 
unbelief of the former, followed by his destruction, repre- 
sented the unbelief of the king, who therefore should 
perish in the same manner. 

So Isaiah, chap, xx., walked naked, and barefooted* to 
represent symbolically the captivity of the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians, upon whom the Israelites trusted too much, 
instead of wholly confiding in God. 

So in Ezekiel, chap, iv., the prophet is commanded 
to do several things which would seem absurd were they 
not symbolical ; and in chap. xii. there is an explanation 
given of such kind of actions. 



Vitringa, *' yariasque coram oculis pictas habet imagines, quarum altera 
guccedit alteri, quasque ipse ut vidit in ecstasi nobis pariter contem- 
plandas exhibet." Hence his discourse changes as the scene shifts; 
and when contrary images succeed, in this emblematical exhibition of 
futurity, his words, considered in themselves, will seem incoherent and 
contradictory. Of this Isaiah ix. l — 4, affords an example : the pro- 
phet's discourse refers to a shifting scene exhibited unto him, of a 
country thinly inhabited, unfruitful, wrapped in mists, suddenly illu- 
minated by a bright sun, filled with new inhabitants, at first struggling 
with great difficulties, and shortly attaining the height of prosperity ; 
their enemies vanquished in battle, and the accoutrements and wea- 
pons of the slain burnt in heaps upon the field. 
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Thus also Hosea's marriage with a whore was literaU 
but the intent s3nnbolical: the shame which accrued ta^ 
the prophet by such an action^ reflecting upon the 
Israelites^ who were to be affected by the actions of their 
prophets; and therefore the actions themselves must be 
i^isible and real. 

In Acts X. St. Peter fell into an ecstasy* and had a vision 
to shew him, that God had set aside the distinction of 
meats, which separated the Jews from the Pagans ; and 
under that notion to signify further^ that the partition- 
wall betwixt Jews and GentUes was now taken away, and 
that both should be equally received into the Church ; 
which vision was corroborated by the miraculous call of 
Cornelius the centurion, and the visible descent of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Now in that vision Peter hears a voice saying, " Kill 
and eat.*' Peter in his ecstasy refuses upon the principles 
of the Mosaical law^ that he never ate any thing common 
or unclean 5 the voice was repeated a second and a third 
time for confirmation. 

In this vision St. Peter is the representative of the Jews, 
and of their great stubbornness to comply with the Chris* 
tian liberty, to eat of aU things fit for food — which wag 
to proceed so far, as almost to refuse joining with th 
Gentile converts 5 so that notwithstanding this vision, 
and the authority of all the Apostles, they would not 
comply 5 and even carried away St. Peter with their dissi- 
mulation, till he was reprehended for it by St. Paul. 

From the rule thus illustrated we must infer, that the 
actors in the Revelation being symbolical, the person of 
St. John himself, wherever he is any ways concerned in the 
action, must be also symbolical. 

He is not only the spectator commissioned by Christ to 
see the visions ; but also the mediator, angel, or deputy, to 
transmit them to the Church, and must therefore in them 
bear the part of the Church— of all the faithful contained 
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therein — in whatsoever station or time he is represented 
as acting in any part of the visions. 

He represents therefore his fellow-members of Christ's 
church, which are present when the actions represented 
in the vision are actually performed. For as St. John is 
the witness of the vision favoured as deputy, so are the 
said actions in the event wrought for the said persons' 
sakes. 

This observation of St John's being a representative in 
the visions, may be further explained, by observing that 
an inspired prophet is a person in a double capacity, a sort 
of mediator between God and men ; for, on the one hand, 
when he delivers his prophecies, he speaks in the name of 
God ; but when he consults the Deity, or prays and en> 
treats, he speaks in the name of men, and therein in some 
sort performs a priestly office. All the ancient prophets 
have done so. Therefore Moses has all these several 
names of Prophet,* Priest,! and Mediator.^ Nay, God 
himself seems to make the formal notion of the office of a 
prophet, to be that of praying or entreating for men ; as in 
Gen. XX, 7 -, Jer. xxvii. 18. § Therefore as a prophet 
speaking to men by the word of the Lord, represents 
God 5 so speaking to God in the behalf of men, he repre- 
sents those men. 

Thus Virgil calls the soothsayer Atyla$, by the title of 
" Hominum Divumque Interpres*'|| — the primary notion of 
Interpres, which seems to be that of the poet, being that of a 
mediator between two parties. Therefore a soothsayer, 
or Votes, is also called frequently by the ancients Sacer- 



* Deut ZTiii. 15. 

f Compare Lev. yiii. 29, with Lev. vii. 32, and Psal. xeix, 6. 

i Gal. iii. 19. 

§ As to other instances consult Exod. viii. 8, 9, 28, 29 ; 1 Kings 
xiii. 6, xvii. 20; 2 Kings vi. 17 ; Jer. vii. 16 ; xiv. 11 ; xv. i ; xxxii. 16 ; 
xxxvlL 3 ; xlii. 2, 4, 20 ; James ▼. 17, 18. 

II Virgil, ^n. L. x. 175. Vid. Senr. ibid. 
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doSf* a priest; which is the usual style of Jamblichus. 
And reciprocally the priests are called prophets, f 

So in 1 Kings xviii. 19, 20, 22, 25, 29, 40, the priests of 
Baal are called prophets 3 and when they perform their 
rites they are said to prophesy. In short, Jamblichus}: 
has asserted and explained this notion of a prophet in a 
double capacity ; and therefore to apply it to St. John, it 
may be observed, that if he were not a representative of 
the faithful, his person in the visions would be needless to 
any other purpose than to receive them. But he appears 
frequently acting ; which he therefore does, not in respect 
of his private, but of his public capacity or office, as re- 
presentative of his fellow-brethren. He is ordered to 
receive the vision, and to transmit it to the Catholic 
church, to serve through all its periods 3 and therefore he 
represents its members, through every period, and on 
every occasion, wherein he acts in the vision. 

We have now seen upon what principles the Revelation 
is to be understood, and by what helps and rules it is to 
be explained ; and, upon the whole, the proceeding seems 
to be so very rational and proper, that it may be truly 
affirmed, that by a judicious use of the said helps, and a 
steady adherence to the said principles and rules, the 
exposition of the Revelation may be as easy as that of any 
other sacred book ; it being in reality no more difficult, 
when once the meaning of the symbols is found out, to 
give a true explanation of a vision or prophecy, than it 
is to interpret one language by another. 

In a word, the Revelation may undoubtedly be under- 
stood, as being most certainly given for that purpose : so 



* Serv. in ViiglL Georg. L. iv. col. 363, & in Ma. L. iv. col. 799, & 
Mn, L. vi. ** Vocat alta in templa sacerdos." Mox : " O sanctis- 
sima vates;*' — and, " Bacchator vates." Hor. L. i. od. 16, ver. 6. 

t Festus : '* Prophetas in Adrasto Julius nominatAntistites fanorum." 

X Jamblich. de Myst. Mg. § iv. c. 3, fin. 
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that the difiScnlty of it arises not so much from the nature 
of the subject or terms used, as for want of due study and 
application. And yet, to the shame of all those who 
neglect this prophecy, is there, in Rev. i. 3, this remarkable 
exhortation given : — 

'' Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the 
words of this prophecy, and keep those things which are 
written therein : for the time is at hand." 
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A. 

ABYSS. See Water. 
ADULTERY. See Woman. 

AIR may be considered as the mansion of the devils — 
the powers^ enemies to God and his Church ; — Satan in 
Eph. ii. 2, being by St. Paul called the prince of the 
power of the air. In this view^ the air denotes the jurisdic- 
tion of those invisible powers : and they symbolically 
signify, and imply, their visible agents and instruments on 
earth. 

[ According to Vitringa^ the air denotes the political and 
ecclesiastical constitutions of the states or kingdoms of 
the world. As it is through the medium of the natura] 
air or atmosphere that the natural sun, moon, and stars, 
communicate to us their light, their heat, and influences j 
80 also, through the symbolical air or atmosphere, (i. e. 
through the political and ecclesiastical constitutions of 
states or kingdoms) do the symbolical sun, moon, and 
stars communicate to men their light and heat. The 
princes and governors of the nations^ inasmuch as they 
cherish their subjects, and abound towards them in care 
and good management, are, as it were^ the breath of the 
people^ like the air which they imbibe and inhale, as they 
are called in Jeremiah, Lament, iv. 20. Moreover, as the 
air is the principle of vitality to man, so these institutions 
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are also the principle of vitality to the body politic. 
Hence it is, perhaps, that Satan, in Eph. ii. 2, is called. 
tlie Prince of the power of the air ; because he ruled, and was 
seated, and enthroned in the political constitutions of the 
world, which were all framed on principles friendly to the 
interests pf his kingdom. ] 

Other significations of Air will be given under Heavkn. 

ALTAR. See under Horns. 

ANGELS are the ministers and officers of the Divine 
Court and Providence in the invisible government of the 
world ; and being now become subject to Christ,* they serve 
in the invisible government, and that of the Church and of 
the world, that it may be brought to the purpose of Grod in 
behalf of his Church ; of which both together, the secular 
princes with the clergy, are the visible ministers. So that 
these invisible agents denote and imply the visible; which 
also for this reason are called Angels in the Revelation, in 
the same manner as in other Books of Holy Writ, the 
secular princes or magistrates have the same attributes 
given to them as the augels.t and the very name too ; % 
even though heathens,^ they might be so called. 

The foundation of this is built upon the principle, that 
the intellectual world is an original copy and idea of the 
visible : and that there is such an union and affinity between 
these two, that nothing is done in the visible but what is 
decreed before, and exemplified in the intellectual. 

Now the Revelation is a prophecy in which is declared 
the decree of God, both positive and permissive ; that is, 
what he is resolved shall be performed in his kingdom, 
both intellectual and visible, and what he will permit to be 
done in that of Satan to obstruct his designs, but in reality 
to magnify his glory the more 3 and therefore, in such a 
prophecy, wherein the prophet is caught up in the spirit to 

* Heb. i. 6. t Compare Rom. xiii. 6, with Heb. i. 14. 

% 2 Sam. xiv. 17, 20. § Esther xv. 13. 
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see the first springs of events, it is sufficient, and much 
more lively to set down what is done in the intellec- 
tual world : for the S3rmbols that describe those events 
must by consequence describe those of the visible. 

The Angel of a Nation denotes the prince or king thereof. 

The Angel of a Church, its bishop^ or chief pastor. 

An Angel, an inferior ruling power, or a visible agent 
made use of by Grod in bringing about the designs of his 
Providence. 

An Angel from the Altar, an ecclesiastical minister. 

[ARM. The arm denotes power^ as in Psalm Ixxxix. 
13, " Thou hast a mighty arm." See also Ezek. xxx. 21 ; 
Jer. xlviii. 25. An outstretched arm signifies the exertion 
of power, as in Exod. vi. 6. ] 

[ ARROW. The symbol of God's judgments on his 
enemies, Ps. vii. 13, '' He ordaineth his arrows against the 
persecutors. Psalm xlv. 5, " Thine arrows are sharp in the 
heart of the King's enemies.*' Zech. ix. 14.] 

[The ASSYRIAN. Symbolical of the whole series and 
succession of Israel and Judah's oppressors, until the 
expiration of the wrath of God, when he retumeth unto 
his people in the multitude of his mercies. See Isa. xiv. 
25, XXX., 31, xxxi, 8; Mic. v. 5, and compare with 
Ezek. xxxviii. 17, where Gog is expressly said to be 
spoken of by the Prophets : " Thus saith the Lord God. 
Art thou he ?*' or verily thou art he, *' of whom I have 
spoken in old time by my servants the prophets of Israel, 
which prophesied in those days many years, that I would 
bring thee against them ?'* Dr. Lowth, on Isa. xiv. 25, 
observes, '* I am apt to think, that by the Assyrian may 
be meant some remarkable enemies of God's Church, and 
particularly those which are expressed by Gog and Magog, 
Ezek. xxxviii., who, as the prophet there tells us, ver. 
17, were, under several names, spoken of by the prophets 
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of Israel ; and it is particularly said of them, that they 
shall fall on the mountains of Israel, Ezek. xxxix. 4 ; the 
same expression that is used here. ] 



B. 



BABYLON in the Revelation is Rome, not only upon 
account of Rome's being guilty of usurpation, tyranny, 
and idolatry, and of persecuting the Church of God in the 
same manner as the old literal Babylon was, but also upon 
the account of her being, by a successive devolution of 
power, the possessor of the pretended rights of Babylon. 
The literal Babylon was the beginner and supporter of 
tyranny and idolatry, first by Nimrod or Ninus, and after- 
wards by Nebuchadnezzar ; and therefore, in Isa. xlvii. 12, 
she is accused of magical enchantments from her youth or 
infancy ; viz. from the very first origin of her being a city 
or nation. 

This city and the whole empire thereof was taken by 
the Persians under Cyrus. The Persians were subdued by 
the Macedonians, and the Macedonians by the Romans : 
so that Rome succeeded to the power of the old Babylon. 
And it was her way to adopt the worship of the false deities 
she had conquered :* so that by her own acts she became 
the heiress and successor of all the Babylonian idolatry^ 
and of aU that was introduced into it, by the immediate 
successors of Babylon, and by consequence of all the idol- 
atry of the earth. 

Rome Christian, corrupted by dressing up the idolatry 
of Rome Pagan in another form, and forcing it upon the 
world, became the successor of the old literal Babylon in 



* Hin. Nat. Hist. L. xxviii c. 2. Vid. Feat. Voc. Peregrina Sacra, 
Macrob. Saturnal. L. iii. c. 9. Senr. in VirgiL JEn, L. ii. ver. 351. 
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tyranny and idolatry, and may therefore be properly repre- 
sented and called by the name of Babylon ; it being the 
usual style of the Prophets to give the name of the head, 
or first institutor, to the successors, however different they 
may be in some circumstances; even as in Ezekiel 
xxxvii. the Messiah is called David, as being successor to 
David 5 and as the Christian Church, though chiefly com- 
posed of Gentiles, is called. Gal. vi, 16, by the name of 
Israel, as successively inheriting, in a spiritual sense, the 
promises made to the literal Israel. So Rachel, in Jer. 
xxxi. 15, Matt. ii. 18, is put for the town, or women inha- 
biting the town of Bethlehem, wherein was the sepulchre 
of the literal Rachel,^ of which, consequently, those inhabi- 
tants were still in possession. And so the Persians t and 
Moguls, called the Ottoman Turks, by the name of Roumi, 
Romans, because in possession of the country and capital 
enjoyed by the ancient Romans. 

Lastly, that Babylon is Rome is evident from the expla- 
nation given by the angel in Rev. xvii. 18, where it is 
expressly said to be that great city which ruleth over the 
kings of the earth : no other city but Rome being in the 
exercise of such power at the time when the vision was 
seen. 

BALANCE. The known symbol of a strict observation 
of justice and fair dealing. It is thus used in several 
places of the Scriptures 5 as Job xxxi. 6 ; Psa. Ixii. 9 ; 
Prov. xi. 1, xvi. 11. And so explained by the Indian 
Interpreter, ch. 15, and by all the Interpreters in chap. 242. 

But Balance joined with symbols, denoting the sale of 
com and fruits by weight, becomes the symbol of scarcity : 
bread by weight being a curse in Lev. xxvi. 26, and in 
Ezek. iv. 16, where it is said, " I will break the staff of 
bread in Jerusalem, and they shall eat bread by weight, 



* Gen. XXXV. 19, 20 ; 1 Sam. x. 2. t Herbelot, tit. Roum. 
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and with care, and they shall drink water by measure, 
and astonishment.*' Which curse is expressed by famine 
in the same prophet, ch, v. 16, and ch. ziv, 13. And 
therefore the Holy Spirit, which in the Gospel dispensation 
is said to be shed irXovo'/a»c> richly or abundantly. Tit. iii. 6, 
is said, in St. John iii. 34, not to be given Ik filrpov, by 
measure. So indeed, whereas grace is said to be givea 
according to the measure of the gift of Christ, Eph. iy. 7, 
that measure is understood to be, out of his Julness, and 
grace upon grace, John i. 16, xdpiQ avrX xapiroQ, being the 
same as xop^c eVl x^""^* ^^^ Ecclus. xxvi. 15. 

BEAR. See under Beast. 

BEAST {wild). The symbol of a tyrannical usurping 
power or monarchy, that destroys its neighbours or sub- 
jects, and preys upon all about it, and persecutes the 
Church of God. 

The four beasts in Dan. vii. 3, are explained in ver. 
17, of four kings or kingdoms, as the word king is inter- 
preted, ver. 23. 

In several other places of Scripture^ wild beasts are the 
symbols of tyrannical powers; as in Ezek. xxxiv. 98, 
and Jer. xii. 9, where the beasts of the field are explained 
by the Targum, of the kings of the heathen and their 
armies. 

Amongst profane authors, the comparison of cruel 
governors to savage beasts, is obvious. And Horace calls 
:he Roman people a many-headed beast. Lib. i. Ep. u 
ver. 76. And as for the Oneirocritics,^ wild beasts are 
generally the symbols of enemies, whose malice and 
power is to be judged of, in proportion to the nature and 
magnitude of the wild beasts they are represented by. 
Prov. xxviii. 15. 

[ The Head of a beast answers to the supreme power. 



* Oneir. c. 132,217,232. 
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and that whether the supreme power be in one single per- 
son or in many. For as the power abstractedly is not 
considered, so neither the persons abstracted from their 
power; but both, in concreto, make up this head politic* 
And therefore, if the supreme power be in many, those 
many are the head^ and not the less one head for consist- 
ing of many persons, no more than the body is less one 
body for consisting of many persons. 

It is important to distinguish between the body of a 
symbolical beast and its appendages. The body of a 
monarchy in the symbolic style, is the seat of its power j 
as Italy of the Roman Empire : its horns are those king- 
doms and countries, which, by conquest, by marriage, or 
otherwise, may be united with it, and give it strength. 
These may remain united with it, be multiplied, or 
detached^ but the body of the monarchy may still continue 
essentially the same.] 

Bear, according to the Persian Interpreter in ch. 374, 
signifies a rich, powerful, and fool-hardy enemy. (See 
Prov. xvii. 12.) According to Aristotle the bear is (woy 
ira^dyov, a greedy animal, as well as silly and fool-hardy, 

[A Bear with three ribs in its mouth, denotes the kingdom 
of the Medes and Persians. It was said unto it, " Arisen 
devour much flesh." This was to shew the cruelty of 
those people, and their greediness after blood and plunder. 
Their character was that of an all-devouring bear, which 
has no pity. The ribs in the mouth of it represent those 
nations which they especially made a prey of. Dan. vii. 5.] 

Dragon, according to the Oneirocritics, ch. 283, is the 
symbol of a king that is an enemy; and, according to 
Artemidorus, Lib. iii, ch. ii. the symbol of a pirate, mur- 
derer, or some such sort of person. Isa. li. 9; Ps. Ixxiv. 
13, 14 5 Rev. xii. 3. 

In Ezek. xxix. 3, 4, it is used as the symbol of the 
Egyptian king : and the dragon there mentioned is called 
the dragon in the rivers, and represented with scales -, and 
is therefore a crocodile, a creature which is ranked 
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among the serpents by Horus Apollo ;^ and is called by 
the Arabians Pharoah,^ and which was held by the ^gyp- 
tians as the symbol of all mischief 4 And therefore Typho 
beings in their belief, the author of all evil«§ was supposed 
to have transformed himself into a crocodile, or dragon.|| 
So that the principle of all evil, or T3^ho, was, in the sym- 
bolical character represented by a crocodile or dragon; and 
under this symbol was the said principle worshipped. 
Agreeably whereunto in the Chaldean theology the prin- 
ciple of evil was caUed Arimanius ;% i. e. the crafty serpent, 
from D^i? crafty, and tt^na serpent. 

Again, according to Artemidorus, lib. ii. c. 13, the ser- 
pent is the s3anbol of disease and enmity; and all the 
oriental Oneirocritics, in c. 283, say that serpents, in pro- 
portion to their size, are to be interpreted of great and 
little enemies ; and in this sense is the symbol used in 
Isaiah xiv. 29 ', xxvii. 1 j and very often by the poets.** 

[The Roman emperors wore, among other things to 
distinguish them, silken robes, embroidered with gold, in 
which dragons were represented, as is affirmed by Chry- 
sostom.] 

Leopard, as a symbol, is used in the prophets upon the 
account of three qualities; viz. cruelty, -ff 8wiftness,lX and 
the variety of the skin,^^ These qualities of the leopard are 
also taken notice of by profane authors, as Oppian and 
others. Upon the accoimt of the first quality the Per- 



* Hieroglyph. 31. L. ii. 

t Vid. Bochart. Phaleg. L. i c. 15. Gol. Lex. Arab. Col. 1789. 

X Vid. Diodor. Sic. L. iii. 

§ Vide Plutarch, de Iside k Oair. p. 409, & iElian. de Animal. L. x. 
c. 81. 

II Strab. Geogr. L. xvi. p. 750. 

if Plut. de Is. & Osir. p. 407. Ed. Aid. Diog. Laert. Proem. § 8. 

** ^schyl. Choeph. ver. 246, 928. Suppl. ver. 902. Eurip. Ion. ver. 
1262. 

ft Isa. xi. 6 ; Jer. v. 6; Hos. xiu. 7. tJ Hab. i. 8. 

§§ Jer.xiii, 23. 
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sian and Egyptian interpreters^ explain the leopard as an 
implacable enemy. Dan. vii. 6 ; Rev. xiii. 2. 

As to swiftness, a leopard will overtake thrice or 
oftener the swiftest horse, though it draw back after the 
first or second overtaking ; and therefore the leopard, in 
Daniel, expresses very well the speed of the conquests of 
Alexander the Great in Persia and the Indies, which were 
performed in ten or twelve years* time : (his way being 
fir)^kv aya(ia\\6fjL€voCt never delaying.) And by the variety 
of the spots were represented those various nations, by 
v^hose help he became the conqueror of the world. 

By the variety of the spots in the leopard, is denoted 
also, according to Artemidorus, lib. i., wickedness and 
deceit. 

Amongst the Egyptians a leopard was the symbol of a 
crafty pernicious person :t and by the Oneirocritics, in ch. 
272, the leopard is explained of a powerful fraudulent 
enemy. 

[A leopard with four heads and four wings of a 
fowl, denotes the kingdom of the Macedonians or Gre- 
cians. The leopard being remarkable for its swift- 
ness ; hence, especially with wings on its back, it is a fit 
emblem of the conquests of the Macedonians under the 
command of Alexander. As the lion had two wings to 
represent the rapidity of the Babylonian conquests, so this 
leopard has four, to signify the swifter progress of the 
Macedonians. 

The four heads also are significant. Fifteen years 
after the death of Alexander, his brother and two sons 
being murdered, his kingdom was divided by Cassander, 
Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus, into four lesser king- 
doms, which they seized for themselves. Dan. vii. 6. ] 

[ Lion. A lion with eagles* wings represents the Baby- 
lonian empire. Dan. vii. 4. ] 



* C. 272. f Hor. Ap. Hierogl. 86, Lib. ii. 
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BED. When a person is cast into it by way of punish* 
ment, it is a bed of languishing^ and therefore a sjrmbol of 
great tribulation, and angaish of body and mind $ for to 
be tormented in bed, where men seek rest, is the highest 
of griefs. See Psa. xli. S ; vi. 6 ; Job xxxiii. 19 ; Isaiah 
xxviii. 20; ReF. ii. 82. 

BEHIND. According to the Greek and Roman authors, 
as the back parts, accounted behind, follow the face as 
leader ; so whatsoever is said to be behind is accounted as 
future, coming after, and not as past. Thus in Artemi- 
dorus, lib. i. c. 51, the back signifies the old age or 
future time of the party ', and the red colour on the back 
of the dragon in Homer, Iliad, ii. ver. 308, denoted the 
event, there signified, to be future : so in Homer*s Iliad, 
lib. iii. V. 109, to see things at once before and behind, is 
explained by the scholiast of seeing things present and 
future ; and so in Virgil's ^neid, lib. viii. ver. 697 » ^ tergo, 
behind, signifies an event to come, as Servius has observed 
upon the place. 

The reason of this Sjrmbolical signification of the word 
behind, may be perhaps more clearly given thus : — what is 
past is known, and therefore as present, or before. But an 
event to come is unknown, unseen, and therefore behind ; 
and therefore to follow after, in order to be brought into 
actual existence, and rendered present or before. 

Behind, when not taken symbolically, signifies what is 
past ; as in Phil. iii. 13. 

BELLY is the seat of the carnal affections, according 
to the notions of the ancients,^ as being that which partakes 
first of the sensual pleasures of meat, drink, and venereal 
appetites ; and therefore the Egjrptians, in the embalming 
of a man, threw his belly into the river, as the cause of all 
his sins, that it might, as it were, take them away with it.f 

* Philo Allegor. L. ii. p. 56, 58, 59. Apul. de Dogm. Flaton. 
f Porphyry de Abstin. L. iv. § 10. 
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The Oneirocritics understand the symhol of belfy, con- 
cerning the family and riches of a man^ chaps. 79, 14^, 
1 13, 137 J but Artemidorus, speaking of the parts about 
the loins and navel, observes, that if they suffer any thing, 
it portends diseases and want, lib. i. c. 45. It is ex- 
pressive of the mind or understanding, as in Job xxxii. 19 ; 
John vii. 38 ; Ezek. iii. 3 3 Rev. x. 9, 10. It denotes the 
family and riches of a man, as in Psalm xvii. 14. 
For Bitterness in the Belly, see under Bitter. 

BIND. To bind is to forbid, or to restrain from acting 
— and to loose to permit. Job xxviii. 11 j Rev. xx. 2; 
ix. 14 J XX. 7. See Lightfoot*s Hor. Hebr. on Matt, xvi., 
and the Scholiast upon Homer's Iliad € ver. 385, 386, 387 : 
-where the binding of Mars with a strong chain is explained of 
putting an end to war. 

BIRDS (of prey) signify armies who come to prey upon 
a country. Isa. xviii. 6j Ezek. xxxi. 13; Rev. xix. I7. 
See Jer. xii. 9 -, Ezek. xxxii. 4 ; xxxix. I7. The reason 
of the metaphor is plain. As birds of prey feed upon 
carcases ; so those that take the goods of other men eat 
as it were their flesh ; which, in the symbolical language, 
always signifies riches or substance 3 as may be seen under 
the word Flesh. 

BITTER. Bitterness, in Exod. i. 14, Ruth i. 20, Jer. 
ix. 15, is the symbol of affliction, misery, and servitude 3 
and therefore the servitude of the Israelites in Egypt was 
typically represented, in the celebration of the Passover, 
by bitter herbs. 

The imbittering of the belly, signifies all the train of 
afflictions which may come upon a man ; as in Jer. iv. 19, 
ix. 15; and the same is fully evident from the bitter waters 
of jealousy. Num. V. 27. 

[BLASPHEMY i^. «^-cfqp,r whether idolatrous or of 
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any other description. Rev. xiii. I — 6j xvi. 9 — 11; xvii. 
3 5 Acts xxvi. 11 5 Ezek. xx. 27—32. ] 

BLOOD^ the symbol of slaughter and mortality, Isa. 
xxxiv. 3 ; Ezek. xiv. 19 $ xxxii. 6 -, Joel ii. 30 ; Rev. 
viii. S ; xiv. 20. 

[Rev. xiv. 19 : " Blood even to the horses' bridles,*' de- 
notes vast slaughter and efiusion of blood: a way of 
speaking not unknown to the Jews. The Jerusalem Tal- 
mudy describing the woful slaughter which the Roman 
emperor Adrian made of the Jews at the destruction of 
the city of Bitter, saith that the horse$ waded in blood up to 
the nostrils. Nor are similar examples wanting in classic 
authors : Silius Italicus, speaking of AnnibaVs descent 
into Italy, useth the like expression ; the bridles flowing 
with much blood. 

Blood, as of a dead body, denotes prodigious mortality 
and slaughter. Rev. xvi. 3.] 

BOOK, seen in a dream,^ signifies the life, i. e. the 
acts of him that sees it. 

With the Indian, in ch. xi., a book is the symbol of 
power and dignity. 

The Jewish kings, at the same time that they were 
crowned^f bad the Boole of the Law of God put into their 
hands. And thus, in allusion to this custom, to receive 
a book, may be the symbol of the inauguration of a 
prince. 

A book or roll folded up, in order to be laid aside, is the 
symbol of a law abrogated, or of a thing of no further 
use. 

A book or roll, written within and without, or on the 
backside, may be a book containing a long series of 
events, it being not the custom of the ancients to write on 

* Artem. L. ii. f 2 Kings xi. 12. 
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the back side of the roU^ but when the inside wouhi not 
contain all their writing. See Juven. Sat. i. 6. 

[ The book of life, is so called in allusion to the custom 
of kings^ who, as they had several books for the record of 
things, so they had a peculiar book in which were entered 
the names and actions of all those who did them any spe- 
cial service, that they might reward them in due time. 
See Esth. vi. 1, 2 -, Exod. xxxii. 32, 33 j Phil. iv. 3 j Rev. 
iil. 5, xiii. 8, xx. 12. 

A book may be considered as the emblem of know- 
ledge : and an open book a most significant symbol, either 
of the laying open the treasures of knowledge in general, 
or of the disclosure of the contents of some one book in 
particular. Rev. x. 2.] 

For a book sealed, see under Sealing, and to Write. 

BOW, the symbol of joy for the conquest of ene- 
mies.* In Psa. vii. 13, it implies victory j signifying 
judgments laid up in store against persecutors. 

To the Moguls, the bow was the symbol of a king;t 
and the golden bow the badge of royalty. 

An army in battle array, was represented by the 
Egyptians by the hands of a man -, X ^^^ ^^^ hand holding 
a shield, and the other a bow. 

[ It is also the symbol of war, as in Zech. ix. 10. Break- 
ing a bow signifies the overthrow of the military strength 
of a kingdom. Hos. i. 5. It denotes peace, Ps. xlvi. 9.] 

BRASS is metaphorically taken for strength. See Psa. 
cvii. 16 3 Isa.xlv. 2 ; so in Jer. i. 18, and ch. xv. 20. Brazen 
walls signify a strong and lasting adversary or opposer. 

[ Mic. iv. 13 : The Lord declares, that he will make 
the hoofs of the daughter of Zion brass ; i. e. give 



* Oneir. c. 249. t Herbelot, tit. Buzuk & Caus. 

\ Hor. ApoU. Hierogl. L. ii. 5. 
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her irresistible power^ whereby she shall tread down her 
enemies. ] 

BREAST is by the Oneirocritics explained of Prudence. 
So the Indian, c. 76 3 and the Persian and the Egyp- 
tian interpreters make it the symbol of long life, riches* 
and victory, which are the effects and marks of wisdom. 

The Greeks seem to have had the notion that the breast 
was the seat of wisdom j for ^pdvi/ioc (wise with them) 
comes from f^'vec, which are the pracordia, the parts of 
the breast about the heart : whence Juvenal^ speaking of 
a dull youths saith, " Quod keva in parte mamillae nil salit 
Arcadico juveni.* 

BREAST-PLATES are defensive arms, denoting and 
giving courage and undauntedness to those that use them ; 
and, by reflection, striking terror and amazement into 
those they are employed against. Accordingly to dream 
of finding or putting on a breast-plate, is, with the Onei- 
rocritics, the symbol of joy for the destruction of ene- 
mies ;t and the symbol of riches, to be obtained by 
valour. J 

[ Hence the author of the history of the Maccabees, to 
shew that Judas did noble actions, says, " He put on a 
breast-plate like a warrior," Maccab. iii. 3. And Horace, 
speaking of the boldness of him who first ventured to sea, 
saith, that his breast was armed with treble brass. ] 

BRIMS rONE. The symbol of perpetual torment and 
destruction. Thus, in Job xviii. 15, " Brimstone shall be 
scattered upon his habitation :'* i. e. his house or family 
shall be destroyed for ever by an inextinguishable fire. 
See Isa. xxxiv. 9, 10. 



* JuYen. Sat. vii. 160. f Oneir. c. 166. 

I Oneir. c. 249. 
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BISSE. See Garments. 

To BUILD. In the Oneirocritics * any kind of building 
implies settlement of a family^ or acquisition of some new 
honour^ kingdom^ or power, and its peaceful enjoyment 
according to the subject ; and by consequence a formal 
change of state. And thus in several places of the Holy 
Scriptures, the building of a city is in order to a quiet 
settlement. 

The first that is said to have built a city is Cain, Gen. 
iv. 17. This undoubtedly he did to comfort himself, and 
thus to take off the odium of being a vagabond, which God 
had inflicted on him. So that the said city he designed to 
be a full settlement, and he therefore called it Enoch ^l^ii, 
which signifies iyxaiyia dedication, or the beginning of a 
settlement ; a dedication requiring a quiet possession and 
enjoyment for some time, as in Deut. xx. 5. 

The same may be said of the building of Babel : which 
was designed for a settlement, contrary to the command of 
God, as Josephus hints, who would have then mankind to 
spread themselves by colonies. But, however, the building 
of that was pretended to be a settlement. ^' Let us build 
us a city and tower, whose top may reach unto heaven ; and 
let us make us a name, lest we be scattered over the face 
of the whole earth." (Gen. xi. 4.) 

But farther, that the building of a city is in order to a 
quiet settlement, is evident from the Psalmist, cvii. 4: "They 
wandered in the wilderness in a solitary way, they found no 
city to dwell in j" and ver. 7, *' He led them forth by the 
right way, that they might go to a city of habitation," ^tt^lD 
of settlement, from 2W^ which signifies not only to sit but 
to stay, remain, and persevere, as in Micah v. 4. So also in 
2 Chr. xiv. 6, 7> it is said, "And he built fenced cities in 
Judah : for the land had rest, and he had no war in those 

• Achmet*8 Col. c. 145. 
D 
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years ; because the Lord had given him rest. Therefore 
he said unto Judah, Let us build these cities. . . And he 
hath given us rest on every side." All which imports that 
the building of a city is in order to settle in peace. 
The same notion appears also in these verses of Virgil : — 

Hie tanwn ille nrbem Patayi, sedesque locsrit 
Teucroium, & genti nomen dedit, annaque fizit 
TroVa ; nunc placida compostus pace quiescit. 
No8» tua progenies, coeli quibos annuls arcem, 
Nayibus, infandum I amissis unius ob iram 
Prodimur, atque Italia long^ disjungimnr oris.* 

As also in this : 

Hie locos urbis erit, requies ea certalaborom.f 

BURIAL is an honour paid to the dead. 
The want of it was always looked upon as a circumstance 
of the greatest misery ^t ^^^ the denial of it^ as an act of 
the greatest punishment,§ 2 Kings ix. 10; Jer. xiv. 16. 
But the Oneirocritics consider burial in another view — 
as the consummation of all. And therefore^ not to be 
buried, in visions that portend good, is bad ; and in 
such as portend bad, good. And therefore, in relation 
to such visions as portend bad, the Indian Interpreter, in 
ch. cxxx., says, ''That if any one dream that he is buried, 
his burial denotes that his utter ruin is certain. But if he 
dreams that any of the things which belong to his burial 
are wanting, that deficiency portends good hopes of safety." 

Dead men in the grave \\ are apt to be forgotten. And 
therefore in Psa. Ixxxviii. 11, 1% the grave is synonjrmous 
to the land of forgetfulness ; and in Ps. xxxiv. 17, cxv. 17 j 
1 Sam. ii. 9, silence is put for the grave. And in Ovid,^ 

* ^n. L. i. yer. 251, 253, &c. 
t JEa, L. viiL ver. 46. 

X Ps. Izxiz. 1,2. 3 ; Eccles. yi. 3 ; Potter*s Archeeolog. Grtec. Vol. ii. 
L. iv. c. i. p. 161, &c. 

§ Arch. Grtec. Vol. ii. p. 165, &c. 
Ps.zxxi. 12 ; Ixxxviii. 6. ^ Metam. L. v. ver. 356. 
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$ilent€s, or men in silence, are dead men. Hence not to 
suffer a person to be put into the grave, denotes that he 
shall be remembered^ and not suffered to be put into 
eternal silence ; the grave, in profane authors, being called 
an everlasting house.* 

On the contrary, the notion of the word /Mvfjfia, monu- 
ment, is opposed to the aforesaid notion of a grave^ as a 
place of silence, and land of forgetfulness. For men con- 
sidering the grave to be such a place, have endeavoured to 
alter its property, by erecting monuments which should 
record their names and actions to posterity. And in this 
sense. Not to suffer a person to be put into a monument, 
denotes, that means will be used in order to obliterate his 
memory, to the end that his actions may be never imitated, 
nor his cause revived. So the word Sepulchrum (sepul- 
chre or monument) in Horace, is to be taken : Virtus sepul- 
chrum condiditff — (his valour has raised him a monument), i.e. 
hath eternized his memory, hath gotten him an everlasting 
honour and renown. And therefore to dream of having or 
building a tomb or sepulchre, is, according to Artemidorus, 
Lib. ii., a dream that portends good both to rich and poor -, 
to a slave, that he shall obtain his freedom ; to a childless 
person, that he shall have an heir 3 to a poor man, that he 
shall get an estate } and to an unmarried person, a sign of 
marriage. 



c. 



CALF. The word Calf, in the Scripture style, is for 
the most part so general as to be taken for the whole spe- 
cies ; the word Ipi, which is often turned by /3ovc, ox, in 
the LXX., being also frequently turned by ftoxoc, calf. 

* Sophocl. Antig. p. 250. M. T. Cic. Tusc. Quaest. I. in fin. 
t Hor. Epod. ix. yer. 26. 
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The symbol of the ox, calf, or s^eer, when there is no 
mention made of horns, is taken in general for what is 
signified by the whole animal ; whose prime or chief 
quality is labour, patience, and riches, or the great prodnct 
of com. 

So in the dream of Pharaoh, the seven lane denoted so 
many harvests ; their number determining the years, which 
is peculiar to kine, as the Oneirocritics all allow in ch. 
238, 239. 

In the Proverbs of Solomon, xiv. 4, it is said, ** Much 
increase is by the strength of the ox." So that the ox 
hath the signification of increase with great labour : and is 
therefore in Deut. xxv. 4 the symbol of the Jewish and of 
the Christian priesthood. It is there said : ^' Thou shalt 
not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the com.*'. 
Upon which St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 9) thus remarks, '* Doth 
God take care for oxen V* which is as if he had said. When 
God made this law, do you think that he had not a nobler 
design, than that of barely taking thought for, and shewing 
kindness to the labouring beasts ? yes surely, he designed 
that it should be applied to them that labour in the word and 
doctrine of his law ; and who, by sowing among men spiritual 
things, deserve at least to reap of them the benefit of 
worldly maintenance. The same place is also to the same 
purpose interpreted by the same apostle in 1 Tim. v, 18. 
And— 

Agreeably to the account now given, oxen, according to 
Artemidorus, Lib. iv. c. 58, are symbols of workmen and 
subjects : i. e. working for the good of others. 

CANDLESTICK. See under Light. 

CHAIN signifies hindrance from action. So Artemi- 
dorus, Lib. iii. c. 35 : dXvcriQ — KaTo\rjy ical ifucohitTfibv 
TTpd^Eiov ^riXoi. See Bind. 

CHARIOTS,* on our side, betoken courage in us, and 

* Oneir. c. 156,249. 
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safety and skill, with success in feats of arms ; but if they 
belong to the other side, then, by the rule of contraries, 
they denote dread and consternation, and ill success in the 
war. Hence David, in Psalm zx. 7, saith : " Some trust 
in chariots, and some in horses, but we will remember 
the name of the Lord our God.*' *' For his .chariots are 
twenty thousand," (Psalm Ixviii. 17), infinite in number, 
and by consequence in power to defend. 

[ Wherever chariots or horses appear in the imagery of 
prophecy, the presence of charioteers or riders is implied, 
as it were contrary to nature to suppose them self-govern- 
ed. Sometimes they are simply implied, as in Zech. vi. 
1 — 7 ; ch. i., 8, one rider is described, and the rest are 
implied. 

God employs, in the administration of the moral 
universe, various agents : his holy angels are his celestial 
armies, who run to and fro on mingled messages of love, 
and of penal inflictions. These angels are therefore his 
chariots and horsemen. In this sense the symbols are 
used, 2 Kings vi. 17 5 and Ps. Ixviii. 17- The Lord has 
also his ecclesiastical or spiritual armies, and these are his 
church, whether militant upon earth, or triumphant in the 
presence of her Lord. Thus Elijah, from his pre-eminent 
zeal and holy integrity, embodying as it were in himself 
the strength of the church in his own day^ is called '* the 
chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof," ^ Kings ii. 
12. God in his holy providence employs also the armies 
of earthly potentates in executing the purposes of his wrath 
or his mercy ; these armies are also symbolised by chariots 
and horsemen, as in Isa. xxi. 7 — 9, where they denote the 
united armies of the Medes and Persians. ] 

CITY. Cities are frequently represented in the Prophets 
under the type of women, (virgins, wives, widows, and 
harlots,) according to their different conditions. So in 
Is. xxxvii. 22 j Jer. xviii. ; Lam. i. 15, and other places, 
Jerusalem is called a virgin 5 and Egypt is so named in 
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Jer. xlvi. 11. Widow is said of Babylon in Is. xlvii. 8, 9 ; 
and of Jerusalem in Lament, i. 1 ; and harlot, of Jeru- 
salem, Is. i. 21 ; of Tyre, Is. xxiii. 16; of Nineveh, Nah. 
iii. 4 ; and of Samaria, Ezek. xxiii. 5. 

For a city, as the metropolis of a kingdom with all its 
territories, see Head and Mother. 

[ The great city. Rev. xi. 8, and xvi, 19, denotes the 
anti-Christian confederacy: its character and acts are 
symbolised by Sodom and Egypt ; the one proverbial for 
impurity j the other for tyranny, persecution, and cruelty. 

The cities of the nations denote political and ecclesuas- 
tical communities and governments, as in Rev. xvi. 19.] 

CLOTHED. To be clothed, is a metaphor frequently 
used to signify, to be accompanied with, or adorned, and 
even covered or protected -, as in Job vii. 5, " My flesh is 
clothed with worms ;" ch. xxxix. 19, " Hast thou clothed 
his neck with thunder ?" So in the Psalms, " Let them be 
clothed with shame and dishonour," Ps. xxxv. 6 ; "He is 
clothed with majesty, the Lord is clothed with strength," 
Ps. xciii. 1. St. Paul also uses it in 9 Cor. v. 2, " desiring 
to be clothed upon with our house, which is from heaven;*' 
and in Rom. xiii. 14, *' Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ." 

CLOUD without any tokens, shewing it to be like a 
storm, always denotes what is good, and implies success. 
It is in general the symbol of protection ; because it pre- 
serves from the scorching heat of the sun, i. e. anguish 
and persecution ; and as it likewise distils a rain, or cool 
and benign influence. It is thus used by Horace, L. i. Od. 
ii. ver. 31 ; and by Homer, II. v. ver. 186. And therefore 
in Sophocles' Eleqtra, p. 134, di^e^aXov iraicov, a cloudless 
evil, is an unavoidable mischief, from which nothing can 
protect, as the author himself explains it. 

C/ottd^ by the Indian Interpreter, c. 163, are explained 
of wisdom. In the next chapter, a king's riding upon tke 
clouds 18 interpreted by the Persian and* Egyptian : — " Of 
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foreign nations serving him^ — of his ruling over them> and 
of bis being exceedingly prosperous and successful." 

In tbe Holy Writers^ the clouds are frequently the 
sjrmbols of God's power. Thus Ps. Ixviii. 34, ''His 
strength is in the clouds ;** and Ps. Ixxxix. 6, ** Who is he 
in tbe clouds that shall be like unto the Lord V* For 
indeed clouds are also more especially tbe s3rmbols of mul- 
titudes and armies : as in Jer. iv. 13^ *' He shall come up 
as clouds ;" Is. Iz. 8^ *' Who are those that fly as a cloud V* 
Heb. xii. 1« " A cloud of witnesses." — [These ideas illus- 
trate those passages where our Lord is said to come in the 
clouds of heaven, and to sit on a white cloud. Mat. xxiv. 
30 3 Rev. xiv, 14.] 

So in the poets, multitudes are compared to clouds. As 
in Homer,* a cloud of foot is a great company of foot 
soldiers. 

A white cloud is a symbol of exceeding good success 
to him who is assisted by it : and is therefore explained of 
prosperity by Artemidorus, in Lib. ii. 

I A dropping showery cloud, was, according to the 
ancients, a symbol of wisdom ; because, as showers fructify, 
and make beautiful the natural world 3 so wisdom and 
knowledge the moral and intellectual. Hence Moses says> 
" My doctrine shall drop as the rain 3 my speech shall distil 
as the dew," &c. Dent, xxxii. 3. 

Clouds also signify spiritual teachers, as in Isa. v. 6, " I 
will also command the clouds that they rain no rain upon 
it :" i. e. the spiritual instruction of the prophets shall be 
withdrawn from the people. 

Clouds without water denote false teachers 3 as in Jude 
12 ; Prov. xxv. 14.] 

COLOUR, which is outwardly seen on the habit of the 
body, is symbolically used to denote the true state of the 
person^ or subject to which it is applied, according to the 
nature of it. 

• IL A, ver. 273. 
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Black* signifies affliction, disasters^ and anguish. 
It is the colour of approaching death, or of the terror 
which the foresight of it causes. f And in the style 
of the prophets, as in Joel ii. 6, Nah. ii. 10, Lam. v. 
10, the sooty and grimed colour of the face or skin, is put 
to signify a time of great affliction, in respect of famine. 

Pale signifies diseases, mortality, and afflictions arising 
fr3m them. 

Red, joy, with or after a great battle or slaughter. In 
Ps. Ixviii. 23, red and blood are explanatory of each other. 

White, the symbol of beauty, comeliness, joy, and 
riches. 

[ There is a sublime climax, or scale of terrific images, 
exhibited in the colours of the horses in the four first seals. 
Rev. vi. 2 — 8 ; the first horse is pure white 5 the second 
fiery and reveng^ul-, the third, black, or mournful; and 
when we imagine that nothing more dreadful in colour can 
appear, then comes forth another much more terrific, even 
deadly pale,"] 

CORN. See under Fruits of the Earth. 
CROWN or CORONET. See Head. 
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DARKNESS. See under Light. 

DAY. See under Light, and under Time. 

DEATH is the destruction of the subject spoken of 
according to the nature thereof, even though it have no 
natural life ; that is, in such a manner that it cannot any 
more act as such. So in Rom. vii. 8, " without the law 
sin is dead :'* i. e. without the law sin doth not exert its 

* For the signification of this, and the rest of the colotire, see the 
Oriental Oneirocritics, ch. 157, 158, 218, 219) 220. 
f VirgiL ^n. L. iz. yer, 719. 
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power. And on the other hand, as it is said there^ ver. 9, 
** Sin revived, and I died ;" that is, sin got strength to act, 
and I lost my power to resist : I was not the same man as 
before 5 sin destroyed my power. So of a nation, Amos 
ii. 2, '^ Moab shall die with tumult;" the meaning being, 
that the king and government thereof shall lose their 
power, and the nation be brought into subjection and 
slavery. 

So TuUy, when banished, called himself dead,* an 
image, and the like. And so the ancient philosophers 
called vicious persons, unable, through ill habit, to exert 
any virtuous act, dead men.f 

On the contrary, to live is to be in a power to act ; 
acting and living being, says Artemidorus, lib. iv. c. 42, 
analogical to each other. And so in Heb. iv. 12, ^cJv, quick 
or alive, signifies active or powerful: the word hepyi^c 
powerful, being joined to it to shew the meaning. 

[ The lying unburiedfor a short time, is the remaining poli- 
tically or ecclesiastically dead for a short time. Rev, xi. 9» 
The being not only dead, but buried, is the being politically 
or ecclesiastically dead for a long time, Isa. xxvi. 19. 

The exposure of dry bones from which all the flesh is wasted 
away, is the being politically or ecclesiastically dead, so 
long that nothing remains to the defunct community of its 
former substance and strength. Ezek. xxxvii. 1. 

The prophets frequently predict the restoration of the 
Jewish people from their present scattered state, their 
state of political death, under the image of a resurrection 
from the dead. From Ezek. xxxvii. a very clear concep- 
tion may be obtained of the principle on which the apoca- 
lyptic prediction, relative to the death and revival of the 
two witnesses, is founded.] 

DIADEM. See under Head. 

DOGS are put among unclean animals in the Mosaical 



* M. T. Cic. L. i. Ep. 3. ad Q. Fr. f Simpl. in Epict. p. 2. 

d5 
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Law ; and so the Pagans esteemed them.* The dog in 
Dent. xxiiL 18, is set in comparison with and answers to 
the Sodomite in ver. 17 ; and is therefore the symbol of 
such as are abominable by practising unnatural lusts. 
And agreeably to this, there is a passage produced by Her- 
belot from a Persian poet^ in which the Sodomites are com- 
pared to dogs.f 

The bad properties of dogs, are obstinate barking, 
cruel biting, filthiness in lust, insatiable gluttony, vomiting, 
and returning to their vomit. See Ps. xxii. 16, 20 ; Prov. 
xxvi. 11; «Pet. ii. 22. And hence the Gentiles, upon 
the account of the impurity of their lives, and of their 
being without the covenant, were called dogs by the Jews, 
Matt. XV. 26. 

In Is. Ivi. 10, the dog is used as the symbol of diligence 

and watchfulness. 

DOOR is that which closes the Light. The opening of 
any thing, is said, when it may act suitably to its 
quality. 

The shutting of anything is the stopping of its use. 
Therefore St. Paul, in 1 Cor. xvi. 9, 2 Cor. ii. 12, Col. iv. 
3, uses the symbol of a door opened, to signify the 
free exercise and propagation of the Gospel. Thus in 
Pindar,! " to open the gates of songs," is to begin to 
sing freely. And in Euripides,§ " the gates of hell 
opened," signify death ready to seize upon a man, and to 
exert its power. And thus in the Ottoman empire at this 
day, when a call or new levy of Janissaries is made, it is 
said to be "the opening of a door for Janissaries :"|| an 
expression very much like that in Acts xiv. 27> " of God's 
having opened a door of faith for the Gentiles." 

DRAGON. See under Beast. 

* Virg. Georg. L. Lver. 470. t Herbelot, tit. Loth. 

J Olym. Od, 6. § Hippol. ver. 66. 

Ii See Sir Paul Rycaut's History of the Turks for the year 1668. 
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DRUNK. Drunkeimess i« sometimes the symbol of 
folly and of the madness of sinners, who, making no use of 
their reason, involve themselves in all sorts of crimes. So 
Philo explains it.^ And so it is taken in Is. xxviii. i, 3, 
And by Artemidoms, in Lib. ill. c: 4%f And then, as 
punishment is the consequence of sin, so drunken- 
ness in the Prophets is taken for that stupidity which 
arises from God's judgments 3 when the sinner is under 
the consternation of his misery, as one astonished, stag- 
gering, and not knowing what to do — and is therefore the 
symbol of a very miserable state. 

Thus in Job xii. 25, ''They grope in the dark without 
light, and he maketh them to stagger like a drunken 
man." In Is. xxix. 9, " They are drunken, but not with 
wine; they stagger, but not with strong drink." And so 
in Is. li. <21, t% " O thou afflicted and drunken, but not 
with wine. — ^Behold I have taken out of thine hand the 
cup of trembling, even the dregs of the cup of my fury." 
In Jer. xiii. IS, 14, •' I will fill all the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem with drunkenness, and I will dash them one against 
another, even the fathers and the sons together. — I will 
have no mercy but destroy them." And in Lam. ill. 16, 
"He hath filled me with bitterness^ he hath made me 
drunken with wormwood." 

Aristotle saith,t " the drunken are doubly punished." 

Sometimes idolatry is set forth under the symbol of 
drunkenness, as being attended therewith. See Jer. li. 7. 

And sometimes drunkenness is used in a good sense 3 for 
being replenished, or satisfied with good things ; as in Jer. 
xxxi. 14, according to the original. And so the Oneirocri- 
tics sometimes, as in ch. Ill, 112, explain it of the acquisi- 
tion of riches. 

To DWELL over, to give rest and protection. See 



* Philo Sch. in Or. Chald. 

f See Donatus in Terent. Eunuch. Act. iv. Sc. iii. ver. 13. 

X Eth. L. iii. ch. 6. 
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Num. ix. 18, 39 ; Is. iv. 6, xviii. 4, xxv. 4, xxx. 2 ; Dan. 
iv. 12. And the Indian Interpreter, ch. 202. 

To dwell among signifies also protection, but in a more 
remarkable manner; the foregoing expression signifying 
protection by any instrument that effects it; bat this, 
protection by the familiar converse and perpetual presence 
of the worker. 

E. 

EAGLE was the ensign of the Roman empire. It is 
constantly the symbol of a king or kingdom -, as in Ezek. 
xvii. 3, 7, 12. And it is so interpreted by the Oneirocritics 
in ch. 286. 

[We must observe very carefully the design of the 
Holy Ghost in exhibiting many symbols to denote the very 
same thing ; as head, mountain, horn, eagle, wing of an ec^le, 
beast, sung and the like ; all which signify a monarchy or 
kingdom. But then it is always, in different respects, to 
denote the different parts, qualities, and relations of its 
constitution. Thus, the head signifies a monarchy in re- 
spect of the dominion or members thereof, as it is a 
body politic ; the mountain, in respect of its capital city 
situated thereon, for strength and defence of the parts 
under it ; the horn, its power to defend its subjects and 
remove enemies -, the eagle, its protecting of the subjects ; 
the beast, its tyranny; the sun, its glory, and dominion, and 
power to give laws for the conduct of the subjects ; light 
signifying government. By this variety the Holy Ghost 
finds ways to describe the nature and qualities of the matters 
foreseen, and the several degrees of their rise and fall -, and, 
by consequence, to give, by different views, a full account of 
all that is necessary to be known. Besides, some S3rmbols 
will suit some allegories, which others would not ^ the Holy 
Ghost in everything observing what we call their decorum, 
beyond any man that ever wrote : so that all the visions, 
and parts of a vision, hang together very properly, without 
any absurd cohesion of inconsistent matters. Nay, some 
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symbols are affectedly chosen to express the fate of the 
things foreseen ; thns^ great and noble men come under the 
symbol of trees, when they are to be destroyed ; but they 
are called birds, that is^ of prey^ when they are considered 
as devourers of plunder, seizing the spoils of vanquished 
enemies, and gorging or enriching themselves therewith. — 
Daubuz*s Discourse on the Symbolical Language."] 

In ^schylus * Xerxes is represented under the symbol 
of an eagle^ and in like manner Agamemnon.f The same 
poet calls the eagle the king of birds4 And so did the 
Egyptians, § who also represented a king that seldom 
appeared in public, and severely punished faults, by an 
eagle.!! And in the Auspicia the eagle was always the 
symbol of the supreme power .^ 

A ravetious bird^ or eagle, (Isa. xlvi. 11), denotes Cyrus, 
whose ensign, we are informed, (Zenoph. Cyrop. L. vii.), 
was a golden eagle. 

For the wings of an eagle, see under Wings. 

EARTH, the symbol of people in a state of peace, 
quietness, and submission, and at the same time involved 
in idolatry, or apostacy. 

The reasons are — 1. In the sjonbolical language^ the 
natural world represents the political ; the heaven, sun, 
and luminaries, represent the governing part ; and conse- 
quently the earth must represent the part governed, sub- 
mitting and inferior. Agreeable to which is also the 
etymology of the words D^DU^ heaven^** and pH earth -j-W 
the first D"»DU^ signifying high, or lifted up ; and the other, 
p« low, or depressed. 2. The sea (as will appear after- 

* Pere. ver. 205. t Cheoph. ver. 245. 

X Agamem. ver. 114, &c. § Euseb. Prap. Evang. L. ii. p. 32. 

II Hor. Ap. Hierogl. 53. L. ii. 

^ LdF. Hist. L. i. § 34, Appian. de Bell. Civ. L. i Plutarch, in Vit* 
Mariifol. 141. 

** Hotting. Thes. Philol. p. 234. Lezic. Harm. p. 512. Bochart. 

Can. L. i. c. 8. 
tt Hott. Thes. Ph. p. 234. Lex. Harm. p. 22. 
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wards) is frequently used to denote men in war and 
tumult ; and therefore earth may signify men in a state 
of peace.* 3. It is the usual style of the Scriptures, to 
represent such men as are sinners, idolaters, out of the 
covenant of grace, or at least apostates from it — ^by the 
names of earth, inhabitants of the earth, and the like ; as 
in Gen. ii. 1, all the earth signifies all men living then, 
who had begun to apostatize. Whereas all good persons, 
who have their conversation or citizenship in heaven, are 
for the most part styled martyrs of God, or prophets, or 
servants of God. 

EARTHQUAKE. Though the Greek word aEiafwe is 
usually translated an earthquake, yet it is of so large a sig- 
nification, that it is often used for any sudden and violent 
shaking in any part of the world, even of the heavens, as 
well as of the earth. For which see Joel ii. 10 j Hag. ii. 
21 ; Heb. xii. 26. Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. ii. c. 79. & c. 62. 

An earthquake, when great, overturns and quite changes 
the siuface of the earth ; overturning mountains, hills, and 
rocks ; sinking some grounds ; altering the course of the 
rivers ; making ponds and lakes upon dry lands, and 
drying up those that were before ; and is therefore a proper 
symbol of great revolutions or changes in the government 
or political world. 

It is thus used in the Prophets ; as in Hag. ii. 6, 7 i 
Joel ii. 10 ; Jer. iv. 23, 24, &c. ; and to the same purpose 
explained by Artemidorus, Lib. ii. c 46 ; and by the Oriental 
Interpreters, c. 144 ^ who there also explain it, of a change 
in the State, occasioned by new laws. 
* [ The demolition of the ewth, is the breaking to pieces 
of civil government, Ps. xlvi, 2 ; Isa. xxiv. 19, 20. " It 

* Evidence seems to be wanting, that the earth, as opposed to the 
sea, signifies nations in a state of peace ; for though many waters signify 
peoples, and multitudes, and nations, yet unless the sea be described as 
in a perturbed state, as in Luke xzi. 25, it is not a symbol of nations at 
war, but stands generally, when not to be understood literally, for foreign 
countries and maritime parts, as Isa. zziii. 11 ; Iz. 5. 
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seems to me/' says Bishop Horsley^ " that there must 
always he, not only a similitude, hnt a proportion, he- 
tween the image and the thing intended by the image. 
Admitting therefore (what indeed cannot be denied), that 
the convulsions in the world politic are exhibited in pro- 
phecy under the images of convulsions in the world 
natural, I cannot but think, that where the image is 
greatest in its kind, the thing signified must be the greatest 
in its kind." This is a most important observation, 
and ought to be attended to in the interpretation of pro- 
phetic symbols.] 

To EAT, symbolically signifies to meditate and digest, 
to receive a thing with satisfaction, and to turn it to one's 
profit and advantage. 

The mouth is not only the instrument by which we eat, 
but also that by which some beasts chew the pud, and men 
do meditate. For to meditate,* if we consider it as a Latin 
term, signifies properly to hum a song in one's mouth, and 
by a parity of reason to think on and repeat something 
worthy of study. Thus Josh. i. 8, " This book of the 
law shall not depart out of thy mouth, but thou shalt me- 
ditate therein day and night /* where to meditate, is to 
consider seriously, and exercise one's self in the law of 
God, and implies to study, obey, and practise it. Hence 
come those frequent expressions of the Psalmist about the 
meditation of God's law, Ps. cxix. 99, " Thy testimonies 
are my meditation :" and ver. 103, " How sweet are thy 
words unto my taste : yea, sweeter than honey to my 
mouth !" 

Hence the Allegorists explain the Commandment about 
eating animals that chew the cud t — of consorting with 
such men as meditate on the law of God ; and Philo calls 
eating the symbol of spiritual nourishment ; X ^^^ soul 

* Vid. G. J. Vost. Etymol. in Voc. f Barn. Ep. c. 10. 

J Phil. Allegor. L. i. p. 39. 
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being nourished by the reception of truth, and the practice 
of virtue. 

[ To eat a prophecy signifies to receive and digest it 
for the purpose of communication. Jer. xv. 16 ; Ezek. ii. 
8—10 ; iii. 1— S. ] 

In Latin authors there are several examples^ wherein eating 
signifies receiving any thing of news with satisfaction ; as 
in Plautus,'*' '' I eat your discourse with a vast deal of plea- 
sure -y* and elsewhere,t " that is meat to me which you tell 
me." And so to taste signifies to make trial of any thing ; 
as in the same writer,^ "^ had a mind to taste his dis- 
course/* To these the like might be added out of the 
Greek authors ; as u^schylus^ Aristophanes, and Plutarch. 

So to feed, when it signifies our own eating, is the same 
as to receive full content ; as to devour letters or books, 
is to read them with the greatest satisfaction. § And 
in the Oneirocritics,|| to eat signifies constantly to turn 
something to one*s profit. 

Lastly, eating, when it comes under the notion of de- 
vouring, signifies destruction any way, or taking from 
others, according as the decorum of the adjunct symbols 
requires ; as in Dent, xxxii. 42 3 2 Sam. ii. 26 ; Jer. li. 44 ; 
and the metaphor frequently occurs in the Greek and 
Latin authors. 

[EDOM, of which Bozrah was the chief city, sym- 
bolizes the enemies of God's people in the latter day, as 
in Isa. xxxiv. 6—8 ; Ixiii. 1—4. Edom may denote Rome j 
the scarlet, which Edom signifies, the reprobate, like 
Esau. ] 

EYES admit of various interpretations, according to 



* Aulular. Act. iii. Sc. vi. f Plaut. Cistellar. Act. iv. Sc. iL 

\ Moitellar. Act. v. Sc. i. 

§ M. T. C. ad Attic. L. iv. Ep. 9. & L. vii. Ep. 3. 

II Oneir. c. 39, 4. Artem. L. iii. c. 23. & L. v. c. 38, 39. 
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the circumstances : upon the account of* their light and 
use« they are the symbol of government and justice. Thus 
the sun is called the eye of the world, as governing, or 
enlightening it under God. By Aristophanes * he is called 
the " Eye of the sky ;" and the moon^ the " Eye of the 
evening," by Pindar ;t and the '* Eye of the night," by 
^schylus.j: 

Agreeably to this, says Diodorus Siculus,§ in speaking* 
of some Egyptian hieroglyphics, " the eye is the observer 
of justice, and the keeper of the whole body." Thus when 
God is preparing to execute judgment, he is said to come 
and see. Gen. xviii. 21. Thus Artemidorus,|| concerning 
the eyes, saith " they are the leaders and rulers of the 
body." 

Hence the similitude of our Saviour, Matt. vi. 22, " The 
light (or lamp) of the body is the eye ;" the eye serving 
for a light or lamp to direct the whole body in its several 
motions and actions. The Indian Interpreter, chap. 52,. 
saith, •' They are the symbols of fidelity, glory, and know- 
ledge." Upon these accounts the angels of the Lord are 
called his eyes,^ as being the executioners of his Judg- 
ments, and watching and attending for his glory. In 
imitation whereof, the favourites and prime ministers of 
state, in the Persian monarchy, were called the king's eyes, 
according to the Oriental customs and notions.^* Thus in 
Num. X, SI, to be instead of eyes, is equal to being a prince, 
to guide and rule the people. 

In Pindar, Olymp. ii., the eye of SiciUa is given as a 
title to one of the chief men in Sicily, shewing his power. 
And thus also in the same, the eye of the army, if stands for 



* Aristoph. Neb. t Olym. Od. 3. 

X Sept c. Teb. ver. 396. ^ L. iii. p. 101. 

It L. i. c. 28. % Zach. ir. 10. 

** Aristoph. in Acham. Hesych. ^schyl. Pers. Heliodor. ^th. L. 
Tiii. Plut 
ft Pindar. Olymp. Od. 6. 
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a good commander. Thus in Deut. xi. 12, the eyes of the 
Lord signify the Divine Providence, or special care, which 
Grod promises. 

In Deut. xiii. 18, eyes are considered as the sjrmbol of 
justice ; Right in the eyes of , the Lord, there signifying what 
he judges to be right ; as it is explained in Deut. vn. 19, 
" a gift doth blind the eyes of the wise, and pervert the 
words of the righteous.'* 

Farther, the eye, or eye$, according to the style of the 
Hebrew language, frequently signify the behaviour, desires, 
and designs of men. Thus, in Job xxiv. 25, " The eye of 
the adulterer *' is the desire or the design of him that 
watches his neighbour's wife. So accordingly, in Psa. 
liv. 7, when David says, " Mine eye hath seen his desire 
upon mine enemies," the latter part explains the former. 
Thus a good or evil eye signifies good or bad desires and 
designs, as Deut. xxviii. 54, '* His eye shall be evil towards 
his brother;" ver. 56» ''Her eye shall be evil towards the 
husband of her bosom, and towards her son, and towards 
her daughter," that is, shall envy and form cruel and 
wicked designs to kill, and even to eat them, as is evident 
from ver. 53 ; so Matt. xx. 15, " Is thine eye evil because 
I am good/' i. e. wilt thou envy thy brother, and endea- 
vour to do him mischief, by alienating my mind from him, 
because I desire to be kind to him ? So Prov. xxii. 9, a 
bountiful or good eye, is said of one that does good, and is 
liberal to the poor ; and Prov. xxviii. 22, " an evil eye 
hasteth to be rich," i. e. an ill man by wicked actions 
hasteth to grow rich. And hence the expression in Dan. 
vii. 8, of *' eyes like the eyes of a man/' may signify the 
desires, designs, and behaviour of a man, implying that the 
intentions, appearance, and power are like, and no more 
than those of a man, even of a common or mean man ; as 
the word avSpanros, man, is taken in Isa. viii. I, and 

xxxi. 8, and other writers.* 

— -  * 

* See the Septuagint Version. 
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The desire of our eye$, as in Ezek. xxiv. 16, ^1, signifies 
our great joy and delight: and in Euripides o^OaXfi^c fiiov, 
the eye of life^ is the pleasure of one's life. 



F. 



FACE of God^ signifies his presence and power, going 
to be demonstrated, and exerted, by some signal act. 

The light of GoiTs face or countenance is a token of his 
favour, and is therefore put synonymously with favour in 
Psa. xliv. 3. Thus in men, the countenance or face, if 
serene, is a mark of favour and good- will ; if red or fiery, 
of anger. Sometimes the face of God is put for God 
himself, as in Exod. xx. 3, " Thou shalt have no other 
gods besides my face;"^ i. e. besides me, as the LXX. 
have rendered it. 

Face also signifies anger, justice, and severity, as in Gen. 
xvi. 6, 8 ; Exod. ii, 15 ; Psa. Ixviii. 1 ; Joel ii. 6. 

FAT, signifies riches. Thus in Jer. v. 28, the words 
" they are waxed fat," are thus explained by the Targum, 
they are become rich. And so in Psa. xxii. 29, " the fat 
upon earth " are the rich, the noble, and powerful. And 
so in Theocritus,t/a^ signifies rich or plentiful. 

To FEED, as to feed others, signifies to give ease and 
plenty, to enrich and provide with all worldly necessaries ; 
for, according to the notion of the ancients, and especially 
the Hebrew language, riches consist in meat and drink, in 
having plenty of the fruits of the earth, and much cattle, 
with all necessaries to human life. So Job and Abraham 
are said to be rich. And the rich man in the Gospel is 
described by having plenty of com and fruits of the earth. 



* See tlie Original. f See the SchoUaat on Theocr. Id. 7. ver. 33. 
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more than his granaries could hold. And so ia Matt. 
X. 9, 10, meat is made equivalent to gold, silver, brass, and 
clothes. 

FEET signify the servants^ followers, or disciples of 
the party spoken of 5 it being the "business of servants in 
former times to wash their masters' feet ;* and disciples 
*' sat at the feet of their masters.* 't 

Thus by the Indian Oneirocritic, in chap. 227» the feet 
are explained of the servants, goods, and life of the party ; 
and, according to Artemidorus, feet in the fire signify loss 
of goods, children, and servants. { 

To this exposition of feet are agreeable several Hebrew 
expressions. The Targum explains feet, in Ezek. xxxii. 2, 
of auxiliaries. In Exod. xi. 8, '^ all the people at thy feet," 
signify all the people which thou commandest or leadest. 
The like phrase is found in Jud. viii. 5 ; 1 Kings xx. lO ; 
9 Kings iii. 9 ; but, though at or under the feet of another 
implies submission to another's commands, yet this does 
not hinder but that such as are at the feet may at the same 
time be princes and governors over others ; as in Judges 
iv. 10, '< Barak went out with two thousand men at his 
feet,'* i. e. under his command ; and yet many of these 
were of as good quality as himself, being in tribes inde- 
pendent, and only at this time under his command ; and 
some of these are called. Judges v. 14, governors out of 
Machir, and ver. 15, princes of Issachar. 

From between the feet of a woman, is an expression de- 
noting the place towards which the child falls. § 

To set one* 8 foot in a place, signifies to take possession 
thereof, as in Deut. i. 36; xi. 24, and other places. 
[Rev. X. 2 : " The angel set his right foot upon the sea, 
and his left foot on the earth."] It signifies also to over- 
come, as in order to take possession, or to rule, as in Psa. 
xliv. 5 ; xci. 13 ; Isa. xxvi. 6 ; Dan. vii. 23 ; Mai. iv. 3. 

* 1 Sam. XXV. 41. f Acts xxii. 3. Deut. xxziiL 3. 

\ L. i. c. 50. § Deut. xxyiii. 56. Homer II. r ver. 110. 
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In Daniel^ the feet and legs of tfie image denote a mo- 
narchy succeeding all the rest, the legs and feet heing the 
extreme parts of the hody^ or the last parts of the image. 

Lastly, according to the matter of the feet and legs, 
judgment is to be made of the duration, happiness, and 
prosperity of the subject. Thus, according to the Indian 
Interpreter, chap. 114, legs and feet of iron, in respect of 
a king, denote that he shall be long lived ; that he shall 
tread upon his enemies, and shall highly honour and ad- 
vance the servant most in his favour ; and, in respect of 
a private person, are the symbols of riches, firm and 
durable. 

And, on the contrary, legs of glass signify short life and 
sudden death. 

[ Feet as if they burned in a furnace, symbolizes a state 
of affliction. And, as the feet are the extremities of the 
body, the symbol. Rev. i. 15, signifies, that towards*the 
end the tribulation of the Church shall be the greatest.] 

FIRE, iH^hen put for light, signifies the enlightening and 
ruling of people. It is thus used in a good sense in Matt, 
iii. 11. The comparison of a beautiful or good eye to a 
flame of fire is very proper, the eyes being the lights or 
lamps of the body. Matt. vi. 22. 

Fire, with such adjuncts as betoken that it is not put 
for light, denotes destruction, or torment, great sickness, 
war, and its dismal eflFects. It is thus explained by the 
Indian Interpreter in chaps. 159 and 209 ; and is thus used 
in Isa. xlii. 25 ; Ixvi. 15 ; Ezek. xxii. 20—22 ; Zech. xiii. 9. 

['*Fire cast into the earth," Rev. viii. 5, compare with 
Luke xii. 49. The words in the Greek are the same in both 
places. ] 

So persecution is represented by fire, 1 Pet. i. 7 ; iv. 12 ; 
1 Cor. iii. 13, 15. So, from the destruction and punish- 
ment of the disobedient, God is called a consuming fire, 
Deut. iv. 24 j ix. 3 ; Heb. xii. 29. So in Euripides' An- 
dromache, ver. 147, hid irvpoc signifies through murder. 
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And thus Sophocles* calls the mischief done by the Sphinx 
to Thebes " a foreign flame of mischief." 

CoaU of fire proceeding out of God*$ mouth, or from his 
countenance, are often used to express his anger ; as in 
Psa. xviii. 8, 12, 13. 

In Hab. iii. 5, it is said, " Burning coals went forth at 
his feet/' i. e. the preaching of his word was accompanied 
with punishment against the disobedient— he trod upon 
them with destroying fire. And thus, in the vision of the 
Seraphim, Isa. vi. 6, the said Seraphim, or burning angels, 
(so called because designed to execute God*s anger) take a 
live coal from the altar, and put it to the Prophet's mouth, 
telling him that his sins are purged, i. e. that he being 
now declared as righteous before God, and appointed to 
be his prophet, shall be enabled, by his words, to bring 
down God*s fire of destruction upon those against whom 
he prophesies. For that coal signified the word of God in 
anger, which the prophet was mediately to spread upon 
the people. 

And thus in Jer. v. 14, " Behold, I will make my words 
in thy mouth fire, and this people wood, and it shall 
devour them.*' 

Torches of fire before a throne, are the symbols of the 
royal presence 3 it being a most ancient custom for kings 
to have fire carried before them as a mark of honour and 
empire. 

Thus the Persian monarchs had fire carried before them 
in procession ;t and the kings of Lacedemon had fire 
borne before them, taken from Jupiter's altar. ^ 

The Roman emperors and empresses had also fire carried 
before them ;§ and so had kings and generals at the head 
of their armies :|| it serving instead of trumpets as signs 
to begin the fight. And this custom of carrying fire before 



* Soph. (Ed. Tyran. p. 168. f Xenoph. Cyrop. lib. viii. c. 33. 

I Vid. Nicolaam apud Stobee, Eclog. 42. 

§ Herodian. Lib. I. § 20 & 50. Lib. ii. §§ 9, 30. 

II Eurip. Phoeniss. ver. 1386, and the Scholiast in Lycophr. ver. 1295. 
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kings^ as a mark of honour and grandeur^ seems to be 
alluded to in Fsa. cxix. 105 ; cxxxii. 17 ; and 1 Kings 
XV. 4, as in the Hebrew copy. 

Fire from heaven signifies the commination of persons 
in authority.^ 

[ The scattering of coals of fire, Ezek. x. 2, by the man in 
the priestly garb, is an enigmatical declaration that Jeru- 
salem, after the execution of judgment, should be purified, 
and so restored to favour. ] 

FISHES. See under Water. 

FLESH signifies the riches, goods, and possessions of 
any person or subject conquered, oppressed, or slain, as 
the case is. Thus in Psa. Ixxiv. 14, the meat, or flesh there 
mentioned, is the riches and spoils of Pharoah and the 
Egyptians. See also Isa. xvii. 4^ Micah iii. ?, 3 ; Zech. 
xi. 9, 16; in all which places flesh is explained by the 
Targum, of riches and substance. Thus in Dan. vii. 5, 
" to devour much flesh," is to conquer and spoil many 
enemies of their lands and possessions. 

All the Oneirocritics concur in the same exposition of 
this symbol. In chap, cclxxxiii. they say, *' That if any 
one dreams that he finds or eats the flesh of dragons, he 
shall obtain riches proportionable from a great king, which 
is like that of the Israelites eating the flesh of the Leviathan 
or dragon, the king of Egypt in the Wilderness, Psa. Ixxiv. 
13, 14. Again, in chap, cclxxxv., *' To dream of eating the 
flesh of a scorpion, denotes the being possessed of the 
estate of such an enemy as answers to the signification of 
the symbol.** 

The Indian, in chap. Ixxxvii., says compendiously, and 
at once, " Flesh is universally interpreted of riches.** 

To the same purpose speaks also Artemidorus, who, in 
Lib. iii. c. 23, says " That it is not good for a rich man to 
dream that he eats his own flesh ; for it signifies the utter 
wasting of his riches or substance.** So also in Lib. i. 

* Artem. Lib. ii. c. 8. 
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c. 72, '< To dream of eating the flesh of any wild beast, 
denotes the being greatly enriched by the substance of 
enemies.** 

FOREHEAD signifies the public profession or appear- 
ance before men. 

So the Indian Interpreter, chap. Ivi., says " the fore- 
head and nose denote comeliness and riches before men ;** 
and Artemidoms^ that the forehead signifies liberty of 
speech. 

Of old, servants were stigmatized in their forehead 
-with their master's mark.* This was forbid the Jews, in 
Lev. xix. 28 : only the high-priest on his forehead bore a 
plate or crown of gold, whereon the name of God was 
written, to shew that the priest was his servant, and that 
all his service was consecrated to Grod only. Hence, 

To receive a mark in one's forehead signifies to make an 
open profession of belonging to that person or party whose 
mark is said to be received. 

[ FOREST is used symbolically to denote a city, nation, 
or kingdom. Devoted kingdoms are represented under the 
image of a forest, which God threatens to bum or cut 
down. See Isa. x. I7, 18, 19, 34, where the briers and 
thorns denote the common people ; the glory of the forest 
are the nobles and those of highest rank and importance. 
In ch. xxxvii. ^4, Sennacherib lis 'represented as boasting 
thus of his invasion of Jerusalem : — 

'^ Thou hast said. 
By the multitude of my chariots have I ascended 
The height of the mountains, the sides of Lebanon ; 
And I will cut down his tallest cedars, his choicest fir-trees. 
And I will penetrate into his extreme retreats, his richest forests.'' 

-^LowtKs Version. 

See also Jer. xxi. 14 ; xlvi. 23 ; Zech, xi. 2. ] 

* Martial. Lib. ii. Ep. 29. Lib. lii. Ep. 21. Lib. viu. Ep. 75' 
Senec. de Ira, Lib. ill. c. 3. 
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FORNICATION. See under Woman. 

FROGS are represented, by Aristophanes^ and Juvenal, f 
as the proper inhabitants of the Stygian Lake. 

Horace gives them^ as being an hellish kind of animal^ t 
the epithet of nasty ; and makes their blood an ingredient 
in sortilegious charms. The same epithet is also given 
them in Ovid § and. Martial. || 

The Oriental Oneirocritics are not so clear in this 
point as they usually are ;^ for they content themselves to 
rank the frogs among serpents and other creeping things, 
taking them to signify enemies in general. 

Philo says, they are the symbol of vain opinions and 
glory, having only noise and sound, void of reason.*^^ 

Artemidorus, Lib. ii. c. 15, says, Bdrpaxoi Bi avSpas 
yoTiraQ icai fiwfJuiXjDxovg irpotnffialvovffi, toIq Si i^ 6'x^ov 
tropi^ofjievoiQ eifflr ayadoi — (Frogs signify impostors and 
flatterers, and bode good to them that get their living out 
of the common people.) 

The frogtt by the Egyptians was made the symbol of an 
impudent, quick-sighted fellow 3 the frog, according to 
them, having blood no where else than in its eyes. 

[FRUITS of the EARTH are the symbols of that 
spiritual food by which the souls of men are sustained 
unto everlasting life, as in Ps. Ixxii. I6, " There shall be an 
handful of corn in the earth, upon the top of the moun- 
tains ; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon : and 
they of the city shall flourish like grass of the earth." Jer. 
xxxi. 12, "They shall flow together to the goodness of 



* Aristoph. Ran. t JuvenaL Sat. ii. ver. 150. 

% Horat. Epod. v. ver. 19. § Ovid. Met. Ivi. 

II Mart. Lib. x. Ep. 37. ^ Oneir. c. 176. 

** Philo. Ind. de Sacr. Abel. p. 95. 
ft Hor. iEg. HierogL 96. Lib. ii. 

E 
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the Lord, for wheat, and for wine, and for oil ; and their 
soul shall be as a watered garden." 

Under these and similar symbols spiritual blessings are 
spoken of in the prophets. See Isa. xxv. 6, and Iv. 1 ; 
Amos viii. 11 ; Rev. vi. 6.] 

FURNACE is used in Holy Scripture to denote, meta- 
phorically, a place of great affliction. So Deut. iv. 20 : 
" The Lord hath taken you, and brought you forth out of 
the iron furnace, out of Egypt.*' 

Tire of a furnace for purifying of metals, is always 
taken to signify such afflictions as - God sends for the 
amendment of men. So in Jer. ix. 7, " I will melt them, 
and try them." 



G. 



GARMENT, Habit, or Clothes, is the appearance before 
men. 

White is the colour of garments not spotted with any 
uncleanness : and therefore white garments were the 
attire of such as offered sacrifice ; to shew the holiness of 
their lives, and the purity of their conscience ; their being 
free from pollution, and their being in God*s favour. See 
Ps. li. 7 ; Is. i. 18; Eccl. ix. 7, 8. Hence, white gar- 
ments, as being worn upon solemn festivals, were the 
tokens of joy and pleasure : as in Eccl. ix. 8; Is. lii. 1, 
Ixi. 10} Rev. iii. 4. The same custom of wearing 
white garments upon festival days, was also amongst the 
pagans.* 

Kings and nobles were also arrayed in white 



* Hor. Sat. Lib. iL ver. 61 ; Flaut. Casin. Act. II. Sc. 8. v. 10 ; 
Act. IV. Sc. 1. ver. 9 ; Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. ii. § 45. 
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garments.'^ And so God gave to the Jewish priests white 
garments ; as ensigns of honour and glory^ as well as of 
purity and holiness. Ex. xxviii. ^, 40 3 Lev. xvi. 4. 

From the aforesaid use of white garments^ '^to be 
clothed in white *' signifies, in the prophetic style^ to be 
prosperous, and successful, and victorious ; to be holy, 
happy^ honoured, and rewarded. Accordingly^ white gar- 
ments are by the Indian Interpreter^ c. clvii.^ explained of 
honour and happiness : and priestly garments, in parti- 
cular, are the s3rmbols, according to ch. cxlix., of honour, 
power, and dominion. And in ch. ccxxxi., 

To put on clean garments after washing signifies freedom 
from oppression, care, and evil, together with honour and 
joy, in proportion to the nature of the washing, and the 
splendor of the clothes put on. So also the Egyptians 
and Persians in ch. ccxxxii. ; Clothes washed losing their 

uncleanness.t 

[ Divesting Joshua of his filthy garments t and clothing him 
with change of raiment, Zech. iii. 3, 4, 5, is symbolical of 
God*s pardoning the sins of the Jewish people, and restor- 
ing them to a prosperous condition.] 

§ Not to defile one*s garments is a Hebrew phrase, and is 
also symbolical, arising from the pollutions contracted on 
the garments which made men defiled, and incapable to 
appear before God, but liable to be purified and expiated, 
according to the degree and nature of the pollution. 
From this it is supposed that the pollutions of the gar- 
ments or flesh affect also the soul. 

Now idolatry is spiritual fornication, and its pollutions 
in an especial manner affect the soul, making it unfit to 
appear before God ; because, by idolatry, God's honour is 
soiled in the highest degree. 

According to this, not to defile one's garments signifies, in 
the highest sense, not to pollute one's self with idolatry ; 

* Gen. zli. 42 ; 1 Chr. xv. 27 ; Luke xvl 19, xxiii. li ; Jam. ii. 2. 
f Artem. Lib. ii. 

£ 2 
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and consequently to abstain from all inferior kinds of 
pollution. Rer. iii. 4. 

In the primitive Church, persons, as soon as baptized, 
received new and white garments,* in token of their being 
cleansed from all past sins, and as an emblem of that 
innocence and purity to which they had then obliged 
themselves. These garments they wore for seven days ; 
and then they were laid up as an evidence against them, 
if they ever revolted from that holy faith and profession 
which they had embraced, and publicly made. And in 
this sense, not to defile one's garments, is, not to act con- 
trary to our baptismal vow and engagements. 

Philo makes the garment the symbol of our reason ;t 
in which he does not take the sjrmbol, as the Oneirocritics 
generally do, by its consequences, but ascends up to the 
principle ; as the mind of man by its free will is the dis- 
poser of his fate. Now as reason is given to direct our 
actions ; so, as that stands, or is taken away, or disposed 
by prejudices, are our actions good or bad. Hence, to 
observe one's garments, is, according to this, to make 
reason the rule of one's actions, and to become by 
them good or bad, and by consequence happy or 
miserable. 

[ To keep the garments. Rev. xvi. 15, is to preserve our 
faith and Christian virtue, pure, whole, and entire, 
because as garments cover and adorn the body, so do 
these the mind. 1 Pet. iii. 4.] 

To give a garment or garments, — In the Oriental courts, 
as in Persia,^ it is a great honour and mark of favour,* when 
the prince gives any part of a garment. If a stole, or 
tunic, very great ; but if with it he adds the great cloak 

or robe, it is a complete favour. 

— -"^ 

* See Wall on Infant Baptism, Part. II. c. ix. § 7, and Part I. c. 
xviii. § 1. 

f Philo de Insomn. p. 394. 

X Tayemier*8 Pers. Travels, Lib. L c. 9 ; Comp. Xen. Cyrop. Lib. I. 
c. 7 ; see also the Oriental Oneir. c. I57f 158. 
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The highest mark of favour, honour, esteem, and love, 
is when the prince gives his own garments from his body, 
which was the way in which Jonathan expressed his love 
to David, I Sam. xviii. 4. 

It was also a custom in the Eastern nations, and is in 
use still, as Tavernier says, in Persia and Armenia, for the 
bridegroom to present the bride with garments. It was 
used in the times of the patriarchs ; and was the custom 
among the Greeks * and Romans.f 

Garments of scarlet were worn by the Roman empe- 
rors, as their proper and characteristic habit. And hence 
Pilate's soldiers, as being Romans, in derision clothed our 
Saviour as a king, by putting on him a scarlet robe. 
Matt, xxvii. 28. 

Garments of «ac/fcZo<A.— Sackcloth signifies any matter 
whereof sacks were made anciently ; which was generally 
of skins without dressing. The ancient prophets were 
some of them, if not all, clothed thus. And for this reason 
the false prophets affected this garb too ; for which God 
upbraids them in Zech. xiii. 4 : ** Neither shall they wear 
a rough garment to deceive." And so our Saviour (Matt, 
vii. 15) describes also that sort of men. Elias the great 
prophet was so clad, 2 Kings i. 7, 8^ and therefore as a 
symbol that he left Elisha his successor, he left him his 
mantle, which Elisha put on, having rent and cast away 
his own clothes ; 2 Kings ii. 12, 13. And therefore, when 
the sons of the prophet saw him with that garment, they 
said immediately, that the spirit of Elijah rested on 
Elisha. So Isaiah, ch. xx. 2, had a sackcloth upon his 
loins as a prophet. 

These prophetic garments might be either sheep- skins 
or goat-skins, to which St. Paul alludes Heb. xi. d7> or 



* Eurip. Helen, ver. 1448 ; sen. Hor. Fur. ver. 426 ; Terent. Heaut. 
Act. V. Sc. I. ver. 20 ; Horn. Odyss. ver. 127. 
f Zosim. Histor. Lib. v. p. 290. Ed. Ox. 
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even of a camel ; as John the Baptist's,^ Matt. iii. 4, who 
wore that^ not only as a prophet, but also as a Nazarite. 

Sackcloth was also the habit of moumers and men in 
great affliction and consternation. f And perhaps the pro- 
phets wore it as a sign of their monming for the sins of the 
people, and for the dishonour their God suffered thereby : 
and hence all of them preached repentance. 

The filthy garments of Joshua the high priest, in Zech. 
iii. 3, are by some interpreted as a token of his sorrow^ 
and of the misery of the people ; but others think that it 
was upon account of the danger of idolatry, by marrying 
with idolatrous wives. 

The Targum explains those filthy garments of Joshua's 
sons, who had married idolatrous wives ; so that according 
to this, the filthy garments there are the s3nxibol of an 
idolatrous marriage. 

The Phoenicians, in a time of misery, put on sackcloth, 
and sat on the dunghill, as appears from Menander, whose 
words are preserved by Porphyry in his Book " De Absti- 
nentia," Lib. iv. § 15. 

The Romans had also the same custom. t And hence, 
black and dirty garments are, in the Oneirocritlcs, the 
symbols of great affliction. § 

Garments of Bysse. — Bysse is a plant of which was 
made the finest and most shining white linen. It grew 
chiefly in Eg3rpt and Palestine : and the linen garments of 
the Jewish priests were made of it. Bysse garments were 
also worn by the Egjrptian priests.|| And hence a white 
bysse garment, as being the most valuable, denotes, sym- 

• Sec Fnlier'8 Misc. Sacr, lib. iv. c. 7. 

t Gen. zzzrii. 34 ; 2 Kings vi. 30 ; Ps. xxz. 11 ; Is. zz. 3, 1. 3. 

\ Festus, Toc. Pellem habere. 

§ See the Indian in ch. clvii. and clzziii.; the Egyptian In ch. 
ccxviii. : and the Persian and Egyptian, in ch. clviii. 

II Apulei ApoL I. ; Vid. Pint, de Iside, p. 392 ; Porphyr. de Abstiu. 
Lib. ii c. 45. 
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bolically^ the highest and most perfect holiness and 
prosperity. 

GATES are a security to a city. Therefore in Ps. cxlvii. 
13 : '' He hath strengthened the bars of thy gates/* signi- 
fies> that God has giv^en Jerusalem security^ and put it out 
of danger. So in Job. xxxviii. 10, " the setting of bars 
and gates against the sea/* is the securing of the earth from 
its outrages. 

Gates open, are a token of peace -,* shut, of fear^f or 
of a- state of war;| or a sign of affliction, misery, and 
desolation. § 

GEMS 'were looked upon by the ancient heathens as 
having a power, if managed right, and consecrated accord- 
ing to their rituals, to perform great wonders, and espe. 
cially to prevent delusions, and were therefore thought 
instrumental in divination ; and in particular, as to the 
administration of justice, to deliver oracles, and shew the 
truth of any thing present or future. 

Hence, in cases of great importance, in the manner of 
the administration of justice among the Egyptians by the 
chief judge (who was the first person in dignity after the 
king II ) when the final sentence was to be given, it was done 
by the application of an image of gems hanging by a golden 
chain at the collar of the said judge ;% and the said image 
they called truth, or the image of truth.** 

By this may be illustrated the history of Moses about 



* Horat. lib. iii. Od. 5, ver. 23, de Art. Poet. yer. 199 ; Virgil. JSin, 
Lib. ii. yer. 26, 27. 
f John XX. 19. 

X Cies. de BelL Gall. Lib. iiL c. 4 : " Portas clauserunt" 
§ Jer. ziii. 19. 
H Strab. Geogr. 

f Diod. Sic. BibL Hiit. Lib. i. p. 48. Confer, p. 31. 
** Diod. Sic BibL Hist p. 48. 
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the exaltation of Joseph, inrho was foand to excel in wisdom 
and discretion all the magicians and wise men of "Egypt i 
'* See I have set thee over all the land of £g3rpt. And 
Pharoah took off his ring, and put it upon Joseph's hand, 
and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold 
chain about his neck :*'* the gold chain, the badge of the 
chief judge, being for the image of truth ; and the ring 
being not given to seal orders or decrees, but as a magical 
ring or talisman, to prevent fascinations and delusions, and 
to divine by.f 

From this use of magical or oracular trials among the 
Egyptians, it came to pass, that when God, to ease Moses, 
commanded elders to be appointed as judges, t they were 
divinely inspired, that their sentences being looked upon 
as oracular, the Israelites, accustomed to Egyptian notions, 
might comply. 

For the same reason, and to keep the Israelites from the 
use of magic, so much used by the Egyptians, did God 
order a breast-plate of judgment to be made for Aaron, in 
which were to be set, in sockets of gold, twelve precious 
stones, bearing the names engraven on them of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

The said breast-plate, so composed of the said stones, 
was to be used as an oracle upon great emergencies ; and the 
said stones, so placed in the breast-plate, from the use 
they were put to, were called Urim, fires or lights ; and 
Thummim, perfections or truth : ^ perfection and truth in 
the Scripture style being synonjnnous in sense, || because 
what is perfected is truly done, neither fedse nor vain, nor 
yet unexecuted, but accomplished. 

The primary notion of aXtjdeia (truth), seems to be that 
of Revelation, or the discovery of a thing which, being 
hidden before, is no more so : ro fxri Xridoy, is ctXiyOec ; 
that IS true, which is no more hidden. And therefore 

* Gen. xlL 41, 49. f Plin. N. Hist Lib. xxxiii. c. l. 

t Num. XL 25. § Exod. xxYiii. 30. 

II Josh. xxiv. 14. ace. to the originaL 
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Homer * calls the Egyptians dXtiBeiCf upon the account of 
their skill in divination. 

It is farther observable, that the faculty of divination 
was, by the heathens, called by the name of Ught^ espe- 
cially that which was ecstatical, and proceeding from pos- 
session. Jamblichus commonly calls it light ;\ in some 
places flash by light, and sometimes fire. The reason of 
their thus calling inspiration by the name of light, fire, 
flash, and the like, may be easily found in the authors of 
the theurgical science. For by the theurgical rites the 
daemons, being invoked, did affect to appear with some 
antecedent flashes of fire or light. X And hence, because 
this adjunct of the ecstasy and presence of the daemons 
was thought to be the cause of the inspiration §, the inspi- 
ration itself was called fire and light ; which, because it 
moved and directed the prophet, II as the natural light of 
the luminaries directs men in the common offices of life ; 
hence all government, as well as that which proceeds from 
oracles, is called light in the symbolical language, which 
was instituted in those times, and by those men who pre- 
tended to rule others by virtue of the power and direction 
which they had from the gods, communicated in oracles 
and inspirations by day, and in dreams. 

Again, the ecstacies were attended with a very great heat 
in the bodies of the possessed, arising from the hurry 
of the animal spirits occasioned by the possession ; so 
that the very first insult of it seemed like a flash of fire, 
and their bodies glowed as if they had been all on fire.^ 

Inspiration therefore, for these reasons, was called light, 



* Homer. Odyss. 5. ver. 83. 

t Jamblich. de Myst § iii. c. 6, 7, 8, and eUewhcre. See also Plut. de 
Defect Orac. p. 291, 292. 

X JambL de Myst. § ii. c. 7, 8. Virgil. JEn. Lib. iv. ver. 358. Pap. 
Stat. Theb. Lib. v. ver. 267. ctim Not. Scholiast. 

§ JambL de Myst § iii. c. 7. II JambL de Myst § iii. c. 6. 

^ Vide Ammian. Marcell. Lib. xxi. 

E 5 
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fire^ and heat : and because they looked upon their divina- 
tions as able to reach truths i. e. to foresee the fnture, 
therefore with them divinations, and particularly amongst 
the Egyptians, divinations by gems were lights and truth, 
Urim and Thummim. 

But this being equivocal in them, and only pretended, is 
really true of God, whose ways are perfect ; and therefore 
his oracles only are Urim and Thummim, as shewing things 
that shall certainly be perfected. What he predicts, or 
declares, or commands, is designed to enlighten men, and 
will certainly come to pass: so that when he gave his 
oracles or lights of direction to the Israelites, it was in 
order to bring to perfection all those counsels which he 
then discovered to them ; and agreeable to what has been 
said is the style of the Sacred Writings. In them, the 
word, laws, judgment, or oracles of God, are very fre- 
quently compared to light and lamps ; especially in the 
Psalms, as particularly Psa. cxix. 130. 

Rre also, as well as light, signifies therein the Divine 
inspiration and oracles. Instead of the expression. " He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire j'** 
it is elsewhere said only, " with the Holy Ghost :"t the Holy 
Ghost and fire signifying, by an hendyadis, that Christ 
would send to them that were baptized, the Holy Ghost, to 
give them the divine inspirations, and all the operations of 
the said Spirit, the chief of which was the prophetical light 
or fire. 

At first, the descent of the Holy Ghost was accompanied 
with light or fire. Hence, says St. Paul, 1 Thess. v. 19, 
" Quench not the Spirit." 

Christ also, as the Governor of the world, is the Light J 
thereof, and '' the Way, the Truth, and the Life/*§ and he 



*Mattiii. 11. Luke iii. 16. 

t Mark L 8. Acts i. 6, and xL 16. 

J John viii. 12. § John xi?. 6. 
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is Urim and Thummim, the Disposer of the oracles of God 
to guide and rale men^ and to bring to perfection all the 
mystery of God, which is to bring men to eternal life. 

From what has been said of the use of gems in the 
administration of justice^ and in the delivering of oracles^ 
it appears that gems may^ upon the said accounts, be 
properly used as the s3naibols of government^ and parti- 
cularly as the symbols of the Divine oracles, especially 
sadb. as are prophetical : both which they aptly represent 
upon the account of their light, brightnessi and sparkling, 
by reason whereof they are frequently, by Pliny and other 
authors, styled lights and fires. Hence a saying of a Chi- 
nese' king, " I have four ministers of state, who govern 
with great prudence the provinces I have committed to 
them : those are my precious stones ; they can enlighten 
a thousand furlongs."* 

All the Oriental Oneirocritics, in chap, cclviii., affirm 
that precious stones and pearls are the symbols of govern- 
ment 5 and the Indian, chap, cxlvii., expressly asserts ; 
" That they are for the most part to be interpreted of 
the Divine oracles, and of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God." 

Precious stones and pearls are also explained by the 
Egyptians and Persians in chap, ccxlviii. of riches and 
honour. 

Further : gems are substances not only bright and glo- 
rious and the most valuable, but also the most perma- 
nent, insomuch that no other substance preserves its nature 
without decay like them, as hath been generally believed : 
and therefore, in relation to the Divine oracles, they denote 
consequently their permanency and constancy, and what 
exceeding value we ought to set upon them.f For which 
reason the symbols ft'om gems are not used but about 
matters which are to be of a constant and long duration. 

* MoraL Conf. Lib. ii. p. 45. f See Matt. ziii. 45. 
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Lastly, as gems are the sjrmbols of 6od*s oracles, of his 
wiD and commands ; so by the colour of the gems may his 
will, or the disposition of his countenance, be known, 
whether for good or evil. Thus when God shewed himself, 
or at least the place of his standing, to Moses, Aaron, 
Nadab, and Abihu, and the Elders of Israel,* he stood 
upon a paved work of sapphire stone, and as it were the 
body of heaven in its clearness, i. e. he was resolved to 
shew himself constantly good and kind, and as pleasant as 
the serene sky. The LXX. have it *' as serene and clear 
as the sight of the firmament above the clouds, not to be 
broken with any rain ;" understanding by it, the wonderful 
kindness and fatherly affection of God towards them at 
that time ; and this may be confirmed by the exposition of 
the colours of gems given by the Indian Interpreter in 
chap, ccxlvii., where he explains. 

The white colour, of good will and favour ; the red, of 
joy from success in war, and being a terror to enemies ; 
the blue, of joy, from gentleness and moderation ;t the 
green, of great renown from constancy, faith, aildJ piety. 

It is also observable, that the Egyptians painted their 
god Kvi}^, whom they looked upon as the creator of the 
world, of a dark blue.f And Homer J gives the epithet of 
blue to the eye-brow of Jupiter in granting a request, 
where the said epithet signifies the same as serene ; blue 
being the colour of the serene sky. 

[ These ideas may throw some light on several passages 
in the Book of Revelation, particularly chap, iv, 4 j xxi. 
10, 18—21 5 see also Isa. liv. 11, 12.] 

GIRDLE,§ the symbol of power, and strength, and de- 
fence, and honour. Thus in Job xii. 18, '' He girdeth 

m 

* Exod. xxiv. 10. f Euseb. Pnep. Ev. lib. liL p. 69. 

X Horn. 11. a. ver. 527. 

§ ** Symbols have sometimes a doubtful signification, whether it is 
active or passive. So that the one reflects internally upon the subject 
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their loins with a girdle," is explained to signify that God 
gives them their honour and strength to defend them- 
selves and be obeyed: and in ver. 21, '^Helooseth the 
girdle of the strong/' is explained by " he weakeneth the 
strength of the mighty." So Job xxx. 11, " because he 
hath loosed my cord, and afflicted me." The latter expres- 
sion explains the former ; my cord is ^^n^ ', the same word 
Signifies excellency. 

The same signification is also collected from Is. xi. 5. In 
ch. xxii. 21, the prophet saith, " I will strengthen him with 
thy girdle, and I will commit thy government into his 
hand," where this latter expression appears to be synony- 
mous to the former, as it often happens in the prophets. 

Is. xxiii. 10, ^' There is no more girdle/' is explained in 
the translation by strength. So in Is. xlv. 1, '*I will 
loosen the loins of kings/' signifies, I will take away their 
strength : so in the 5th verse, *^ I girded thee/' signifies, 
I strengthened thee. And so in other places, to gird is 
the same as to strengthen, and to arm.* So in profane 
authors putting on of armour is expressed by girding, f 

As to the Oneirocritics, they explain a girdle of the 
principal servant or keeper of the house, which is indeed 
the strength thereof. So say the Persian and Egj^tian 
Interpreters, ch. ccxliv. 



acting, the other externally on the subject which is acted upon. Thus 
armour or ai breasi-jylate is a symbol signifying an undaunted courage in 
the possessor ; and on the other hand a great terror on them against 
whom he comes. You may, if you please, distinguish these two sorts of 
significations thus : the passive or internal signification is primaryf 
and the other reflected, being a consequence of the former. Some sym- 
bols are found to be merely active, and others merely passive, and some 
to partake of both these qualities. These must be discovered by a dis- 
cerning judgment upon a view of the circumstances.*' — Daiibuz*s Dis- 
course on the Symbolical Language* 

* 1 Sam. ii. 4 ; Fs. zviii. 39 ; Izv. 6 j 2 Sam. xxii 40, for which see 
Bochart. Can. Lib. ii. c. 12. 

t Pausan. Bceot. p. 295. Horn. XL B. ver. 478. K ver. 15. Scrv. in 
Virgil. Ma, Lib. i.ver. 214; andiEn. ix. ver. 724. 
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Concerning a golden girdle, the Indian^ Egyptian, and 
Persian say, *' that the being girded with it signifies, that 
the person who so dreams shall arrive, in the middle of 
his age, to the greatest power and renown, and have a 
son to succeed him.*' 

GLASS is a brittle material, and is therefore well adapted 
to signify a state not durable. Thus in the Indian Oneiro- 
critic, c. cxiv., glass in general denotes a short-lived state. 
Upon which account Horace gives the epithet of glass to 
fame.* 

Glass also, upon the account of its transparency, is used 
as a symbol expressive of beauty .f And in the poets, 
waters, fountains, rivers, or seas, are often compared to 
glass, t 

[GOAT. A he-goat is the symbol of the kingdom of 
Greece. Dan. viii. 5, 6, 7, 8, 21. Two centuries before the 
time of Daniel, the Macedonians were denominated Egeada, 
or the people of the goat -, and they assumed a goat as 
their national ensign.] 

GOLD is the sjrmbol of the great value, and also dura- 
tion, incorruptibility, and the strength of the subject to 
which it is applied. 

Isaiah xiii. 12, *' I will make a man more precious than 
fine gold ; even a man than the golden wedge of Ophir." 
See Lament, iv. 2. So vessels of gold, as being precious, 
are opposed to vessels of wood and earth, in 2 Tim. ii. 20. 

Riches are the strength of a man,§ for power and riches 
go together, and are akin in the way of the world. And 
hence gold, symbolically, signifies power as well as riches. 

Agreeable to this the Phoenicians represented their gods 



* Hor. Lib. ii. Sat. iii. ver. 222. f Hor. Lib. i. Od. xvii. ver. 20. 
J Hor. Lib. iii. Od. xiii. ver. 1. Virg. .^In. Lib. vii. ver. 759. 
§ Prov. xriii. ii. 
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with purses of gold as the symbol of their power.* Thus 
also potens is rich,f and impotentia poverty. { 

GRASS. See under Trees. 

GRAVE. See under Buriajl. 

GULPH (bottomless). See Abyss, under Waters. 

H. 

[ HAIL. A storm of hail signifies the incursion and 
assault of an enemy : and especially if they come from the 
north ; the congealedness of this meteor bearing upon it the 
character of that quarter. Examples of this prophetic 
symbol we have in Isaiah^ xxviii. ^ : '* Behold, the Lord hath 
a mighty and strong one, which^ as a tempest of hail, and 
a destroying storm, as a flood of mighty waters overflowing, 
shall cast down to the earth with the hand. Ch. xxx. 30, 
*' And the Lord shall cause his glorious voice to be heard, 
and shall shew the lighting down of his arm with the 
indignation of his anger, and with the flame of a devouring 
fire^ with scattering, and tempest, and hail-stones." 

Achmetes (c. 191) says, if one dream that hail falls on a 
place, he may expect a thorough and sudden incursion of 
the enemy. But if he dream that the hail hurt the stems 
or'stalks of the wheat, and barley, according as they are 
broken, in the same proportion will the slaughter of men 
be in that place by war. 

Hail, by all the Oneirocritics, c. cxix., is interpreted, 
of inroads of enemies killing and destroying. It is used to 
the very same purpose in the Prophets :§ and by Pin- 
dar,|| and Demosthenes,^ who compares the progress of 
king Philip to a storm of hail. 

* Suid. T. 'Epfiriv. t Quintil. Institut. Orat. Lib. yi. c. 3. 

t Terent. Adelph. Act IV. Sc iii ver. 16, 16. 

§ Isa. xzxii. 19; Ezek. xiii. 11, 13. 

II PindftT. Isthm. Od. vii. ^ Demosth. Orat. de Cherrones. 
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[ A ttorm of thunder, lightning, hml, and overfiowbig rain, 
says Sir Isaac Newton^ is put for a tempest of war, descend- 
ing from the heavens, and clouds politic. Rev. xvi. 18, 21.] 

HAIR^ according to the design of God^ was given for 
honour to man. 

fVhite hair, or hoary head, is the symbol of the respect 
and honour due to the person that hath it. Levit. xix. 22, 
" Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honour the 
face of the old man." And the wise man, Prov. xvi. 31, 
saith, *' The hoary head is a crown of glory.** 

Hence we find in Dan. vii. 9, God takes upon him the 
title of Ancient of Days, rov p^T)^, iraXaioc hfJLep&y : the 
word p^Fy)> signifying both old and strong, or powerful. 
So that this implies, that God is the Lord and Master of 
seasons, or the Ruler of the world. 

The hoary head is therefore the symbol of authority^ and 
dominion, and honour, ensuing thereupon. And to this 
the Indian Interpreter agrees in c. 20. 

In general, long and beautiful hair signifies the same. 
So the Indian c. 20, the Persian, c. 21. and the Egyptian 
c. 22 : and in c. 33, the Persian and Egyptian observe, 
that the hair of the head denotes power and riches. On 
the contrary, the loss or cutting of the hair signifies, 
according to the Indian, c. 30, in respect of a king, loss of 
honour, power, and dominion, and sudden death. 

Both the Persian and Egyptian, c. 31, say, the shaving 
of the head denotes great affliction, poverty, and disgrace. 
Thus in Is. vii. 20, *' the shaving the head, the hair of the 
feet and the beard, with a razor hired** — ^the king of 
Assyria — signifies the troubles, slaughter, and destruction, 
which was to be brought upon the Jews by the Assyrian 
king and his armies. Hence also in Jer. xlvii. 5, baldness 
is destruction. 

The like may be collected out of the Arabian learning. 
For Hegiage Ben Josef,^ having dreamed that he shaved 

* Herbelot. tit Meccah. 
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the head and beard of Abdallah^ "who was then proclaimed 
and confirmed caliph at Mecca, Abdolmelik, AbdoUah's 
enemy, took this for a good omen, that Hegie^e should 
overcome Abdallah, and therefore made him general of that 
expedition he undertook against him. 

Hairs, as the hairs of women, — ^This may either denote the 
greatness^ lengthy and fineness of the hair, the symbol of 
honour and authority ; or else^ that the hair is tressed up 
and platted after the manner of women, as was the way of 
the Saracens ; and therefore those of the sect of Ali, to 
distinguish themselves, had not only a turban made 
after a particular fashion, but they also twisted their hair 
after a manner quite different from the rest of the 
Mussulmans.^ 

In this sense, hairs, as the hairs of women, is the symbol 
of luiniry and lechery : and therefore tressing or platting 
the hair is in 1 Pet. iii. 3^ 1 Tim. ii. 9, forbidden to the 
Christian women, as being the practice of the heathens,t 
and the dress of harlots^ and that of luxurious dames. § 
And not only in women, but also more particularly in men, 
is the said practice condemned in holy writ ; as 1 Cor. xi. 
14, where the word Kofiri signifies hair studiously dressed, || 
as women are wont to do with theirs. Whence such per- 
sons were always accused of effeminacy. 

HAND is the instrument of action, and according to the 
various uses it is employed about, is its signification to be 
determined. 

Hand in general is the symbol of power and 
strength, and the right hand of the chiefest power and 
strength. And hence the Oneirocritics explain the hands 
of those immediate instruments of a man's power, which 
are his brethren and sons, or chief servants.^ 

* Herbelot. Tit. Ali. f ^i^. Clem. Alex. Pad. Lib. ii. c. 12. 

t Id. Lib. iii. c. 11. p. 106. 

§ Said. Y. *Eyxtxotffup<t)fiiyri*, Aristoph. Nebul. 

n Salmas. Dialog, de Coma. 

if Oneir. c. 70, 71, 72, 73. Art. L. i. 
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To hold up by the right hand is the symbol of great pro- 
tection and favour. Ps. xviii. 35. 

The expression in Mark xvi. 19^ " He sat at the right 
hand of God/' is equivalent to the expression in Mark 
xiv. 63, " He sat at the right hand of power ;" and sig- 
nifies^ that the Divine power and authority is communi- 
cated to Christ. So the right hand of fellowship^ Gal. ii. 
9f signifies a communication of the same power and 
authority. 

To give the hands or hand, as to a master^ is the token of 
submission and future obedience. Thus in 8 Chr. xxx. 8, 
the words in the original : " give the hand unto the Lord/' 
signify^ yield yourselves unto the Lord. The like phrase 
is used in Ps. Ixviii. 31 } Lament, v. 6. And thus in 
Horace, Epod. xvii. " to give hands^" is to submit, or to 
yield one's self a slave^ as it is explained by the 
commentator. 

To lift up the right hand or hands to heaven, is the same as 
to give it or them to heaven ^ and was, therefore, as the sign 
of submission and obedience, anciently used in swearing.* 

Marks also in the hands or wrists^ were the tokens of 
servitude -, the heathens being wont to imprint marks upon 
the hands of servants, and on such as devoted themselves 
to some false deity.f Thus in Zech. xiii. 6, the prophet 
ridicules, by an irony, those who, having by a mark in 
their hands dedicated themselves to some false god, shall 
at the time then mentioned be ashamed to own it, and 
pretend that it was done, not in honour of a false god, but 
by a master who so marked his servants. It was also the 
custom of the Roman generals, to cause the soldiers 
enrolled to receive a mark in their hands. 

In the Oneirocritics, chap, cxxv,, " the receiving of a 
golden mark,*' is a symbol of great affliction. 



* Gen. xiv. 22 ; Ex. vi. 8 ; Numb. xiv. 30 ; Deut xxxii. 40 ; Ezek. 
XX. 5, 6 ; Dan. xii. 7. 
f See Spencer de Leg. Hebr. Rit. L. ii. c. 14. 
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The right hand stretched out is the symbol of an imme- 
diate exertion or assistance of power^ Exod. xv. 1^. 

The right hand, or the hands laid on a person, the symbol 
of a conveyance of blessings^^ strength, f and power or 

authority.} So 

The hand of God upon a prophet signifies the immediate 
operation of God or his holy Spirit upon the soul and body 
of the prophet^ as in 1 Kings xviii. 46; 2 Kings iii. 15 ; 
Ezek. i. S ; iii. 22 ; viii. 1. 

As the hand, so also does the finger of God denote his 
power or spirit. Thus when our Saviour says of himself^ 
that he cast out devils with the finger of God,§ this is 
said by another evangelist to be done by the Spirit of 
God. II Whereby is denoted that our Saviour had the very 
power and Spirit of God whereby at his bare command the 
devils left the possessed : whereas the sons of the Jews 
could not cast out devils at liieir bare command, but by 
invocation of the name of God. 

Thus in Exod. viii. 19, the finger of God is a work 
which none but God could perform. And thus the expres- 
sion, in Exod. xxxi. 18, of the two tables being written 
with the finger of God, seems to denote that letters were 
then first given — ^that the giving of them was a work of 
God's design and contrivance, so proper to him as not to 
be done by any other. 

[ The shaking of God's hand, denotes the manifestation 
of his power in the execution of his judgments, as in Isa. 
xi. 15 : " With his mighty wind shall he shake his hand 
over the river," &c., chaps, xiii. 2 3 xix. 16 -, Zech. ii. 9. 

The hand lifted up above enemies signifies their being 
brought into a prostrate condition, Mic. v. 9. 

God's great power is represented by his^n^er, his greater 
by his hand, his greatest by his arm.% The production of 
lice was by the finger of God, Exod. viii. 19 ; his 

* Gen. xlviii. 14—20. f Dan. x. 10. 

X Num. zxvii. 18. § Luke xi 20. 

11 Matt, xii 28. ^ Grotius. 
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other miracles in £g3rpt were wrought by his hand, chap. 
iii. 20 ; the destruction of Pharaoh and his host, in the 
Red Sea, by his arm, chap. xv. 6. ] 

God declares that he wrote the Commandments that 
Moses might teach them.* But what need was there for 
God to write them himself, if the invention of letters for 
the sound of words had been before known, especially after 
the breach of the first tables, made of a very precious sub- 
stance, when Moses might as well have written the deca- 
logue himself, as have furnished the second stones ? 

The invention of expressing sounds articulate by cha- 
racters, seems to exceed the reach of human wit ; and it 
has been observed and proved by many learned men, that 
the characters or letters of all nations, which represent 
only sounds or words, are derived from the Mosaical ; and 
Eupolemus, an ancient Jewish historian, cited by Clemens 
Alexandrinus,f and Eusebius,} says, '' That Moses was 
the first wise man who taught first the art of grammar or 
writing to the Jews ; that the Phoenicians received it from 
them, and the Greeks from the Pheenicians." 

But however, though the finger of God, in this place of 
Exodus, should not relate to the giving of letters not 
before known, yet it proves that the law was given by Grod, 
and that the writing of it was his peculiar work done by no 
other than God, or at least at his command. 

Lastly, from the hands being the symbol of power, the 
Egyptian priests in their processions had each in his hand 
a symbol of his particular office : for an instance of which;, 
see under Ra.in. 

HARPS, or guitars, § are constantly in the Holy Scrip- 
tures instruments of joy. 

Harps of God are either an Hebraism, to shew their 



'*' Exod. zxiv. 12. 

f Clem. Alex. Strom L. l, p. 148.. 

X Euseb. Praep. Evang. L. ix. p. 252. 

§ Gen. xxxi. 27 ; Psa. Ixxxi. 2 ; Isa. xxiv. 8 ; Job xxx. 31. 
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excellency* as the addition of God often signifies the most 
excellent things in their kind^ being in the Scriptures said 
to be of God, as a prince of God,* the mountains of God,t 
the cedars of God, % &nd the like. Or else harps given as 
from God j or harps of God may be harps used in the service 
of God, in opposition to harps common and profane j as the 
instruments of music, in the service of the temple, were 
called the musical instruments of God,§ and instruments 
of music of the Lord. || 

HARVEST, in several places of Scripture, denotes some 
destroying judgment, by which people fall as corn by the 
scythe. It is thus used in Isa. xvii. 6; Jer. li. 33 ; Joel 
iii. 13. 

Homer % compares men falling thick in battle, to corn 
Codling in ranks in the harvest. 

The Indian Oneirocritic says, " If a king dream that 
he sees harvest reaped in his own country, he will soon 
hear of a slaughter of his people." 

This metaphor of reaping or mowing, is also used in 
' most authors to signify an excision or utter destruction of 
the subject. So Horace** and Virgil ft have used it. And 
in Homer, :(:( mowing is a symbol of war; the straw sig- 
nifies the slain, and the crop or com, those that escape. 

Harvest, upon the account of the corn gathered and 
laid up, is sometimes used in a good sense. Thus in Matt, 
ix. 37i Luke x. 2, the raising of the Christian churclf 
is by our Saviour compared to a harvest. And the la- 
bourers or reapers are the preachers of the Word, and their 
scythe their preaching of it. See also John iv. 35. And 



* Gen. xxiii. 6, in the Original. f Pm. xxzvi. 6, ace, to the Or. 

i Psa. hoK. 11, tn the Original. 

§ 1 Chron. xvi. 43. |] 2 Chron. vii. 6. ^ II. K ver. 67, &c. 

** Hor. L. iv. Od. 14, ver. 31, 32. ff Virgil. Mm L. x. ver. 513. 
iX Horn. II. T. ver. 221, &c. 
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so in Jer. viii. 20, *' The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended, and we are not saved/' i. e. the time in which we 
expected to be saved is past. 

Lastly, harvest, upon the account of the separation of 
the com from the earth or stubble, is used in Matt, 
xiii. 30, as the symbol of the end of the world : when the 
good are to be separated from the bad, in order for the one 
to be preserved as com, and the other to be destroyed as 
chaff. 

[ According to Bishop Horsley, in Scripture the harvest 
is always the in-gathering of the objects of God's final mercy* 
Rev. xiv. 15, 16 ; Matt. xiii. 30 5 Mark iv. 29 ; Hos. vi. 11. 
'^ The vintage," he observes, " is always an image of the 
season of judgment; but the harvest of the in-gathering of 
the objects of God's final mercy. I am not aware that a 
single unexceptionable instance is to be found in which the 
harvest is a type of judgment. In Rev. xiv. 15, 16, ' The 
sickle is thrust into the ripe harvest, and the earth is 
reaped;* i.e. the elect are gathered from the four winds 
of heaven. The wheat of God is gathered into his bam. 
Matt. xiii. 20. After this reaping of the earth, the sickle 
is applied to the clusters of the vine, and they are cast 
into the great wine-press of the wrath of God, Rev. xiv. 
18 — 20. This is judgment. In Joel iii. 13, the ripe har- 
vest is the harvest of the vine ; i. e. the grapes fit for 
gathering, as appears from the context. In Jer. li. S3, the 
•act of thrashing the corn upon the floor, not the harvest, 
is the image of judgment. It is true, the burning of the 
tares in our Saviour's parable, Matt, xiii., is a work of 
judgment, and of the time of harvest, previous to the bind- 
ing of the sheaves. But it is an accidental adjunct of the 
business, not the harvest itself. I believe the harvest is 
never primarily, and in itself, an image of vengeance." * ] 

To HATE. See To Love. 



* See Horsley on Rosea vi. 11. 
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HEAD, in general, as being the governing part of man, 
always implies rule : and therefore the symbols about the 
head must shew the qualities and extent of the power to 
rule. Accordingly, diadems, Biddrifjia, are constantly the 
symbols of an imperial or autocratorical power,* extend- 
ing itself upon all sorts of' power, civil and ecclesiastical ^ 
[as in.ReVk xiii. 1, " Upon the horns iten diadems;** and 
chap. xix. l^: " On his head many diaden^s.**'} 

2r6^avo(, translated crowns, are symbols of an inferior 
feudatory or delegated power 3 so that there is the same 
difference between them and diadems, as there is between a 
royal or imperial crown, and a coronet. [ In Scripture it 
is the symbol of the spiritual victory and glory of the 
saints ; as in 2 Tim. iv. 8 ; Rev. ii. 10, and iv. 4.] 

The crown or coronet is by the Indian Interpreter, 
c. 247« explained of the second person to the king, or the 
prime minister of state. So that the crown or coronet is 
the symbol of judicial power and dominion inferior to the 
supreme. It is also the symbol of victory and reward ; it 
being customary for conquerors to be crowned. 

The head of a people signifies their king or chief go- 
vernor ; the heads of a people their princes or magistrates. 

When a body politic comes under the symbol of an 
animal, and is so considered as one body, the head thereof 
by the rule of analogy is its capital city. Thus in Isa. vii. 
8, 9, a capital city is a head, and taken for all the territo- 
ries belonging to it. And the Roman authors f affected to 
caU Rome the head of the world. By the same rule, cities, 
inferior to the general head, are themselves capital cities, 
and therefore heads to their respective provinces. 

To have a great head portends principality and em- 
pire. J 

For the hair of the head, see Hair. 

* See Hesychius in toc. Aidt5»)/xa. Barn. Brisson. de Regno Persico 

L. L 7. 33, 34. 

t Ovid. Met L. xv. ver. 435. T. LIy. Hist. L. xxi. c. 30. Plin. N. 

Hist. L. ill. c. 5. YaL Max. L. yiii. c. 14. 

I Artem. L. i c. 18. 
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HEAT (scorching) in Isa. xlix. 10, and so in Rev. vii. 16, 
is a burning wind frequent in the deserts of Arabia. It 
comes with such hot, fiery, poisonous puffs, as that it 
strikes men dead very suddenly. Tavernier * saith that 
when a man is struck dead by it, if you thereupon touch 
his flesh it feels like a slimy fat, and if you take hold of a 
limb, it will immediately come clear off, as if the party had 
been dead some months before. 

It is highly probable that this was the instrument 
wherewith God sometimes plagued the Israelites, and 
killed them so suddenly. 

The ninety-first Psalm, which begins with mentioning 
God*s protection, describes the plague as arrows : as indeed 
in those winds there are observed flashes of fire. And 
therefore, in Numb. xiii. 3, the place in which the plague 
was received, is for that reason called Taberah, i. e. a 
burning. 

Hence a plague is called "^yi, as a desert is called ^^1D 
because those winds came from the desert, and were real 
plagues } and were also called U^p, from nip the East, or 
Arabia, where the deserts were, from whence those plague 
winds came. 

When this dreadful wind surprises men abroad, there is 
no way to escape present death but one, which is, as 
Tavernier observes from his own experience, by lying flat 
on the ground, and wrapping themselves very close with 
their cloaks, tents, or the like. 

This hot wind, when used as a symbol, signifies the fire 
of persecution, or else some prodigious wars which destroy 
men : wind (as will appear afterwards) signifying war ; 
and fire, or scorching heat, signifying persecution and 
destruction. 

So in Matt. xiii. 6, 21, and Luke viii. 6, 13, heat is tri- 
bulation, temptation, or persecution ; and in 1 Pet. iv. 12, 
burning tends to temptation. 

* See Tavemier's Pers. Trav. L. v. c. 23. 
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A gentle heat of the sun, signifies^ according to the 
oriental Oneirocritics, c. I67. the favour and bounty of 
the prince ; but great heat, punishment, and proportionable 
to the greatness of the heat. 

Hence the burning of the heavens is a portentum ex- 
plained in Livy,* of slaughter. 

And thus Psa. cxxi. 6, ** The sun shall not smite thee by 
day, nor the moon by night," is in the next verse ex- 
plained thus : " The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil ; 
he shall preserve thy soul/' 

The scorching heat of the sun, denotes also vexatious 
wars, persecutions, and troubles inflicted by kings. 

HEAVEN. According to the ancients, agreeably to 
whose ideas of things the symbolic language and character 
were fashioned, there is a threefold world, and there- 
fore a threefold heaven : the invisible, the visible, and the 
political ; which last may be either civil or ecclesiastical. 

Wherever the scene is laid, heaven signifies, symbolically, 
the ruling power or government 5 that is, the whole assembly 
of the ruling powers, which, in respect of the subjects or 
earth, are a political heaven, being over and ruling the 
subjects, as the natural heaven stands over and rules the 
earth : so that according to the subject is the term to be 
limited ; and therefore Artemidorus, writing in the times 
of the Roman emperors, makes the country of Italy to be 
heaven. As heaven,t says he, is the abode of gods, so 
is Italy of kings. 

In i£schylus,| one of the seven heroes, who carried in 
the ensigns or symbols of their shields, the prospect of 
their designs to overthrow the city of Thebes, and the 
government of Eteocles^ hath therein a heaven burnt by 
the stars about it. 



* liv. Hist L. iii. c. 6. f Art Lib. ii. c. 73. 

t ^8ch. Septem. c. Theb. ver. 393. 
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In the Oaelrocritics heaven is explained of kitigs or 
dominion. In chap, clxii. all of them agree in this: " If 
a king dreams that he is raised up to the starry heaven^ it 
denotes that he shall obtain a greater height and renown 
than other kings : if he dreams that upon his ascent he 
sits down in heaven^ it denotes that he shall rule over a 
greater kingdom than he already has. 

Heaven thus signifying the ruling powers, the Chinese 
call their monarch Tiencu,* the son of heaven ; meaning 
thereby the most powerful monarch. And thus in Matt, 
xxiv. 30> Heaven is synonymous to powers and glory 5 and 
in the words of our Saviour just going before^ " the powers 
of the heavens shall be shaken/* it is easy to conceive that 
he meant the kingdoms of the world should he overthrown 
to submit to his kingdom. 

Any government is a world ; and therefore in Isa. li. 
15, 16, heaven and earth signify a political universe, a 
kingdom or polity ; the words are, " 1 am the Lord thy 
God, that divided the sea, whose waves roared ^ the Lord 
of hosts is my name ; and I have put my words in thy 
mouth, and have covered thee in the shadow of my hand, 
that I might plant the heavens, and lay the foundations of the 
earth, and say unto Sion, Thou art my people : " that is 
to say, that I might make them that were hut scattered 
persons and slaves in Egypt before, a kingdom or polity, 
to be governed by their own laws and magistrates. (See 
p. 101.) Thus also in the same prophet, chap. Ixv. I7, a 
new heaven and a new earth, signify a new government, 
new kingdom^ new people. 

A door opened in heaven, signifies the beginning of a new 
kind of government. 

To ascend up into heaven, as was before shewn from the 
Oneirocritics, signifies to be in full power, to obtain rule 



* See Herbelot on this Title. 
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and dominion. And thus is the symbol to be understood 
in Isa. xiv. 13, 14, where the words of the king of Babylon, 
meaning to subdue all the worlds are " I will ascend into 
heaven^ I will exalt my throne above the stars of God : I 
will sit also upon the mount of the congregation, in the 
sides of the north ; I will ascend above the heights of the 
clouds I I will be like the most High." 

7b descend from heaven, signifies, symbolically, to act by 
a commission from heaven. And thus our Saviour uses 
the word descending , John i. 51, in speaking of the angels 
acting by Divine commission, at the command of the Son 
of man. 

To fall from heaven, signifies to lose power and authority, 
to be deprived of the power to govern ; to revolt or 
apostatize. 

For Fire from Heaven, see under Fire. 

Heaven opened. The natural heaven being the symbol of 
the governing part of the political world, a new face in the 
natural represents a new face in the political. Or the 
heaven may be said to be opened when the day appears, 
and consequently shut when night comes, as appears from 
' Virgil.^ And thus the Scripture, in a poetical manner, 
speaks of the doors of heaven, Psa. Ixxviii. 23 : " Of the 
heaven being shut,** 1 Kings viii. 35; and in Ezekiel i. 1, 
the heaven is said to be opened. 

Host of heaven (Gen. ii. 1), signifies the sun, moon, and 
stars, under the symbol of an army ; in which the sun is 
considered as the king, the moon as his vicegerent or 
prime minister in dignity, the stars and planets as their 
attendants ; and the constellations, as the battalions and 
squadrons of the army drawn up in order, that they 
may concur with their leaders to execute the designs and 
commands of the sovereign. And thus, according to this 

* Vid. Yiirgil. JEu, Lib* x. Ter. 1, cum not. Ssrr. 
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notion, it is said, in the song of Deborah, '' The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera."* 

Midst of heaven may be the air, or the region between 
heaven and earth. 

In an ecclesiastical view, heaven may denote the tme 
church J earth the idolatrous. And then the air, as the 
midst of heaven, may be the symbol of such professors of 
Christianity, as are neither idolatrous nor yet true Chris- 
tians, being such as are lukewarm, and destitute of a faith 
producing good works. 

In a political view, the heaven may represent the visible 
supreme powers of the world, the earth the common subjects 
of those powers ; and then the air, as the midst of heaven, 
will be the symbol of inferior rulers, who are placed be- 
tween the supreme governors and the lowest of the sub- 
jects. Thus, as in the natural world, the air is the medium 
through which the heat and light of the sun is conveyed to 
the earth ^ so inferior ruling powers are those through 
whom justice is distributed to the meanest of the people. 

Again, the air, as the midst of heaven, may be considered 
in another view, as the middle station betwixt the corrupted 
earth, and the throne of God in heaven. And in this 
sense the air is the proper place where God's threat6nings 
and imminent judgments against the impenitent inhabit- 
ants of the earth should be denounced, to denote, at the 
same time, God's forbearance and readiness to punish. 

Thus in 1 Chron. xxi. 16, it is said that David saw the 
angel of the Lord stand between the earth and the heaven, 
as he was just going to destroy Jerusalem with the pesti- 
lence, which vision was exhibited to David, that he might 
have time and occasion to put up prayers for the city 
which was going to be destroyed by that plague : so that 
the hovering of the angel was to shew that there was room 
to pray for mercy, just as God was going to inflict the 



* Judges V. 30. 
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punishment It was not fallen as yet upon the earth ; it 
liad not as yet done any execution. 

[" ' To stretch out the heavens, and lay the foundations of 
the earth * (Isa. li. IG) may he an image generally signi- 
fying the execution of the greatest purposes of providence. 
Perhaps "the heavens" may denote hierarchies or reli- 
gious establishments, and " the earth ** secular govern- 
ments. And under the image of " extending the heavens, 
and setting the earth on its foundations/* the Holy Spirit 
may describe a new and improved face both of religion 
and civil government, as the ultimate effect of Christianity 
in the latter ages. Certainly not religion only, but civil 
government also, has already received great improvement 
from Christianity; but the improvement will at last be 
inconceivably greater and universal. And whenever this 
phrase of " stretching out the heavens, and laying the 
foundations of the earth/' is applied by the prophets to 
things clearly future, and yet clearly previous to the 
general judgment, I apprehend it denotes those great 
changes for the better, in ecclesiastical and civil politics, 
in religion and morals, which are to take place in the very 
last period of the church on earth ; not without allusion 
to that physical improvement of the system of the mate- 
rial world, which seems in some places to be literally pre- 
dicted. I cannot believe, with Vitringa, that any thing 
that has yet taken place answers to the full meaning of 
that astonishing image. It is true that the prophets often 
confound the ends of things with their beginnings. But 
if the first promulgation of the Gospel be ever described 
under the image of a new- making of the whole external 
world, which with the highest reverence for the authority 
of the learned and judicious Vitringa, I as yet believe 
not, it must be so described, not simply in itself, but with 
a view to its ultimate effect. The establishment of the 
Christian religion in the Roman empire, by Constantine, 
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was a further step indeed towards the ultimate effect ; but 
still falls short of the grandeur of the image. Which 
being indeed of all images the greatest that the human 
mind can apprehend, must be applicable to that which it 
represents, whatever it may he, only in its highest and 
most finished state." — Bishop Honley, ] 

HORNS, the symbols of power, exerted by strength of 
arms; because such beasts as have horns make use of 
them as their arms. 

As the symbol of strength they are used in Psa. xviii. 2 > 
and in Horace,* Ovid,f and Claudian.{ 

They are also used to denote the regal power ', and when 
they are distinguished by number, they signify so many 
monarchies. Thus horn signifies a monarchy, in Jer. 
xlviii. 25 i and in Zech. i. 18, &c., the four horns are the 
four great monarchies which had each of them subdued 
the Jews. See also Dan. viii. 20 — 22. 

The horn of David, in Psa. cxxxii. 18, is explained by 
the Targum of a glorious king to arise out of the house of 
David. 

It appears, from Valerius Maximus,§ that the ancient 
Romans understood horns as the symbol of regal govern- 
ment ; and the images of the gods, kings, and heroes, 
among the heathen, were adorned with horns as a mark of 
their royalty and power.|| Agreeably to this the Oneiro* 
critics explain the horn of great power, riches, and 
dignity.^ 

Horns upon a wild beast are not only expressive of 
powers, but also of such powers as are tyrannical, ra- 
venous, and at enmity with God and his saints, as in 
Daniel, chap. viii. 



* Hor. Lib. iii. Od. 21, & Epod. 6. f Ovid. Met Lib. viii. fin. 
X Claud, dc B. Get. ver. 603. § VaL M. Lib. v. c 6. § 3. 

II Potter's Antiquitiei of Greece, Vol. i. p. 193. 
.^ Oneir. c. S2, 83, 238, 239, and 242. 
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[The size of a horn denotes its intrinsical^ ph3r8ical 
power, Dan. viii. 5 ; the smallness of the anomalous horn 
of the fourth beast, Dan. vii. 8, indicates that its physical 
power is small, compared with that of the other horns : 
its ^ eyes like a man,'- are expressive of its policy and 
canning ; and its " month speaking great things," de- 
notes its pretensions.] 

Horns of an altar. An altar, both among the Jews and 
the heathen^ was an asylum or sanctuary for such persons 
as fled to it for refuge. 

By Exod. xxi. 14, it appears that the altar of Holocausts 
was, to the Jews« an asylum for crimes undesignedly 
committed. 

As to the practice of the heathen, in this respect, the 
proofs are very copious.''^ Whole tragedies of iEschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides are grounded thereupon. And 
the sanctuary of the altar was held so sacred and in- 
violable, that iEschylus, in one place, amongst others, 
saith, ^ That an altar was stronger than a tower-^that it 
was an invincible shield."t And thus Homer (when the 
Trojans, headed by Hector, were just ready to destroy the 
Greeks in their camp, and to bum their ships^ and Aga- 
memnon had thereupon prayed that Jupiter would protect 
them from utter ruin) makes Jupiter to have sent this 
omen. An eagle brings a fawn, and throws him upon 
Jupiter's altar, where the fawn represents the frighted 
Greeks, wbo, being driven by Hector, should at last find 
an asylum under Jupiter's protection : and so the Greeks 
understood it ; they thereupon recovering their courage, 
and renewing the charge. :{ But farther, those who fled to 
the altar for protection took hold of the horns thereof. 



* See the Grecian antiquities before cited, VoL i., from page 198 
to a04. 
f ^scbyl. Suppl ver. 198. I Horn. 11 Lib. ym. ver. 345, &c. 
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Thu8 Adonijah fearing SolomoD, 1 Kings i. 50, arose and 
went and caught hold on the horns of the altar. So 
likewise Joab fled unto the tabernacle of the Lord, and 
caught hold on the horns of the altar, 1 Kings ii. S8 ; but 
because he was guilty of wilful murder, he was slain ac- 
cording to the law, Exod. xxi. 14. 

In like manner, the heathens^ when they fled for pro- 
tection, or implored the help of their gods, were wont to 
take hold of the horns of their altars.* 

Farther, the altars were looked upon as the tables of the 
gods,t and therefore he who had caught hold on the altar 
was looked upon as one who was received into friendship 
with the god to whom it was dedicated, and therefore as 
one who was not to be punished by man. 

Upon these accounts the horns of the altar are the sym- 
bol of the Divine protection, and therefore when the pro- 
phet Amos, ch. iii. 14, says — " And the horns of the altar 
shall be cut off, and fall to the ground/* — the meaning is, 
that there shall be no more atonements made thereupon ; 
the asylum or sanctuary thereof shall no more stand. 

HORSE. The horse was of old used only for warlike 
expeditions, and not barely to ride, draw, and drudge, as 
it is now practised with us. Hence in that noble descrip- 
tion of the horse, in the book of Job4 there is no notice 
taken of any quality of his but what relates to war. So 
that the horse is the symbol of war and conquest. And 
therefore, when the prophet Zecbariah, ch. x. 3, saith, 
" that God hath made Judah as his goodly horse in the 
battle," the meaning is, that he will make them con- 
querors over his enemies, glorious and successful. 

Thus in Ps. xlv. 5, D3*l to ride, is turned in the LXX by 
(^aaikeveiv, to reign. And in several other places, to ride, 

* See Serrius in Virgil, L. vi. ver. 134, and the before named Anti- 
quities of Greece, Vol. i. p. 193. 
f See the before mentioned Grecian Antiquities, Vol. i. c. 3. p. 203. 
X Job xxzix. 18 — 35. 
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signifies to have dominion.* Agreeably to this, the Oneiro- 
critics say,t " that if any one dreams that he rides upon a 
generous horse^ it denotes that he shall obtain dignity, fame, 
authority, prosperity, and a good name among the people ; 
in short, all such things which may accrue to a man 
by good success in martial affairs." And hence, from the 
horse*s being the instrument of conquest, and therefore 
the symbol of the dignity, fame, power, prosperity, and 
success he causes, when Carthage was founded, and a 
horse*s head was dug up by the workmen, the soothsayers 
gave out that the city would be warlike and powerful. 4 

As a horse is a warlike, so he is also a swift creature, 
and is therefore not only the symbol of conquest, but also 
of the speediness of it.§ 

If the colour of the horse be given, it must be parti- 
cularly considered. White is the symbol of joy, felicity, 
and prosperity. And therefore white horses were used by 
conquerors on their days of triumph. || And it was, and 
still is, the custom of the Eastern nations to ride on white 
horses at the marriage cavalcade.^ White horses were 
also looked upon by the ancients as the swiftest.** By a 
white horse, therefore, all the good significations of a 
horse in general are greatly enhanced. And therefore a 
white horse, in proportion to the capacity and quality of his 
rider, is the symbol of a very speedy and great advance- 
ment, and the certain prognostic of great joy and triumph 
upon that account. 

For the rest of the Colours^ see under Colour. 

To ride armed. — For a prince to dream that he rides 

* Deut. xxxii. 13 ; Ps. Ixvi. 12 ; Is.lviii. 14. 
t The Indian, c. 152 : the rest, c. 233. 
\ Justin. Hist. L. zviii. c. 5. 
§ Joel ii. 4 ; Hab. i 8 ; Jer. iv. 13. 

II Virgil, ^n. Pompon. Lset. in the triumph of DiodesiAn and 
Maximian. Ovid de Arte Amandi, L. i. ver. 214. 
% Cassiod. Var. L. i. Ep. i. 

** Hor. L. i Sat. vii. ver. 8. VirgiL JEn, L. xii. rer. 84. 

F 5 
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armed, denotes* according to the Persian and Egyptian, in 
ch. clvi.* that he shall overcome his enemies* and obtain 
great renown in war. 
For the tail of a hone, see under Tail. 

HOUSE. To build an hovse, is, in the Hebrew^ style* to ^ 
settle a family: to make one prosper. So in Exod. i. 
21, "he built them houses/* signifies that they flou- 
rished and prospered. The same phrase occurs in 1 Sam. 
ii. 35 ', 2 Sam. vii. 27 : 1 Kings xi. 38. And so in Euri- 
pides** ''Wisdom is immoveable, and keeps together a 
house*" — an expression found in Solomon* Prov. ix. 1, to 
the very same purpose. And therefore* in the sjrmbolical 
language, houses, palaces* and sons mutually explain 
each other. 

Thus, according to the Persian and £g]rptian Interpre- 
ters, ch. cxlviii. : '' If a king dreams that he orders a new 
palace to be built for his habitation and it be finished, 
it denotes that he shall beget a son and heir :*' children* or 
rather sons* being the settlement of a house or family. 

HUNGER and THIRST, the symbols of affliction. 
Thus in Deut. viii. 3, it is said, " he humbled thee, and 
suffered thee to hunger*" where the latter is the instrument 
of the former. So Deut. xxxii. 24* " they shall be burnt 
with hunger ;*' i. e. shall be tormented or afflicted. So 
to fast is often called to afflict ones soul; as in Lev. xvi. 29* 

31 ; Is. Iviii. 6. • 

In Aristophanes, hunger is proverbially used for great 

misery.t See 1 Cor. iv. 11 ; 2 Cor. xi. 27; Phil. iv. 12. 
3y several expressions of our Saviour, *' to hunger and 

thirst," signify to be in want of hearing God's Word ; 

that is, to be hindered by persecution from worshipping 

God in peace. See Ps. xxiii ; Ecclus. xxiv. 19 ; John iv. 

13, 14; vi. 35. 



* Eurip. Bacch. 389. f Arist. Avib. 
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INCENSE, in the Mosaical Service^ was made out of 
four sorts of aromatics, as they are named in Exod. xxx. 
34, stacta, onycha, galbanum, &nd frankincense. 

The use of this composition was twofold. The first was 
by the pleasantness of the smell to draw the favour of God, 
as it were to make him cheerful, and more willing to hear 
the petitions that, at the time of its being by fire offered, 
were made to him. As indeed everything that was burnt 
in the service of the tabernacle was for that intent. If it 
was accepted, it was called a " sweet savour ;" if on the 
contrary, "a stink in the nostrils," Lev. xxvi. 31, or 
" stinking savour,*' Eccles. x. 1 5 Joel ii. 10 3 Ephes. v. 2 ; 
and Lev. iii. 5, 16. The other use was by the smoke 
thereof to make a kind of covering to take away the sins 
from the sight of God, and thereby to favour the expia- 
tion : for to expiate and to cover are notions akin in the 
Hebrew language. Lev. xvi. 13. 

Thus was it in the Mosaical dispensation, when men were 
kept at a great distance from the presence of God -, who 
being their king was attended and served after the manner 
of monarchs. Now as these, when received by their 
subjects, are treated with cheer and perfumes, according 
to the Oriental manner ; so must God be treated. 

For these reasons, prayers or petitions being always 
received through the cloud of incense, the incense is 
become the symbol of prayers. From hence it comes, 
that many expressions used concerning prayers are 
borrowed from the use and offering of incense, and other 
sacrifices, to which they were always joined.* 

So because nb)^ signifies both to ascend, and to light or 



* See Mede*8 Christian Sacrifice, ch. ri. 
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buTD, and nVi^, both an ascent, and holocanst or bnmt- 
offering ; therefore it is said. Acts x. 4, that '< Prayers and 
alms ascend before God.** So likewise, because the little 
portions of an offering, which are thrown into the fire, are 
called a memorial, therefore there is added in the same 
place ayifiritray etc fivrifioffwov, (that they ascended up for a 
memorial.) So the Psalmist, Ps. cxlii. % saith, " Let my 
prayer be directed as incense before thee." 

In the Oneirocritics incense is the symbol of favour and 
good fame. So the Persian, ch. clxix: *^If any one 
dreams that he offers incense in the inner part of a temple, 
it denotes that in proportion to the fragrancy of the smell, 
he shall obtain a good character and power and authority 
from his prince.*' 

To incense men with a censer, signifies, according to the 
Indian, ch. xxviii. to speak harsh words, but sweet at the 
same time, or profitable to them — the harshness being 
signified by the fire, and the sweetness by the incense. 

IRON, the symbol of strength, patience, and constancy. 
So in Jer. i. 18 : "I have made thee this day a defenced 
city, an iron piUar.*' 

In general iron is taken in ill part, for stubborn, cruel, 
or hard. Thus in Isa. xlviii. 4 : " Thy neck is an iron 
sinew, and thy brow brass.*' So Jer. vi. 28, of the rebel- 
lious Jews, *' they are brass and iron." And in Jer. xvii. 
1, **the sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron:** — 
never to go out of their heart, nor to be expiated, as the 
following words imply. 

In Lev. XX vi. 9, a heaven of iron signifies hard times, 
either on the account of scarcity or ty^ranny. 

In Deut. xxviii. 33, earth of iron is an unfruitful land. 

So in Jer. xxviii. 13, 14, yokes of iron, signify grievous 
bondage. And 1 Kings xxii. 11, the false prophet Zede- 
kiah, who made himself horns of iron, meant by that 
symbol to shew, that the king of Israel should have irre- 
sistible power. And a rod of iron signifies a severe and 
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harsh government. [Mic. iv. 13, the Lord promises to 
make the horn of the daughter of Zion iron ; i.e. to indue 
her with irresistible power for the destruction of her 
enemies.] 

To dream of being changed into iron, denotes, says 
Artem. L. i. 53, lasting misery and troubles. 

When the poet Statius describes the palace of Mars, to 
shew the mischief of war,* he makes it all of iron : so in 
the oracle about the bones of Orestes in Herodotus,t 
and Pausanias,! the anvil and hammer are expressed by 
trff/M iirl TTiy/uari Keirai, (mischief upon mischief) : because, 
saith the one, iron was invented to do mischief ; the other, 
because arms of iron were invented to that end. So that 
iron and mischief are in this oracle synonymous. 

In Horace,§ iron troops are bold, hardy, mischievous 
enemies. 

ISLAND, or ^M, in the Hebrew tongue, is such a place 
to which men went by sea from Judea ; whence Europe 
is in Holy Scripture called the Islands of the Sea : so in 
Isa. XX. 6, the land of Cush, or Ethiopia, seems to be called 
an island, because the Israelites went to it by sea from 
Eziongeber. And indeed any place or haven to which 
ships resorted, was by them called an island. 

Thus the city of Tyre,|| as it was in ancient times, comes 
under the name of the Isle in Isa. xxiii. 2, 6, though 
seated only near the sea; and the Tyrians, under the 
name of the Inhabitants of the Isle, and at the same time 
of merchants ; and their city, the merchant city, ver. 3, 11 . 
And because the Hebrews looked upon islands as places 
of merchandise, to which men went to traffic and fetch 
riches ; hence it comes, that an island, in their notion, is 
akin to Mart-Town, a rich trading populous city, a place 

* Pap. Stat. Theb. L. vii. ver. 43. f Herodot. L. i. c. 67. 

X Pausan. Lacon. p. 83. Stephan. de Urbib. Voc. Tcyla. 
$ Hor. L. iv. Od. 14, ver. 29, 30. 
II Vid. Jac. Perizon. Orig. Babyl. c. vL 
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from whence riches are brought. Thus in Ezek. zxvii. Z, 
Tyre also is called a mart, inTopwv, of the people from 
many islands. And the whole chapter^ together with the 
Targum, is a plain proof of this, especially the 15th rerse, 
where it is said, " many isles were the merchandise of thine 
hand.** So in Isa. Ix. 9, islands and ships are mentioned, 
in order to produce and bring silver and gold. 

For this very reason, as will be shewn in its proper 
place, ships are the symbols of profit and riches. 

Thus in Isa. xxiii. 2, they that travel over sea, and 
merchants, are synonymous; the Hebrew ^no, and the 
Greek "EfAiropo^, signifying both ; because so called from 
their passing to and fro : so that an island is a place of 
trade, to which and from whence are brought over sea in 
ships all kinds of merchandise and riches : because the 
sea and rivers afford the conveniency of trading from one 
place to another, and thereby enrich all the country. 
Whence in Euripides* f^iyaQ irXoirov Xc/Ldfv, a great haven 
of riches, signifies a great revenue. 

Upon the whole, an island being thus, in the notion of 
the Hebrews, a place sitting near the sea, convenient for 
merchandise, and flowing with riches by all kind of trade, 
symbolically signifies the riches, revenues, places, or ways 
of trading, and treasures of the matter about which the 
83rmbol is employed. In the same manner as we may say 
now of the kingdoms of Spain, Britain, and others, that the 
American plantations, which are islands to them all in the 
Hebrew style, are the riches and revenues of those king- 
doms, because their trade and riches are fetched from 
thence. And the waters or seas, the merchants, and 
islands to which they resort, are as a crop or revenue to 
the city where they come. 

Thus in Isa. xxiii. 3, the prophet, speaking of Tyre, 
which is before called the Isle by way of excellency, 
adds, *' And by great waters the seed of Sihor, the harvest 

* Eur. Orest. ver. 1077. 
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of the river, is her revenue, and she is a mart of nations ; 
'where the meaning seems plainly to be this : the mer- 
chants, by their sea-trade, sow as it were their seed in the 
-waters for increase, and the revenues arising by the waters 
are as her harvest ; he compares their sea-trade to the 
overflowing of the Sihor, or NUe, and saith it brings them 
xiches, as the Nile to the Egyptians by his fertility. 
The LXX. €v vSari T^Wf, fnrspfia fABrajUXtavj ^c iLfirjTov 
€i<rfepofAivov, oe nerdfioXot t&v idy&v. They seem to have 
taken inu^, instead of, or as ino merchants. See Schind- 
ler. According to them the place is thus to be taken : 
" The seed of merchants are as thrown in many waters ; the 
merchants of the nations are as a crop brought in.** Or 
thus : " In many waters is the seed of merchants ; they are 
as a crop to the place where they resort." Which is just as 
Tully argues : *' Quasi qusedam prsedia populi Rom. sunt 
vectigalia nostra, atque provincial."* 



K. 

KEY signifies power and trust committed. It denotes 
power either to stop the action or to exert it, according to 
the circumstances. 

So the keys of the kingdom of heaven, Matt. xvi. 19, signify 
the power to admit into that state, and to confer the 
graces and benefits thereof. So in Luke xi. 5^, the key of 
knowledge, signifies the power of attaining to knowledge, 
the means of getting knowledge; and, according to the 
same analogy, to open the Scriptures, Luke xxiv. 39, is to 
shew the true meaning of them, whereby others may un- 
derstand them. So in Isa. xxii. 22, the keys of David, sig- 
nifies the power to rule ; and so the Targum hath there 
dominifim. 



* M, T. Cic. in Verr. L. ii. p. 239. 
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Thus the heathen, to denote the government of Plato» 
and the rest of the infernal gods, assigned to them the 
keys of the infernal pits.* And therefore Pluto and Pro- 
serpine were represented with keys in their hands. f So 
Silence, which is inactivity, is represented by a golden key 
on the tongue in Sophocles. { And so in the Arabian 
writers, Soliman Ben Abddalmalek had the name or title 
of Meftah Alkhair, the key of goodness, because he had 
set at liberty all the wretches in prison, and done good to 
all his subjects. § 

[ Keys are, in Rev. i. 18, the symbols of Christ*s power 
over Hades, the place of separate spirits, and the grave. 
Hence Christ saith, Matt. xvi. IS, that the gates of Hades, 
i. e. death, shall not prevail against his church.] 

To KILL, or Slay, is to be explained according to the 
nature of the subject spoken of. 

To kill men, is- utterly to destroy them. 

To kill a kingdom, is to destroy utterly the power it had 
to act as such : for acting and living are analogical to each 
other. II And government is the life of the commonwealth. 
And therefore as long as the commonwealth can perform 
the actions of government, so long it lives ; if they are 
stopped, that life dies. 

KING signifies the possessor of the supreme power, let 
it be lodged in one or more persons.^ It also frequently 
signifies a succession of kings. And king and kingdom are 
synonymous, as appears from Daniel vii. 17> 23. 



* Orph. Argonaut, ver. 1369. f Pansan. Eliac. I. p. 168. 

X Sophocl. CEd. p. 306. Ed. H. Stepfa. 

i Herbelot in Tit. jj Artem. L. iy. c. 43. 

f H. Grot, de J. B. & P. L. ii. c. ix. § 8. 
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LAMB. Our Saviour is by the Baptist declared to be 
the Lamb of God, because to be sacrificed to him, as a 
l«amb, to take away the sins of the world. Hence our 
Saviour^ upon the account of his sacrifice, is represented in 
the Revelation by the symbol of a lamb. This is special, 
and therefore none else comes under the same symbol but 
himself. 

Though in general, in the symbolical language, any 
homed beast may signify a king or monarch, because of 
the horns which denote power : so, according to the Ori- 
ental Oneirocritics, chap. 242, a ram is the symbol of a 
plain monarch or prince : but other homed beasts are to 
be explained with some adjunct ; as a goat signifies, accord- 
ing to the same interpreters, a fool-hardy fighting prince. 
And therefore the prince of Persia, Darius, a settled king, 
is properly represented by a ram in one of Daniel's vi- 
sions ; and Alexander, the most furious and rash of all 
warriors, is as properly represented by a goat. 

Thus the wild beasts, Oripla, with horns, signify tyrants. 
But a lamb is the meekest of all animals ; and therefore 
very proper in that respect also to signify our Saviour, who 
was slain as a lamb, without opening his mouth against 
those who persecuted him. Isa. liii. 7 3 Acts viii. 32. 

The lamb, as the symbol of meekness, is also used in 
Isa. xi. 6 ; Ixv. 25 ; Jer. xi. 19. Christ is therefore the good 
Shepherd or King, the Ram of the flock, who laid down his 
life for the sheep. And to this purpose it is observable, 
that in several places of Scripture the word b^H, which pro- 
perly signifies a ram, is taken for a prince ; as in the Song 
of Moses, in Exod. xv. 15, D«1D ^b^«, the mighty men of 
Moab ; in the LXX. '^Apxcyreg Moapirdy, the Princes of the 
Moabites. And this is plainly from the metaphor; for 
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the prince is tbe ram of the flock or people. See Psa. 
Ixxx. 1 ', Ixxviii. 71, 72. 

The same may be said of tiie word tvb», which is both a 
bull and a prince. It is so explained by the Oriental 
OnMrocritics, in chap, ccxxxviii. And so Boga or Baga^^ in 
the Turkish language^ which properly signifies a bull> or 
the mate of any cattle^ is also a name of dignity^ signifying 
chief or leader. 

A ram of a golden or purple colour portends^ according 
to the Thuscan Commentaries, produced by Macrobius^f 
" an universal happiness and prosperity to the person in- 
vested with the supreme power.'* 

LAMP. See under Light. 

LEOPARD. See under Beast. 

LEAVES. See under Sores and Trees. 

[ LIFE denotes existence : and since existence may be 
either moral or political, it thence variously denotes either 
moral or political existence. 

LIGHT. The lights or luminaries direct and shew the 
way ; and by consequence govern men who otherwise 
would not know what to do, or whither to go. Hence 
Sapor king of Persia, writing to Constantius^ called 
himself the brother of the sun and moon ; i. e. one who 
ruled the world as well as those luminaries do. 

On account of the luminaries in the heaven governing 
the day and night, all luminaries in the symbolical lan- 
guage signify ruling powers : and the light itself is well 
employed to signify the edicts, laws, rules, or directions 
that proceed from them for the good of their subjects. 
Thus of the great king of all, saith the Psalmist, Ps. cxix. 
105 t " Thy word is a light unto my path ;" and Hosea, 
chap. vi. 5 : '* Thy judgments are as the light." 

* HerbeTot. Tit. Boga. . f Macrob. Saturnal. L. iii. c. 7. 

X Vid Ammian. Marcellin. L. xvii. 
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In John viii. \% Christ is called the Light of the world. 
And Tully calls Rome, as governing the world, the light of 
the nations."^ And with Philo, instruction is the light of 
the soul.f 

As for lightnings, they, upon the account of the fire 
attending their lights are the symbols of edicts enforced 
with destruction to those who oppose them, or hinder 
others from giving obedience to them. 

Agreeably to the notion of lights being the symbol of 
good government, light also signifies protection, deliver- 
ance^ and joy 4 

Sun, Moon, and Stars. — Wherever the scene of go- 
vernment is laid, whether in the civil or ecclesiastical state, 
or in that of a single family, the sun, moon, and stars, 
when mentioned together, denote the different degrees of 
power, or governors in the same state. 

This is evident in relation to a single family from 
Joseph^s dream. Gen. xxxvii. 10, where the sun, moon, and 
stars are interpreted, of Jacob the head of his family, of 
his wife, the next head or guide, and of his sons, the lesser 
ones. 

[The sun,§ says Sir Isaac Newton, is put for the whole 
species and race of kings, in the kingdom or kingdoms of 
the world politic, shining with regal power and glory.] 

As to a kingdom, the Oriental Oneirocritics, chap. 167, 
jointly say, that the sun is the symbol of the king, and the 
mpon of the next to him in power. And therefore the stars, 
when mentioned together with the sun and moon, must 



* M. T. Cic. in Orat. pro Sylla. f Vhil. de Mon. L. i. p. 556. 

X Psa. xzzvi. 9. Esther viii. 1, 6. Isa. ix. 3, 3. Mic. vii. 8. Job. iii. 20* 
xxiz. 3. ProT. zz. 27' Horn. II. L. vi. ver. 6 ; L. xi. yer. 796 ; L. xri. 
ver. 39; zrii. ver. 615. 

§ [ It must be remembered, that howerer extensive the scene in 
which a prophecy may be laid, though it may comprehend many king* 
doms and states, the decorum of the symbols, or the fitness of things, 
rehires that there should be but one sun, and one moon, it being so 
in nature. See Isa. xxiv. 1, 21 — 23; Matt. xxiv. 29; Luke xxi. 25. 
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denote governors or ralers of an inferior kind, but next in 
power to him who is the second person in the govern- 
ment. 

Therefore the stars^ in the symbolical character, which is 
taken from the appearance of things, and their proportion, 
being to the eye less luminaries, signify, according to the 
Oriental Oneirocritics, inferior princes or governors.* 
And thus Hippolytus, prince of Athens, is called a star by 
Euripides. f 

When a king is not compared with his own nobles or 
princes, but with other kings, a star may be his symbol. 
Thus, in Isa. xiv. 12, the king of Babylon is represented by 
a star, and particularly by the morning star. For as the 
morning star is brighter than the rest of the stars, and is 
the forerunner of the sun, and so shews a power preceding 
in time the rest of the light, so the king of Babylon was 
greater in power and dignity than other kings, and the 
monarchy established in Babylon was the first that was 
established in the world. 

I A shooting 8tar,i was, in antiquity, the appropriate 

Here, though the earth is utterly broken down, and the high tmee 
that are on high, and the kings of the earth are punished, and na- 
tions are distressed; yet there is but one sun, and one moon. See 
also Rev. viii. 12 ; xtI. 8.] 

* Ch. clxvii. clxviii. cbdx. clzz. f Eurip. Hippol. ver. 1130. 

I [ ** The more I read this wonderful book (the Apocalypse) the more 
I am convinced that the precision of the phraseology is little short 
of mathematical accuracy. The language seems highly adorned, but 
the ornaments are not redundancies : they are not of that sort, that 
the proposition would remain the same if the epithets were expunged. 
And in passages which may seem similar, there never is the smallest 
variation of style, but it points to something of diversity, either in the 
subject or the predicate. With this notion of the style of the Apo- 
calypse, I think it of importance to remark, that the falling stars of 
the third and fifth trumpets fall " from heaven/' or ** out of the 
sky,*' but are not said to be of *^ the stars of heaven/' which are 
seen to fall in the sixth chapter. But further, that which falls **from 
heaven,*' or ** out of the sky," upon the sounding of the third trum- 
pet, is a great star, burning as it were a lamp. 
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image of a powerful and successful invader from a distant 
country. In the Orphic Argonautics, A.cetes is warned of 
the elopement of his daughter with a foreign prince 
coming at the head of a military force^ hy a dream sent 
bim by Juno for that express purpose. In this dream he 
sees a star shoot through the atmosphere into Medea's lap. 
She catches it in the folds of her garment, and runs away 
^ith it to the banks of the Phasis, where the star, catching 
up the princess, bears her far away over the waters of the 
!Euxine.] 

Sun and moon, signify also the power and glory of this 
world; as in Jer. xv. 19, " Her sun is gone down while it 
was yet day :** which the Targum renders, " Their glory 
passed from them in their life-time." Amos viii. 9 ; '' I will 
cause the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the 
earth in the clear day.*' Vatabl. " Cum eritis in supremo 
felicitatis gradu, tuncinde vos dejiciam, et infelicissimos red- 
dam.** Tea. Ix. 20 : *' Thy sun shall no more go down, neither 
shall thy moon withdraw herself ; i. e. thou shalt have un- 



** Aafivag^ in the Greek language, is the name of a meteor of a par- 
ticular sort, Tvhich \ve find described by Pliny in the twenty-sixth 
chapter of his second book. And, from his description, it is evident 
that Kafxvon was one sort of those meteors which are commonly called 
" shooting stars." It was of that sort, in which a large ball, appear- 
ing first in time, and foremost in the direction of the motion, draws 
a long train of bright sparks after it. Such exactly was the meteor 
in the vision of the third trumpet. That in the vision of the fifth 
trumpet, was also a shooting star ; but not said to be so large, nor of 
the species of the "KafAiea,;, It was probably a single ball of light with- 
out any train of sparks. 

^ The most remarkable circumstances in these shooting stars, are these : 
(1) They have no appropriate place in the starry heavens among the 
nobler works of the Creator's power, but are engendered in the lower re- 
gions of the earth's atmosphere. (2) They shine by a native light, 
but (3) are visible only while they fall. (4) The motion is rapid. 

(6) The duration brief. (6) The brightness, while it lasts, intense. 

(7) The extinction instantaneous; (8) and when the light is extin- 
guished nothing remains : the body which emitted the light is no where 
to be found." — Bishop HorsUy,] 
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intemipted glory and prosperity, as it follows presently 
after, " For the Lord shall be thine everlasting lights and 
the days of thy mourning shall be ended." In such places 
as these, sun and moon have not a sense determined 
to any particular dignity in a kingdom, but signify only at 
large the glory and prosperity thereof."] 

Darkness. — As light is the symbol of joy and safety ; so, 
on the contrary^ darkness is the symbol of misery and adver- 
sity. It is thus used in Jer. xiii. 16 ; Ezek. xxx. 18 -, xxxiv. 
12 ; Isa. viii. 22 ; ix. 1. And Artemidorus, examining the va* 
rious significations of the air, as to its qualities, says, " A 
gloomy, dark, over-clouded air, signifies ill success, or want 
of power, and sorrow arising thereupon.*' 

Darkness of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, is an induc- 
tion to denote a general darkness or deficiency in the go- 
vernment 3 as in Isa. xiii. ^10; Ezek. xxxii. 7; Joel ii. 
10, 31. And the Oneirocritics^ in chap, clxvii., explain the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, of obscurity, affliction, op- 
pression, and the like, according to the subject. 

[ Darkness, smiting, or setting of the sun, moon, and stars^ 
signifies the ceasing of a kingdom, or the desolation 
thereof, proportional to the darkness. — Sir Isaac Newton. ] 

A Settino Sun, is the symbol of a declining and perish- 
ing power ; and a Rising Sun of a rising power or govern- 
ment. Whatever comes from the rising of the sun beto- 
kens some fortunate accident.* It is a good and pros- 
perous omen, and betokens assistance. Thus in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 4, the favour and protection of God to his people is 
compared to the light of the morning when the sun riseth, 
even a morning without clouds. 

As in Hos. vi. 5, Light is the symbol of God's govern- 
ment, so the dawning of it in the rising of the sun, is the 
beginning of his favour and deliverance, which is to go 
forwards unto greater perfection. 



* Artem. L. iii c. 36. Sueton. Vespas. c. v. ad fin. 
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Hence Solomon^ Prov. iv. 18, saith, " The path of the 

just, is as the shining light, which shineth more and more 

unto the perfect day," And again, chap. xx. 27, '* The 

lamp or light of the Lord is the breath of man." That is, 

the favour of God keeps men alive, makes them active, 

vigorous, and prosperous : it is comfortable and beneficial 

to them. So that the vrords of David (in the above 

passage, 2 Sam. xxiii. 4) signify, that the glory of his 

kingdom newly risen shall daily increase^ like grass which 

bath the benefit of the sun after seasonable showers. 

Again, in Isa. Iviii. 8, it is said, '^ Then shall thy light 
break forth as the morning, and thine health shall spring 
forth speedily.'' 

The healtli implies forgiveness of sins, and the li^ht of 
tfie morning a deliverer. That is, God will send a 
deliverer, and forgive the sins of his people, or remit the 
punishment. The like expression we have in Isa. Ix. 1,2: 
" Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee. For, behold, the darkness shall 
cover the earth, and gross darkness the people : but the 
Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen 
upon thee. The light or deliverer here is the Messias, who 
to the church of Israel is the *AvaroXi}, the day-spring,or east, 
or sun-rising, as well as the light of the world, Zech. iii. 8 ; 
Mal.iv. 2 ; John i. 4, &c. 5 and is therefore called also the Sun 
of Righteousness. All which is applicable to the exposition 
which Zacharias, father of the Baptist, gives of the 
*Ayaro\r} in his Hymn, in these words, Luke i. 78, 79 : 
" Whereby the day-spring, 'AyaToXrj, from on high hath 
visited us, to give light to them that sit in darkness, and 
in the shadow of death to guide our feet into the way of 
peace." For the words, " to sit in darkness, and in the sha- 
dow of death,'* signify, to be in slavery and subjection ; in 
allusion to an eastern custom still in practice, of putting 
the slaves in prisons, or pits under ground, where they are 
locked up every night. And sometimes, to complete theii 
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misery,* those that were to work continually therein were 
blinded 3 as appears from Judges xvi. 21, and from the 
custom of the Scythians related by Herodotus^ L. iv. § 2. 
Those that were designed for work elsewhere were every 
morning taken out of the dungeon^ and sent to their 
labour. 

Now as the day-spring delivers them from that place^ at 
least for a time, so it is a proper symbol of release from 
slavery, according to the subject spoken of. 

Thus in Isa. xlii. 6, 7 : '* I will give thee for a light to 
the Gentiles, to open the blind eyes, to bring out the pri- 
soners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out 
of the prison-house." See to the same purpose Isa. xliz. 
9. And thus also it is said, Psa. xlix. 14 : *' The upright 
shall have dominion over them in the morning, that is, 
when God comes to judge the cause of the upright, that 
have been in oppression, and sets them at liberty, then 
shall the upright in their turn subdue the wicked." 

There is this further conformity of the expression to the 
nature of the thing, that justice was executed, and causes 
tried in courts in the morning, as appears from Jer. 
xxi. 12 ; so that the morning is the proper time of gaol- 
delivery ; and courts of justice met then — the places in 
which slaves were either delivered to their masters by 
sentence for payment, or else set at liberty ; such causes 
being there managed, as is evident from Exod. xxi. 6. 

So Tyndarus, in Plautus, being taken out of the quarry 
pits, saith, ** Luois das tuendse copiam," (you release me 
from my slavery.) t 

Day (as the time of light), is the symbol of a time of 
prosperity. And, on the contrary. Night, (as being a 
time of darkness, the image and shadow of death, wherein 
all the beasts of prey get out upon their designs to devour, 
Psa. civ. 20), symbolically signifies a time of adversity, 



* Vid. Schindler. v. rm. -f Plaut. Capt Act. v. Sc. iv. ver. 11. 
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oppression, war, and tumult^ in which men prey upon each 
other, and the stronger tyrannize over the weaker. 

Thus in Zech. xiv. 6, 7, the words — " And it shall come 
to pass in that day, that the light shall not he clear nor 
dark : hut it shall he one day which shall he known to 
the Lord, not day nor night ; hut it shall come to pass that 
at evening time it shall be light " — signify, that there shall 
not be a vicissitude of day and night, but a constant light ; 
neither heat nor cold, but a constant temperate season. 
And this signifies, symbolically, that there shall be no 
vicissitude of peace and war, persecution and peace, but a 
constant state of quiet and happiness. 

The following passage out of Herbelot will shew the 
notion of the Arabians :* " In the Humajoun-nameh it is 
said, < He that has done justice in this night, has built him- 
self a house for the next day' — meaning, says Herbelot, by 
this night the present life of this world, which is nothing 
but darkness, and by the next day, the future life, which 
is to be a clear day for good men.*' 

And thus St. Paul, Rom. xiii. 1^, calls the present life 
by the name of night. f 

Lamp, on . account of its light, is the symbol of go- 
vernment, or a governor. Thus, concerning the Law of 
God, says the Psalmist, Psa. cxix. 105, " Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my paths ;" the law 
being that whereby the king was to be guided. 

In 1 Kings xi. 36, a lamp signifies the seat and domains, 
or else the perpetual succession, of a kingdom. The words 
are, " That my servant David may have a light" — ^lamp or 
candle — " alway before me in Jerusalem." So the Hebrew ; 
but the LXX rather explaining the sense, have, '^ That my 
servant David may have a seat or position." The same 
thing in the Hebrew of I Kings xv. 4, is by the LXX 
turned by KaraXei/jifia -, and it follows £vo oriyViy (a remnant 

* Herbelot, tit. Akbrat. 

t See Dr. Staabope'9 Fv. on the Ep. and Gasp. Vol. I. pp. 24, 25. 

6 
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to settle a fotiiidatio&.) But in 2 Kings viii. 19) they have 
Xv^voi^j a lamp ; all which expressions are parallel to this 
in 2 Sam. vii. 13, '^ I will establish the throne of his 
kingdom for ever ;" this being more proper^ and the rest 
symbolical expressions of the same promise of God. 

Agreeably to what has been said is the exposition of the 
Oneirocritics. For, in chap, clx., they apply the misfor- 
tunes that happen to the lamp, to the loss of a kingdom, 
or power to rule, as the dreamer is a prince or common 
person. 

In the Greek church, in the consecration of a bishop, 
among other symbolical ceremonies, there was a lamp 
delivered to him, and to the patriarch of Constantinople a 
double lamp.* 

[Lamp, Light, or Candle, denotes a state of pros- 
perity, as in Job xviii. 5, 6 ; xxix. 2, 3 ; Fsa. xviii. 2S. 

Artemidorus, Lib. ii. c. 9, says, " A candle seen burning 
bright in the house portends good, the increase of riches 
and plenty.** 

Achmetes saith, ** That the lighting up of lights signifies 
joy and cheerfulness ; but the extinction of them against 
a man*s will, affliction and distress from a man's enemies, 
proportionable to the darkness."] 

A Candlestick, or Lamp-Sconse, according to Arte- 
midorus. Lib. i. c. 76, signifies a wife ; for which, in chap. 
80, he gives this reason, viz. " That as the lamp, or the 
light thereof, signifies the master of the house, because 
he overlooks it ; so the lamp-sconse signifies his wife, 
whom he rules and presides over. 

Weddings were celebrated in the eastern countries 
with lamps or torches ;t the bridegroom and bride, the 
bridemen and bridemaids, having each one in their hands. 
And the same custom was among the Greeks % and 
Romans. § 

* See Pachymeres, Lib. viii. c. 28. 

t See Taveniier*s Per. Trav. Lib. v. e. 18. Matt. xxv. 1. 

X Horn. IL 0-. ver. 492. Eurip. Phoeniss. ver. 346. Medsea, ver. 1027. 

§ VirgiL Eclog. viiL ver. 39. 
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[A candlestick ie a church ccMieidered ae the mfitrument 
which gives the light of Revelation to the world. Rev. i. W, 
In the representation of the two witnesses, chap. xi. 4, 
there is an allusion to Joshua and Zerubbabel ; and it is 
implied, that they are to perform the same office in the 
Christian church, as Joshua and Zerubbabel did in the 
Jewish. In Zech. iii. 8> Joshua and his fellows are called, 
" men wondered at ;" Heb. typical men,'] 

LIGHTNINGS. See under Light. According to the 
German astrologer put to death by Vespasian, they denote 
revolutions in the State. See Echard's Rom. Hist. Vol. 
II. p. 251. 

LION is the strongest * and boldestf of beasts, and is 
therefore, upon the account of his courage and power to 
resist his enemies, the symbol of a king. And it is so 
explained by the Persian and Egyptian Interpreters, chap, 
cclxix., and by Artemidorus, Lib. ii. c. 12. 

Agreeably to the signification of this symbol, the Mus- 
sulmans call Ali,:J: one of their great prophets, and son-in- 
law to Mahomet, by the name of Assad Allah Algaleb, the 
Lion of God always Victorious ; and the Persians, Schir 
Khoda, the Lion of God. 

The lion is seldom taken in ill part, but when his mouth 
or rapacity is in view ; as in Psa. xxii. 21 ; 1 Pet. v. 8. 

[ Lion is the symbol of a king, as in Jer. iv. 7, " The 
lion is come up from his thicket, and the destroyer of 
the Gentiles is on his way." Christ is the Lion of the Tribe 
of Judah 3 Rev. v. 5. If it be asked why Christ is repre- 
sented as a lion, and also as a lamb ? the answer is. It is 
suitable to the symbolical language, to represent the same 
thing under as different symbols as it hath qualities 
necessary to be described.] 



* Prov. XXX. 30. t Prov. xxviii. 1. 

Herbelot, tit Ali. 

g2 
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Head of a Lion.— To have the head of a lion, or of a 
wolf, or of a leopard, or of an elephant, portends, Eaj9 
Artcmidorus, Lib. i. c. 39, obtaining of victory ; and then 
adds^ " He that has snch a dream will be ^jScpoc rolg tyavrUncs 
IwaxBrjc ^k role i^loic yevofityoc,*' (terrible to his enemies, and 
burdensome to his own people.) 

By the head of a lion the Egyptians represented a vigi- 
lant person, or guardian ; the lion sleeping with his eyes 

open.* 

According to JElian.t the lion has a very piercing 
eye, and is of brutes the only one that is not bom blind. 

Fine LINEN. See Garments. 

To LIVE. See under Death and Rksurrection. 

LOCUSTS begin to appear in spring, about a month 
after the Equinox,t and are only seen at most during five 
months, viz. part of April, May, June, July, and August, 
with part of September. They are wont to rise in such 
vast companies, that they form a kind of cloud which 
eclipses the sun and darkens the sky ;§ and make so great 
a noise with their wings as that, according to some, the 
sound thereof may be heard at six miles distance. Where- 
ever they fall they make a most terrible havoc of all the 
fruits of the earth 5 and therefore the people, when they 
see them flying, are in the greatest consternation. || Pliny 
says, ** That they were looked upon as a plague proceeding 
from the wrath of the gods."^ And therefore they were 
not only accounted prodigies, for the harm which they 
did, but also for that which they portended ; vast numbers 
of locusts having been frequently seen to appear before the 
approach of great armies, as is frequently observed by 



* Hor. Apoll. Hierogl. 19. Lib. i. t .Lilian. Lib. v. c. 39. 

I Plin, N. H. Lib. xi. c. 29. 

§ Id. ib. See also Bochart's Hiero. p. 443, 445. Ludolph. Ethiop. 
H. p. 173, 174. 
( Plin. N. H, Lib, xi chap. 29. T ^^ il>- 
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^bal Pharajas, and by du Fresne, at the end of Ginnamus, 
p. 530. 

The head of the locust resembles that of a horse ; and 
therefore the Italians, who are often troubled with them, 
call them Gavalette, as it were little horses. 

The Arabians, who know them well, say "That the 
locusts have the thigh of a camel, the legs of an ostrich, 
the wings of an eagle, the breast of a lion, their tails are 
like a viper's, and the appearance of horses adorns their 
beads and countenance." Another Arabian author^ cited by 
Bochart^ saith, " That in the meanest locust there is the face 
of a horse, the eyes of an elephant, the neck of a bull, the 
breast of a lion, the belly of a vulture, the wings of an 
eagle, the thighs of a camel, the feet of an ostrich, and the 
tail of a snake." 

As to the teeth of the locusts, Pliny observes " that 
nothing can resist them.'** 

For the reasons above given, locusts are the symbol of 
an army of enemies coming in great multitudes, with great 
speed and swiftness to make an excursion, in order to 
plunder and destroy. See Joel i. 6 ; Amos vii. 7* And, 
agreeably to this, locusts are explained by the Indian, 
chap, ccc, " of a multitude of armies sent against a 
country at the command of God."t And, in chap, 
cclxxxviii., the Persian and Egyptian explain locusts of 
armies. And again, in chap, ccc, it is said, *' If any king 
or potentate see locusts come upon a place> let him expect 
there a powerful multitude of enemies, and that the mis- 
chief they will effect will be in proportion to the hurt done 
by the locusts." 

It is to be further observed^ that the locusts are bred in 
pits of the earth. { The reason of it seems to be, that hav- 
ing consumed all the fruits of the earth towards the end 



* PUn. N. H. Lib. xi c. 29. 

t See Joel u. 11. Deat zxriii. 38. 2 Chron. vil 13. 

I Vid. Gesner. de Insect 
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of the summer, the heat makes them seek for wells and 
pits of water, and there they take occasion to lay tbeur 
eggs or i^awn; otit of which new ones arise the nex-t 
spring. And as for those that lay them elsewhere, the 
inhabitants endeavour to destroy them, or the winter rains 
rot them ; which is a blessing to men, if the rains prove 
abundant ; but especially in the spring, as Pliny observes i* 
and therefore the locusts spawn in rimau loeUf m places 
where there are pits. 

The locusts, when they fly, may be drawn down apon 
the earth by art ; as sometimes it happens, that the inhabi- 
tants make great fires of smoking stuff in great holes very 
deep ; and so the locusts flying over it, fall down upon the 
earth, being offended with the smoke, as all other in- 

sects are.f 

In Judges vi. 3 — 5, and vii. 12, the Arabians, or Chil- 
dren of the East, are compared to locusts. See the Orig. 

and the LXX. 

To LOOSE. See Bind. 

To LOVE, in the style of the Holy Scripture, signifies 
to adhere or cleave to ; as in Gen. xxxiv. 3, to love and lo 
cleave to, are put as synonymous, '* his soul cleaved unto 
Dinah the daughter of Jacob, and he loved the damseL" 
And so bIso in Deut. xi. 12 -, xxx. 20. 

On the contrary, to hate is to forsake ; thus, in Rom. 
xii. 9, " to hate evil, and to cleave to that which is good," 
is to forsake evil and love good. And in Isa. Iz, 15, for^ 
saken and hated^ are put as synonymous. 

Thus a man " must hate his father for the sake of Christ ;'* 
i. e. forsake or leave him, to follow and obey Christ, when 
it stands in competition. Thus God hated Esau, that is, 
passed by him, when he preferred before him his younger 
brother Jacob, in entitling Jacob to greater worldly privi- 

• PUn. N. H. Lib. xi, c. 29. 

t Vid. Agatharcid. de M. Rubr. c. 27. apud Phot. Cod. col. $tnib. 
Geogr. Lib. xn. Diod. Sic. Lib. iii. p. 114. Horn. 11. ^. ver. 12. 
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leges^ and entering mto a closer covenant with him. See 
Mai. i. ^, 3. The meaning is, that God chose rather to 
make the posterity of Jacob a greater nation than the 
posterity of Esau. For the words, Jacob and Esau, are 
not to be understood of their persons but of their offspring ; 
as is evident from what was said of them by God to their 
mother, before they were born, " Two nations are in thy 
womb, and two manner of people shall be separated from 
thy bowels, and the one people shall be stronger than the 
other, and the elder shall serve the younger.*' Gen. 
XXV. 23. 



M. 



MANNA (Hidden). Of the manna that fell, some was 
designed for common use, or the sustenance of the 
Israelites, and some was laid by for a sacred use in the 
ark, to be as a memorial, Exod. xvi. 32, 33. That which 
was common was corruptible, and they who eat thereof 
died, even though it were bread that came down from 
heaven, as our Saviour saith, John vi. 32 ; but that whibh 
was laid up and hidden in the ark, did miraculously remain 
to be preserved to all generations. It is God alone that 
keeps, and consequently gives the true bread, food, or 
manna from heaven 3 and that is such manna as was 
hidden in the ark, and incorruptible, even the incorruptible 
riches or livelihood, which is laid up ; whereof they who 
partake or eat shall never hunger, but shall be immortal. 

The hidden manna, therefore^ is the symbol of immor- 
tality ; but an immortality, consisting of such a life, and 
means to preserve it, as are wonderful and transcendent 
beyond our present imaginations. It is secret or hidden, 
and therefore wonderful. 

MARRIAGE is symbolically used in the Scriptures to 
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signify a state/ and reason or cause of great joy and 
happiness. 

A man is not perfect till marriage. Till then there is 
something wanting to make him easy. Gen. ii. 18l Tliere- 
fore marriage^ hy the Greeks,t was called riXoc perfection i 
and a hride in Hebrew is called Tih:), that is a perfect one, 
from bbs^ to perfect or consummate. 

Wife, according to the Indian Interpreter, ch. cxauii., 
" Is the symbol of the power and authority of her hus- 
band 3 and as he dreams of seeing her well or ill dresse<], 
BO he shall meet with joy or affliction. 

To MEASURE, and to Divide, are the same ; and botli 
signify^ to go about to take possession^ after the division. 
Hence a lot, or division^ or inheritance, are aU one ; be- 
cause the Israelites got possession of the promised land by 
division, measure, and lot. And to divide the gpoil, is to 
get a great booty or victory : because division of the spoils 
is a consequence of the other. See Numb. xxiv. 17 > 
xxxiii: 54 ; Josh. i. 16 ; xiii. 6 ; Is. ix. S ; liii. 12. 

To mete out is the same. Thus Ps. Ix. 6 : '' I wiU divide 
Shechem, and mete out the valley of Succoth,** — signifies an 
entire possession after a victory, which God had promised 
to David. So in Is. xviii. 2 : '^ A nation that is meted out, 
and trodden down,** is a nation overcome by its enemies, 
and quite subdued ; so that its possessions are divided and 
possessed by the conquerors. So when in Josh. xxiv. 3 ; 
God saith, " I have divided unto you by lot those nations 
that remain.'* What is this but to say, that God hath put 
them in possession of their lands ? So in Zech. ii. 2, 
to measure Jerusalem, is to take again possession of it^ to 
rebuild it ; or at least to repair that and rebuild the tem- 
ple. See also Amos. vii. 17. 

The same notion is also in the heathen authors. Thus 

* Is. Iz. 19 ; Izii. 5 ; John. iii. 29 ; Matt. ix. 15. 
f Hesych. v. irporikua et r§K§m. Suid. ▼." TtXof . 
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*f in. Horace,* immelata jugera, lands unmeasured^ signify^ 

not possessed by any propriety to them, but common ; 

inrlience the fruits of such lands are called by the poet> 

libera, free for any one to take. 
^ Z To measure signifies also to take an exact account of the 
^ tiling measured. When something is left unmeasured, it 

involves the idea of separation.] 
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[_ MOAB, s3n[nbolizes enemies of the Church of God in the 
latter day, as is plain from Numbers xxiv. 17, where it is 
said that the star of Jacobs and the sceptre of Israel, 
''shall smite the comers of Moab." This prophecy was 
given to the king of Moab, who opposed the return of 
Israel, and sent for Balaam to curse them 3 but instead 
thereof, he is constrained to declare of the Star and Shep- 
herd, " I shall see him, but not now ; I shall behold him, 
hat not nigh ;'* or, as Bishop Horsley renders the original, 

" I see him ! bnt the season is not yet ; 
I observe him I but he is not near :** 

and therefore this smiting of Moab is future ; and, turning 
to Isaiah xv. & xvi., we find that the great and final burden 
upon Moab is for the consumption of the spoiler, the 
extortion, and the oppressors out of the land, or out of 
the earth. It immediately follows : " And in mercy shall 
the throne be established ; and he shall sit upon it, in 
the tabernacle of David, judging, and seeking judgment, 
and hasting righteousness." (Isa. xvi. 4, 5.) Hence the 
Divine judgments fall on Moab at the second advent of 
Christ.] 

MOON. See under Light. 

MOTHER. Father and mother are words which, in all 

* Hor. Lib. iii Od. 24. yer. 12. See also Virg. Georg. lib. i. Ter. 
136, 127. 

G 5 
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languages, may figuratively signify the author or producer 
of a thing. 

A city which has great dominions under it, and conse- 
quently several other cities, is frequently called a mother*^ 
in respect of those cities which are therefore, hy Buslogy, 
her daughters. Nay, a city may he called a mother, in. 
respect of the inhabitants ; as in Isa. xlix. 23 ; and there- 
fore, in the symbolical language, mother is explained of th.e 
patria, or country, or city. See Suetonius in Jul. Caes. 
sec. 7t and Artemidorus, L« ii. c. 82, where he says, *' that 
to dream of lying with one's mother, denotes the ob- 
taining of power in oner's own country — mother being* 
the symbol of one's country." 

MOUNTAIN. The governing part of the political 
world appears under symbols of different species, b§ing 
variously represented, according to the various kinds of 
allegories. 

If the allegory be fetched from the heavens, then the 
luminaries denote the governing part : if from an animal, 
the head or horns: if from the earth, a mountain or 
fortress ; and in this case the capital city, or residence of 
the governor, is taken for the Supreme, by which it hap. 
pens that these mutually illustrate each other. So a capi- 
tal city is the head of the political body ; the head of an 
animal is the fortress of the animal ; mountains are the 
natural fortresses of the earth ; and therefore a fortress or 
capital city, though set in a plain level ground, may be 
called a mountain. 

Thus head, mountain, hill, city, horn, and king, are, in a 
manner, synonymous terms to signify a kingdom, or 
monarchy, or republic united under one government ; only 
with this difference, that it is to be understood in different 
respects. For the head represenfs it in respect of the 

* Ezek. xxiii. ; Hos. ii. 2, 5 ; iv. 5 ; Is. 1. 1. 
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capital city ; mountain or hill^ in respect of the strength of 
the metropolis, which gives law to, or is above, and com- 
mands the adjacent territories^ and the like. 

Thus concerning the kingdom of the Messias, says Isa. 
ii. 2 : ''It shall come to pass in the last days, that the 
mountain of the Lord's house shall be established in the 
top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills, 
and all nations shall flow unto it.'* And ch. xi. 9 : They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain ^'* that 
is, in all the kingdom of the Messias, which shall then 
reach all over the world ; for it follows : " The earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord." So the whole 
Assyrian monarchy, or Babylon, for all its dominions, i^ 
called a mountain in Zech. iv. 7^ and Jer. li. 25, in which 
last place the targum has a fortress ; just as Virgil, in his 
^neid. Lib, vi. ver. 783, calls the seven hiUs of Rome, 
arces, or fortresses 3 though there was but one — ^the Capitol. 
Septemque una sibi muro circumdabit arces. 

Thus also in Dan. ii. 35 : 'Hhe stone that smote the 
image, became a great mountain, and filled the whole 
earth :" that is, the kingdom of the Messias having 
destroyed the four monarchies, became an universal monar- 
chy, as is plainly made out in ver. 44, 45. 

In this view, then, a mountain is the symbol of a king- 
dom, or of a capital city with its dominions, or of a king, 
which is the same. 

Mountains are frequently used to signify all places of 
strength of what kind soever, and to whatsoever use 
applied ; mountains being difficult of access to an enemy, 
and overawing and commanding the country round about ; 
being properly qualified, both to secure what is on them, 
and to protect and govern what is about them. See 
Jer. iii, 23. 

Among the heathen, persons of great note and eminency 
were buried in or under mountains ;* tombs were erected 

* See Serv.> in VirgiL ^En. L. zi. ver. 849, 850. Spencer de LjSg* 
Heb. L. ii. c. 11. §. 2. 
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over them in honoar of their memory, and by degrees 
their sonls became the objects of worship. This gave rise 
to a custom of building temples and places of worship 
upon mountains.* And though these temples were no^ 
always, strictly speaking, the very monuments of th« 
heroes deceased ; yet the bare invocation was supposed to 
call the soul thither, and to make the very place a sepul- 
chral monument, as Turnebus proves from Virgil. JEn, 
L. iii. ver. 67 ; and i£n. h, vi. ver. 505. And therefore 
Servius on Virgil's iEneid, L. iii. p. 701, observes, that 
human souls are by sacrifice turned into deities. For 
which see Lycophron's Cassandra, ver. 997, 1123, and 
from ver. 1196 to 1140. 

The said temples were also built like forts or towers ; as 
appears from Judg. ix. ver. 46, 48, 49, where the temple 
of the god Berith, is called in the original the tower of the 
bouse, —or the tower, — ^the house of the god Berith. They 
were likewise places of asylum, and beyond all were looked 
upon as the fortresses and defenders of the worshippers, 
by reason of the presence of the false deities, and of tbe 
relics of deceased men kept therein within the sanctuaries. 
Thus in Euripides we find, that the heroes in their tombs 
were esteemed as saviaurs and defenders of tbe people.f 

Tally,{: Clemens A1exandrinus,§ ArnobiusJI and Lactan- 
tiuS;^ give examples of dead men worshipped, upon the 
supposition that tbe presence of their relics fixed the 
demon to the place, and protected those for whom they 
had a kindaess when alive. Hence, the Spartans in 
distress were by an oracle directed to get the bones of 
Orestes;** and the Athenians in the like case were 
commanded to find the bones of Tbeseus.ft 

Pausanias having observed that the bones of Aristo- 



* Deut. xii. 2. f Eurip. Heraclid. ver. 1030, &o. 

t M. T. C. de Nat Deor. L. i. fin. 

(j Clem. Al. Protrep. p. IS. Ii Amob. adv. Gent L. vi. 

^ Lact. de f. ReL L. t c. 15. *♦ Herodot L. I $ 67. 

If Pausan, Lacoo. p. 84. 
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menes, the Messenian hero, were brought to the new 
Messene, and there gave out Ostenta,* gives a reason for 
it, fetched from the immortality of the soul, by which he 
supposes, that souls in the separate state keep still their 
thoughts and afifections as before, and by consequence 
assist their votaries in suitable enterprises; on which 
account their relics were thought to do wonders » So the 
shield of that hero was thought to have helped the Theban 
army against the Lacedaemonians. So in the same author, 
the Thebans were commanded to get the bones of 
Hector.t 

The bones of Hesiod^t were fetched out of Naupactia in 
a mortality j those of Actaeon in a scarcity. § We read 
the like of the bones of Hercules and Pelops helping to 
take Troy. In the same writer the like fancy went cur- 
rent among the Indians J| as Clemens Alexandrinus ob- 
serves ;^ and the same to be sure went among! the Ro- 
mans,*^ when they buried the bone of a man that had 
triumphed in the city. 

This notion may be traced up as high as Hesiod.ff It 
was the foundation of all idolatry, and was improved by 
the supposition that without the relics, as was before ob- 
served, the invocation with sacrifices might turn human 
souls into deities. 

Upon the accounts now given, mountains were the forts 
of Paganism. And therefore, in several places of Scrip- 
ture, mountains signify the idolatrous temples and places 
of worship, as in Ezek. vi. 2 — 6 3 Jer. iii. 22 ; Mic. iv. 1. 
And thus mountains, by the rule of analogy, may be pro- 
perly used in respect of the monasteries and churches of 



* Pans. Messen. p. 142. f Pausan. Boeot. p. 295. 
\ Ibid. p. 311. § Ibid. p. 311. 

I Pausan. Eliac. L. L p. 160. ^ Clem. AL Str. p. 194. L. iii. 
*♦ Plut. Qu. Rom. p. 252. 

ft Hesiod. Op. L. i. yer. 121, &c. Vid. Euseb. Priep. £▼. L. ziii. 
p. 388. 
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the Christian church when comipted by the introduction 
of saints and images. 

The aforesaid notion of the heathens concerning dead 
heroes was soon entertained by the new converts to Chris- 
tianity in relation to the martyrs and their relics. And 
the fory of the people at last was so great, that they raised 
up altars in every place to the martyrs without relics, 
helping out the deficiency with dreams and revelations. 
The 86th Canon of the Council of Carthage shews all this ; 
and the Fathers therein seem afraid of the tumults of the 
people in ordering those altars to be demolished which had 
no such relics. So that now no altar is reared in any con- 
secrated place without them, true or false;* which are 
thrust into it in some hole made for that purpose 3 by 
which all their altars are become tombs of the dead, as 
were those of the Pagans -, and their churches the houses 
of their protectors and saviours ; all the difference being 
that they have taken the martyrs or heroes of the church, 
instead of those of Paganism. 

It is also observable that, anciently, monasteries were 
built upon mountains, and built like forts. 

Those in the Greek church were certainly so, as appears 
by several authors, as Cyril of Alexandria, f and St. Chry- 
sostome,]: who therefore calls the monks Tovg kv roig opsiriy, 
the dwellers on the mountains. Upon Mount Athos there 
are still 22 monasteries, and about 6OOO monks therein. § 
In this they are conformable to their pattern the Thera- 
peutae of Philo, who dwelt upon a mountain, and whose 
cells were called monasteries.il 

There are also monasteries upon Mount Sina,^ and that 



* Vid. Pontifical. Rom. & DaU. de Obj. Cidt. L. iv. c. 9. 

t Advers. Anthropomorph. 

X Horn. ziii. adEphes. p. 831. Ed. SaviL & HomiLi. ad Ant. T. vi. 
p. 449. 

§ Vid. Rutgers. Var. Lect. L. ii. c. li, D. Bern, de Montfancon Fa- 
laeogr. Gr. L.' vii. Aymon. Mon. Auth. p. 476. 

II Philo. de Vita Contempl. p. 611. % Herbelot, tit Sina. 
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is truly a fort built by Justinian to defend the monks from 
the incursions of the Arabs.* ^Therefore the emperor Ma- 
nuel Commene was for keeping them to their primitive 
institution in the deserts, and upon the mountains.f The 
same is true of the Ethiopia monks. And therefore in 
their language the same word, viz. Dabuyr, signifies a 
mountain and a monastery.;^ 

We may observe also, that the very etymology of the 
word helps out the signification of the symbol. For yyi^ 
a mountain, comes from 111 in Hiphil l^nin. This, and the 
Chaldee ^l^bi, and Arabic ^T), signify to command, subdue, 
and govern. So, in our military terms, hills and moun- 
tains are said to command the places about them. And 
accordingly the monasteries were the forts or mountains 
of Popery 3 and so many authors who speak of them have 
afifected to call them. Sir R. Baker, speaking of the disso- 
lution of the monasteries, styles the abbeys and priories 
the fortresses and pillars of the Pope; and a French 
author,§ concerning the monasteries in his country, ' says 
" that it may be said of the monks, that all the houses 
they have in France are so many citadels which the court 
of Rome has within the kingdom." In a word, the monks 
are by their very institution wholly devoted to the service 
and maintenance of the Romish see, and are as so many sol- 
diers of the Papacy. They have fought in his wars ; and 
the general of the Minorites ofiPered once to the Pope, for 
an expedition against the Turk, thirty thousand soldiers 
out of the single order of the Franciscans, to perform the 
duty of soldiers, besides their other functions. || 

As for the Oneirocritics, a mountain is with them the 
symbol of a man in a great station, and rich, in proportion 



* Vid. Evagr. Hist. EccL Lv. c. 6. 
f Nicet. in Man. (yomn. L. vii- c. 3. 
X Ludolph. Lex. jEthiop. p. 376. 
§ Politiq. du Clerg. de France, p. 211. 
II Sabellio. Ennead. ix. L. vi 
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to the size of the mountain seen. So all the interpreters^ 
chap, cxliv. ; and, in chap, cxlii., mountains homing with 
fire together with a strong wind, and seen hy a king in his 
dream, signify, according to the Persian and Egjrptian, the 
destruction of his people hy a warlike enemy. 

In the Portentom in Pliny, Rome and Corfininm, two 
capital cities are represented by two mountains.* 

[ A great mountain burning with fire, seems to denote a 
powerful nation, or combination of people, burning with 
the fury of war. Rev. viii. 8, " As it were a great mountain 
burning with fire was cast into the sea ; and the third part 
of the sea became blood/* 

Tumbling of mountains into the sea, signifies the dissolution 
of monarchies in democracy, as in Psa. xlvi. 2. 

The mountains dissolved in blood, denotes the kingdoms 
of the earth dissolved in the blood of the people, 
Isa. xxxiv. 3. ] 

[ MOUNT SION is a symbol drawn from the Mosaical 
dispensation, and its impoit is to be ascertained by re- 
ferring to what is said of Sion in the Old Testament. 
David began the settlement of the nation of Israel, and of 
his own kingdom, by the taking of Mount Sion from the 
Jebusites, which he made the seat of his kingdom for 
himself and his successors, and the capital of Israel. So 
that Sion was afterwards taken for the whole kingdom, 
which depended upon it. When David had obtained do- 
minion over all his enemies, he said that God had set him 
in high places, Psa. xviii. 33 : and, in Psa. cxxv. 1, he 
speaks of Mount Sion as a mount " which cannot be re- 
moved, but standeth fast for ever,** because it assured him 
of God*s protection, as is implied in what follows. Mount 
Sion was not that whereon the temple stood, (for it was 
built upon Mount Moriah), but that whereon the citadel 

* PUn. Nat. Hist L. li. c 83. 
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of David, or the seat of his kingdom, stood. It was a 
mount higher and commanding, and hy consequence pro- 
tecting that of the temple. See also what is said of 
Mount Zion, Psa. xlviii. 2 — 6 ; Joel ii. 32, hoth of which 
passages evidently refer to the latter times. Hence it may 
be inferred, that Mount Sion, in Rev. xiv. 1, is the symbol 
of the Christian Church delivered from her enemies, and 
in a state of peace and security. The symbol is applied 
generally by the Apostle, Heb. xii. 22 ; but in the Revela- 
tion the application is special.] 

MOUTH, according to the Oneirocritics,* denotes the 
house of the party 5 and by analogy, the teeth, the ser- 
vants of the household. 

The mouth also signifies the words that proceed 
out of it, which in the sacred style are the same as 
commands and actions, because they imply the effects 
of ^ the thoughts ; words or commands being the means 
•used to communicate the thoughts and decrees to those 
that are to execute them. Hence for a person to come 
out of the mouth of another, signifies to be consti- 
ituted and commanded, to become an agent or minister 
under a superior power. Thus the word of God, or the 
word that proceeds out of his mouth, signifies sometimes 
the actions of God*s Providence, his commands whereby he 
rules the world, and brings all things to his purpose -, and 
sometimes that Divine Person, or emanated substance of 
himself, which executes his commands or word, as a mi- 
nister 5 and by a metonymy of the abstract for the con- 
crete usual in Holy Writ, and the eastern nations, is called 
the Word of God. 

[ The house of God is the Church (Heb. iii. 2, 6), out 
of which proceed the instruments both of mercy and 
judgment 5 of mercy now, and of judgment hereafter. 
See Psa. cxlix. 5—9 ; Jer. 11. 19—23 -, Zech. x. 3—5. 



* See chap. 41, 68, 69. Art. L. i. c. 33. 
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We must not^ however, limit the signification of the 
symbol too much, and explain it of the church alone, as 
being more peculiarly the house of God ; for, as his 
dominion extends over the Creation, the whole world, in 
one sense, is his House : and so hemay bring the instru- 
ments of his judgments from any nation.] 



N. 



NAKEDNESS. <' To observe one's garments that one 
may not go naked/' signifies, as has been shewn under 
Garments, to make reason and Scripture the rule of one's 
actions. 

According to this analogy, nakedness signifies sin or folly. 
Thus, in Gen. iii. T, it is taken for sin in general ; and in 
Exod. xxxii. 25 ; Ezek. xvi. 36 ; and 2 Chron. xxviii. 19» 
for idolatry. And so elsewhere in the Scriptures, all kinds 
of vice, more or less, but in the highest sense, idolatry, the 
main act of rebellion and apostasy against God, and all 
the degrees and acts of it, or dependent and consequent 
upon it, come under the notion of filthiness or nakedness 
or sores ; and therefore to be in the highest degree naked, 
is to be guilty of idolatry. This sin, and that of fornica- 
tion, which is often in Holy Writ modestly called the un- 
covering of the shame or nakedness, are a-kin ; the idola- 
trous rites of the ancient times being performed with not 
only fornication, but all the lascivious postures imaginable, 
and shewing what modesty requires to be hidden. 

Nakedness signifies also guilt, shame, poverty, or misery 
any way, as being the consequence and punishment of sin, 
and of idolatry in particular — a crime which God never 
leaves unpunished. Thus, in Jer. xlix. 10, " I have made 
Esau bare, I have uncovered his secret places, and he shall 
not be able to hide himself; his seed is spoiled, and his 
brethren and his neighbours, and he is not,'* — signifies the 
destruction of Esau. So, in Isa. xlvii. 3, the prophet con- 
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cemli^ BabylcMi says, " Thy nakedness shall be uncovered, 
3rea thy shame shall be seen;" that is, thou shalt be 
humbled and made a slave* 

The Indian Interpreter, chap, cxvi.^ explaiss the symbol, 
of distress, poverty, and disgrace. 

The nakedness of enemies is, by the interpreters of omens 
constantly explained as signifying that by some discovery 
of their secrets, a way would be made to vanquish them in 
the end. Of this there is a remarkable instance in Procopius.* 
He observes, that when the Persians came to besiege 
Amida in Mesopotamia, the besieged made such resistance; 
tfiat the king ordered the siege to be raised ; and then 
some lewd women, in dmsion, took up their coats and 
Viewed him their nakedness. The magicians having ob* 
served this, hindered the raising of the siege, giving out 
that this was an omen, that shortly the besieged should 
shew what they had most hidden. Accordingly, a little 
after, a secret way was discovered by which the town was 
taken. 

NAME. The name of a person or thing, according 
to the Hebrew style, frequently imports the quality or 
state thereof. Thus in Ruth i. 20, ''And she said unto them. 
Call me not Naomi," i. e. pleasant, " but call me Mara,*' 
i. e. bitter ; *' for the Lord hath dealt very bitterly with me." 
And thus, when it is said in Isaiah, chap ix., " He shall be 
called Immanuel," the meaning is, that the Son there spo- 
ken of shall be God with us, dwelling amongst us. And 
so in Luke i. 32, " He shall be called the Son of the 
Highest," is, he shall be the Son of the Highest. 

Thus in Thucydides,t " to be called the allies of the 
Lacedaemonians," is the same as to be allies, and have 
effectually the honour and advantage of that title. 

Agreeably to this, a new name signifies a new quality or 

* Procop. Persic. L. i. c. 7. f Thucyd. L. v. § 9. 
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state, a change of the former condition, as in Isa. Ixii. 2. 
Hence the custom of changing names upon any remarkable 
change of condition. So, on account of the new covenant 
made with God, Abraham and Sarah received those new 
names from God himself. So Jacob was named Israel : so 
Joseph had a new name given him by Pharaoh ; and Daniel 
another by the king of Babylon. So our Saviour changed 
Simon's name for Peter ; and the Primitive Christians took 
a new name at their baptism. 

To be called by the name of any one, signifies to belong to, 
to be the property of, or to be in subjection to that person 
whose name is called upon the other, as in Gen. xlviii. 16. 

Thus to be called by the name of God, is to be accounted 
his servant, to be appropriated to him, and separated from 
the heathen world ) as in Deut. xxviii. 10 3 2 Chron. vii. 
14; Acts. XV. 17- 

So because a woman by marriage becomes subject to, and 
is the property of her husband 5 therefore in Isa. iv. 1, she 
is said to have the name of her husband called upon her. 
And thus when God had submitted all creatures on earth 
to Adam in token of their subjection, and to give him 
possession of the gift, " God brought them to him to be 
named." 

So David, to express that God is the Lord as well as 
maker of the stars, says, Ps. cxlvii, 4 : " He telleth the 
number of the stars : he calleth them all by their names.'* 

Thus masters gave names to their slaves -,* and these, 
that it might be publicly known to whom they belonged, 
were branded in their foreheads with the names or marks 
of their masters. f And for the same reason soldiers were 
branded in the hand with the name or character of their 



* See Plant. Baccliid. Act. ii. Sc. iii. yer. 127. Captiv. Act v. 
sc iii. Ter. 7. 

f See the Lord Bishop of Oxford's Grecian Antiquities, Vol 1. p. 
65. Petron. Arb. Satyr, p. 366, 370, 373. Martial L. ii. £p. 29. 
Plant. CeL Act. ii. Sc. ii ver. 49. 
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general.^ And after the same manner, npon the said 
account^ it was likewise customary to stigmatise the wor- 
shippers and votaries of some of the gods.f Whence 
Lucian, speaking of the votaries of the Syrian goddess^ 
affirms they were all hranded with certain marks, some 
in the palms of their hands, and others in their necks ; 
whence it became customary for the Assyrians so to stig- 
matise themselves. 

To call by name, implies a superiority to examine and 
blame the actions of the persons called. The phrase is 
thus used in Ignatius*s Epistles ; and in Virgil's iEneid, 
L. xii. ver. 759. 

See also, to this purpose, Servius's Observation on 
^neid, L. i. ver. 80; and JEn. L. xii. ver. 652. 

Names of men are sometimes taken for the men them- 
selves. Thus in Acts i. 15 : ''the number of the names/' 
i. e. the number of the men. And thus in Virgil, Sylvius, 
*' Albanum noraen,** is Sylvius, a man of Albania. | 

The origin of this expression is to be deduced from the 
public registers of the names of citizens, (which were 
very carefully kept by the Greeks and Romans) ;§ and from 
the exact account of genealogies among the Jews ; and 
from the diptychs or matricula used in the primitive 
Church, in which were registered the names of all the 
faithful. Hence the expression, " to blot out aman's name,** 
signifies to reject, or cast him out from enjoying any 
longer the privileges of a citizen, or Christian, by blotting 
his name out of the public register^ or matricula. 

Man of name is a man of renown. So David is called in 
2 Sam. vii. 9, being made famous for many victories, which 
made him to be celebrated upon dififerent accounts. See 



* G. Ant. Vol. i p. 65. f Ibid. Vol. p. 65. 

^ Virg, ^n. L. vi. ver. 763. Aul. GcU. Noct Att. L. it c. 17. See 
also Horat. L. iii. Od. i. ver. 16. 

§ See the Lord Bishop of Oxford's Grecian Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 46, 
47, 48. Dodwell's Cypr. Diss. D. V. 
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1 Sam. xviii. 7> d ; 2 Sam. xii. 28. And the Roman gene- 
rals used to take names from their victories ; as Aft'icanns^ 
Asiaticns, Macedonicns^ and the like ; and sometimes from 
things done at home to the good of the puhlie ; as Tnlly 
was saluted. Pater PatruB, Father of his Country : an.^ 
so Augustus afterwards. 

The word Dtt^^ namet denotes simply an ohject of worship 
or invocation. Hence UWr\, the name, signifies the object of 
worship to Israel, Lev. xxiv. 11. And so in Exod. xx. 25 » 
where God says, " I record my name," the meaning is, I 
choose a place where I require to be worshipped, wherein J 
will shew my glory and power, and hear the prayers of 
them that invoke me. 

Thus the declaration of God in Exod. iii. 15, when he 
first appeared unto Moses, *' This is my name for ever, 
and this is ray memorial unto all generations/' respects his 
worship. It is that name by which he is to be remem- 
bered; that is, invoked, and served by his people, and 
distinguished from all false objects. For, the word memo- 
rial is a term of the Rituals, Lev. ii. 2. Therefore, when 
God forbids Israel, in Exod. xxiii. 13, "even to make 
mention of the names of other gods," he forbids to worship, 
and give veneration, or to commemorate, in public or 
private worship with the false votaries, those actions of 
other gods which had occasioned their being deified. For 
God is, and calls himself, Exod. xxxiv. 14, in the LXX 
I^rikiarov ovQfxa, a jealous name, a jealous God, or object of 
worship. It was on this account, and with a due sense of 
gratefulness to God*s kindness to Israel, that Moses 
inquired after the name of God, when he appeared to him. 
and that the Israelites might serve God their deliverer, 
Exod. iii. 13. But Manoah speaks out in Judg. xiii. 
17: " What is thy name, that when thy sayings come to 
pass we may do thee honour ? " 

The origin of this expression appears to be this. When 
God appeared by some vision, dream, or miracle to the 
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patriarcl^, tkey noted the place^ and comtnemoratcd the 
event hy some solemn acts of devotion, and the imposition 
of a, name ; as in Gen. xii. 7* B; xiii. 4, 18 ; xxviii. 18^ 19. 
But "when men mistook the object of their worship, and by 
^wliatever mistake, worshipped with Divine honours, either 
living or dead men^ which was done to Nimrod, and to all 
tlie other heads of families after the Deluge, except Abra- 
ham and his descendants by Jacob, at least after their 
decease ; then wherever this object of worship had done 
some memorable action when alive, or was believed to 
bave done so after his decease upon the prayers or invoca- 
tion of his worshippers, or where he was buried and sup- 
posed to preside and favour his worshippers ; there a 
monument was raised, and his name invoked in proper 
hymns, with suitable praises and thanks. See an instance 
in Pap. Statins, L. iv. ver. 664. 

Hence it comes, that not only among the Jewish 
authors,* but also the Gentile, f to name, is the same as to 
invoke in divine worship. And thus *< to be baptized into 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,'* is to be baptized into the worship of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, as the one God. 

NIGHT. See under Light. 

NUMBER. Third, three, or threefold, frequently sig- 
nifies, in the sacred writers, greatness, excellency, and 
perfection. It is thus used in Is. xix. 23 : " In that day 
shall Israel be the third with Egypt and Assyria :'* i. e. 
great, admired, beloved, and blessed, as it there follows. 
So in Frov. xxii. 20 : according to the original, " have I 
not written unto thee D^tt^Var," (LXX rpiarug) ; i. e. excel- 
lent, perfect things; that place being parallel to Prov. 
viii. 6 ; and the same as in Hos. viii. 12. 

* See the LXX in Isa. xxvi 13, and 2 Tim. ii. 19. 
t Herodot. L. vii. c. 117. Plut. Quest Rom. p, 254, Macrob, 
Satarn. L. i. c. 16. Ammian. Marcell. L. 17, 
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Sott^^tt^, in Ps. Izzz. 6, and Is. xl. 12, is a great measure. 
And so W^bu^, third in order, signifies a hero or great man. 
As in Exod. xiv. 7 ; xv. 4 ; 3 Kings vii. 3 ; ix. 25. See 
also 1 Kings ix. 2^ -, Ezek. xxiii. 15. 

In the Latin and Greek tongues the number three is 
also mystical ; * and often signifies many, and does not 
so much imply an exact number, as a great increase. 
Hence Tpifffiiyitnoc, thrice great, that is, very great. And 
in Horace, L. i. Od. 1, triple honours are many 
honours. 

The repetition of a word, sentence, or petition thrice, is 
a token of great earnestness : as in Jer. xxii. 29 ; Ezek. 
xxi. 27*. It was a great emphasis when our Saviour told 
Peter, that he should " deny him thrice." So St. Paul, to 
shew the earnestness of his prayers, saith, that he 
"besought the Lord thrice," 2 Cor. xii. 8. So our Saviour 
prayed three times in his agony, that " the cup might pass 
from him," Matt. xxvi. 44. 

The heathens, to shew their sorrow for the death of their 

kinsmen, called upon them thrice.f In Pindar there is 

an allusion to some old custom of saluting a king thrice 

at his inauguration. { And the acclamations in the 

Roman theatres seem also to have been commonly 

repeated thrice. § And so in the senate house ; of which 

there is an instance and form in Vulc. Gallicanus, in these 

words : 

** Antonine pie, Dii te servent ; 
Antonine clemens, Dii te seryent ; 
Antonine clemens, Dii te servent.*' 

iElius Lampridius, speaking of the first reception 
of Alexander Severus, which was in the senate as a kind 
of inauguration, relates the acclamations in like manner. 
But in cases of excessive joy, the measure of it was 
expressed by the frequent repetition of the same acda- 



* See the Lord Bishop of Oxford's Gr. Ant. Vol. ii. p. 267. 

t Horn. Odyss. L. ix. ver. 66. J Rnd. Pyth. od. 4^ 

i Horat. L. ii. od.i7, ver. 25, 26. 
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tnation. So that Trebellius PoUlo observes^ that at one 
time, in the case of D. Claudius^ some acclamations were 
repeated sixty times, some forty, some five, some seven 
times. The like was done to the emperor Tacitus ; as 
Flavins Vopiscus relates. 

If the Mischna, ch. vil. § 8, in Sotah, may be trusted to, 
there is proof that the Jews repeated the acclamations to 
their kings thrice. See WagenseiFs Note, p. 684, and the 
edition of Christ. Amoldus, p. 1216. 

Two, is very often used in Holy Writ to signify very few. 
Thus in 1 Kings xvii. 12, " I am gathering two sticks : ** 
i. e. a few. So in Is. vii. 21, '* two sheep :" that is, a small 
flock. In Persius, " vel duo vel nemo," few or none, next to 
none. And the hke is to be seen in Homer, II. ii. ver. 346. 

Four, is a symbolical number, denoting a universality 
of the matters comprised. As in Jer. xlix. 36, " the four 
winds,'* signify all the winds. In Isa. xi. 12, " the four 
comers of the earth," denote all parts of the earth. 
And in Ezek. vii. 2, " the four corners of the land," signify 
all parts of the land of Judea. And therefore, with 
Philo, four is a number of universality in nature.* 

[ In Ezek. xiv. 21, the four sore judgments of God de- 
note all the instruments of grievous suffering. Rev. vi. 8, 
'* To kill with sword, and with hunger, and with death, and 
with the beasts of the earth," signify the same as the words 
ofFzekieL] ' 

Seven also denotes an universality in its proper district, 
as being a number of fulness and perfection. It is so at 
least in all the divine economies, from the day of the crea- 
tion ;t and from the glimmerings of that tradition the hea- 
thens looked upon it as a sacred number denoting also 
perfection ; of which Clemens Alexandrinus,t and others, 
have sufficiently treated. § 

• Philo de Vit. Mos. L. iii. p. 456. 
t Philo Jud. de Mund. Opif. 
X Clem. AL Strom. L. v. p. 256. 

§ Andr. Masii Comm. in Job. tL 15. Epiphan. lib. de Numer. 
Mysteriis. Vid. Lidenbrog. Not in Censorin. c. 7. 

H 
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In the divine economy^ in respect of chastisements, it is 
very evident. Thus in Job v. 19> the just is only smitten 
six times^ bnt not a seventh : *' He shall deliver thee in 
six troubles : yea in seven there shall no evil toucli 
thee." 

Thus also in Ezekiel ix. % six men are employed, to 
destroy, but the seventh has the ink-horn, whereby they 
that are to be saved are marked. 

Fhilo observes, that " Nature loves the number ^eoen z*** 

• 

which Censorinus confirms by saying, " That the said 
number was of great efficacy in every thing."f 

Farther, the two numbers of four and seven, are observed 
by Hippocrates^ to be critical in the growth and resolution 
of fevers : he says, " Of seven days the fourth is the 
index ; of the next septenary, the beginning of it, viz. the 
eighth day ; and that the eleventh is also to be considered, 
as being the fourth day of the second septenary; and 
again, that the seventeenth day is to be considered, upon 
the account of its being the fourth from the fourteenth, and 
the seventh from the eleventh." 

That the number seven is a number of fulness and per- 
fection, may appear also from the etymology of it in 
Hebrew. For )^ntt^, seven, is plainly derived from i?lB^, he 
was full. And so ^lU^^, to swear, is derived from the sig- 
nification of fulness 5 an oath being an end of all strife for 
confirmation,^ when things are unseen or future, to con- 
tent for the present, to satisfy and fill the mind.|| 

Ten, according to the style of the Scriptures, may have, 
besides the signification of that determinate number, that 
also of an indeterminate one ; yet so as not to imply either 
a very great number, or a very small one. 

See Gen. xxxi. 7> 41, where ten times is many times. 
And so in Lev. xxvi. 26, ten women are many women 3 in 



* Phil. Jud. AUegor. L. i. p. 29. f Censor, c. 7. 

X Hippocr. Aphor. L. ii. § 24. § Heb. vi. 16. 

II Terent Hecy. Act iv. Sc. ▼. ver. 27, 28. 
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l]Sain. i. 8, ten sons are many sons ; and in Eccles. vii. 9, 
ten men, many men. See also Dan. i. 20 ; Amos vi. 9 ; 
Zech. viii. 23. And so« in several places of Plautus^ ten 
signifies many.* 

o. 

OIL. See Fruits of the Earth. 
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PALMS. Branches of palm trees are the symbol of 
joy after a victory, attended with antecedent sufferings. 

By the Mosaical Law^ Lev. xxiii. 40, they were used as 
a token of joy at the feast of tabernacles. And they were 
used upon any solemn occasion of joy, as after a victory 
or deliverance, 1 Mace. xiii. 51 -, John xii. 13. 

With Philo, the palm is the symbol of victory.f And 
Plutarch gives the same signification ;% assigning the rea- 
son of it, from the natural property of the palm-tree to 
rise up against pressure. Hence palma for victory, of 
which examples might be given in great numbers from 
Tully, PlautuS) Ovid, Terence, and others. And hence the 
toga of a triumphing emperor was called palmata, as 
having branches of palms painted thereon. § 

PAPS are, in the Oneirocritlcs,|| explained of sons and 
daughters -, and the symbol is very adequate ; the breasts 
being designed for the nurture of children. Hence Job, to 



* Plaut Mercat. Act. ii. Sc ilL yer. 2. Act iv. Sc. ii. ver. 3. Stich. 
Act. lii. Sc. ii. yer. 44. Amphitryon, Act ii. Sc. L yer. 27. 

t Ph. Alleg. L. ii. p. 60. 

% Plut Sympos. L. viiL c. 4. p. 887. Ed. Aid. AuL GelL L. iii. c 6. 
Strab. Geogr. L. xy. p. 731. 

§ MartiaL L. yii Ep. 3. Seryius ad Ma. L. ii. 

1 Artem. L. L c. 43; L. iy. c. 37 ; and the Indian, c. 80. 
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express that a man hath great substance to uphold his 
family^ saith '' His breasts are full of milk/* chap. xxi. 24. 
And in Hos. ix. 14, " a miscarrying womb^ and dry 
breasts," signify loss or want of children. 

PARADISE^ is a garden of pleasure. Such in 'par- 
ticular was that in which Adam was at first placed, in 
the state of innocence^ called by the name of p^, pleasure. 

From the pleasantness of such a place^ Paradise is in 
general the symbol of any pleasant or happy state ; as 
in Ezek. xxviii. 13. See also to this purpose the Indian, 
in chap. viii. 

In particular, as in Luke xxiii. 43, Paradise signi- 
fies the mansion of good souls in their state of separation. 

With Philo^ Paradise is the symbol of virtue conferring 
peace, ease, and joy :^ and according to the Indian, chap. 
viii., the fruits of Paradise are divine and useful notions. 

PILLAR, is a support and ornament of a building, and 
symbolically signifies [the chief 'prop of a family, city, or 
state. St. Paul, Gal. ii. 9, uses the symbol, in speaking of 
the apostles James, Cephas, and John. 

In Euripides, the pillars of families are the male chil- 
dren.f In the Oneirocritics^ pillars signify the princes 
or nobles in a kingdom. 

Pillar of iron, the symbol of great firmness and dura- 
tion, and as such, used in the prophet Jeremiah, ch. i. 18. 

Pillars burning with a clear fire, without being destroyed, 
signify, according to Artemidorus, Lib. ii. c. 10, "That, 
the children of the dreamer shall grow better and more 
illustrious.** For fire implies persecution and torment; 
and as fire trieth gold, so does adversity the good and 
valiant 



* PhiL AUegor. lib. i. p. 33. f Earip. Iphigen. Tanr. 

X The^ Persian and Egyptian, c. cxlvii., and all the Interpreters, 
c. clx. 
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This interpretation of pillars burning with fire without 
"being consumed, greatly illustrates the symbol of the 
bush burning with fire, and remaining unconsumed^ in 
£xod. iii. 2. For this at once set forth the miraculous 
preservation of the Israelites in the Egyptian fiery furnace, 
or their state of oppression there ; and their wonderful 
deliverance from thence. 

POSTURE of persons acting, determines^ in some mea- 
sure, the nature or kind of their actions. 

Standing, signifies resisting, defending, struggling, and 
contending for victory ; giving assistance to friends, and the 
like ; as in Acts vii. 55, Christ is said to be standing, when 
he appeared to St. Stephen, as ready to assist him in his 
agony. 

To stand before another, is a posture of Service, Deut. 
X. 8; 1 Kings x. 8; 1 Sam. xvi. 22; 2 Chr. xviii. 18; 
Luke i. 19. 

Walking among or in the midst, is a posture of dignity 
and authority^ of one that is busy^ and watching, and de- 
fending those whom he walks about or amongst. 

Thus God^ to represent himself as protecting and govern- 
ing the Israelites, saith, in Lev. xxvi. 12, ** That he would 
walk amongst them.'* And the protecting angel, in 
Dan. iv. 13, 23, is called a watchman or patroUer ; one that 
goes about to defend from any surprise. [Hence, in Rev. 
i. 13^ Christ is represented as walking in the midst of the 
seven candlesticks ; i. e. the churches.] And so Homer, in 
his Iliad, Lib. i. ver. 37> has used the symbol in relation to 
Apollo, of whom he says ; — 



K/XXav re iaBeriv, TeviBoio re I^i avdareiQ • 

where the scholiast explains d/x^t/3e/3i}ra£ by vnepfuixug. 
For indeed I^c avdtrreic, is but synonymous to it. 

Sitting, signifies ruling, reigning, judging, and enjoying 
peace. Thus in Judges v. 10, " Ye that sit in judgment,*' 
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are the mmgistnites or judges. la ^ Sam. xix. 8^ ** The 
king sitteth in the gate ;" i. e. he is ready to execute any 
duty of a king. And to sii on the throne, is alway synony- 
mous to reigning, in the Scripture; [as in Rev. iv. % 
" Upon the throne one sitting." '' Ipsum verbum sedere " (the 
word uttmg), says Jerome, ** shews the power and authority 
of God's rule/' Ezek. i. S6. Hence " To sit with Christ In 
his throne/' is to reign with him, as in Rev. iii. 21]. The 
phrase is so used by Virgil in his i£neid. Lib. vii. ver. 
169 ; a seat or throne being the symbol of government. 

Sitting, with other adjuncts, has a different signification, as. 

To sit upon the earth,* or on a dunghill,t signifies to be 
in extreme misery. 

To sit in darkne8s,t to be in prison and slavery. 

And to sit as a widow, ^ is to mourn as a widow. 

To fall down or prostrate be/ore another, is the symbol of 
submission and homage. 

See Gen. xxxvii. 7, 8 ; xxvii. 29 ; Isa. xlv. 14. 

PROPHECY consists not only in predicting future 
events by Divine inspiration, but also in a public study and 
zeal for Gud's lawsj the ofiice of the ancient prophets 
being not only to reveal future events (which power was 
rather given them to establish their commission), but also 
to preach and maintain the law of God, already estab* 
lished, when the Israelites forsook it, and to be zealous for 
it even unto death 3 to the end that their zeal and con- 
stancy might be a witness and testimony against their per- 
secutors, of the truth of God's law. 

The primitive notion also of a prophet is to be a spokes- 
man, or interpreter, or declarer of the mind of God to man -, 
as appears by compcuringExod.vii. l,withExod. iv. 16. See 
also Virgil's ^neid, Lib. x. ver. 175. So that to prophesy is 



* Isa. iii. 26. zlvii. l. Lam. il 10. Ezek. xxti. 16. 

t Job ii 8. t Psa. cvfL 10. Isa. xin. 7. 

§ Im. zlni. 8. 
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to bearwitBess or testimony to the truth against errors and 
cormptions. And hence to prophesy and to witness are used 
ms near a-kin in several places of Scripture. Thus when 
our Saviour was going to prophesy that one of his disciples 
abould betray him, the word used is ifAoprvprjae, he testified, 
instead oi prophesied, John xiii. 21. 

So in John i. 7, '*to witness concerning the light," 
signifies to preach the Gospel^ to be the great prophet 
and foreranner of the Messias. So in Acts i. 8^ and 
TYJfi. 15, the Apostles and St. Paul are said to be wt7- 
neasesy because preachers or prophets ; and in Acts xx. 
525, the Holy Spirit is said to witness, Siafiaprvperai, See 
likewise 1 Pet. i. 11. And t^us our Saviour " came into 
the world to bear witness to the truth :*** i. e. to declare 
the will of God to men, as that great prophet^f which 
whosoever woooid not hear, should be cut off from his 
people. 



R. 



RAIM£NT. See Garments. 

RAIN, (gentle) or Dew, the symbol of truth or wisdom, 
of the Divine protection, or the effusion of God*s good, 
ness any way ; and, in particular, that of His word ; as it 
is an effect of his goodness to mankind, and the means 
of making them the subjects of his favour. Thus in Is. 
xxvii. 3 : '• I the Lord do keep it -, I will water it every 
moment ; lest any hurt it, I will keep it night and day." 
Again Isa. xliv, 3, " I will pour water upon him that is 
thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground : I will pour 
my spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine 
offspring." In Isa. Iv. 10, 11, the dew and rain are 
explained of the Word of the Lord. " I will be as the 
dew unto Israel," Hos. xiv. 5. 

* John viii. 37. t 1^^ ^^ ^^f ^^- 
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InAmosvii. 16, ''to drop the word/' is to prophesy; 

the metaphor heing taken from the symhol of dew; 

hecause prophecy is the most gracious e£Pect of God's 

favour. 

In Deut, xxxii. 2, rain is the s3rmbol of pure and 

heavenly doctrine. And in 2. Pet. ii. 17, false teachers 

are called wells without water. 

In Ps. Ixxii. 6, *' The blessings of Christ's coming are 

described " as the rain that falls upon the mown grass, 

and as showers that water the earth.** And Homer 

compares the exaltation of joy in a man*s mind, to the 

morning dew reviving the corn.* 

[ The office of the remnant of Jacob is thus described, 
Micah V. 7 : '* And the remnant of Jacob shall be in the 
midst of many people as a dew from the Lord, as the 
showers upon the grass, that tarrieth not for man, nor 
waiteth for the sons of men." Compare Psa. Ixvii. 1,9, j 
Rom. xi. 15.] 

Agreeably to this account, the Oneirocritics explain the 
sjntnbol of rain or dew, of all manner of good things. The 
Indian, in ch. clxxi. saith, " Rain is interpreted of mercy 
and succession in prayer. And that if any one dreams 
that his field is rained upon, it denotes, that he shall obtain 
riches, and joy, and mercy from God." And the Persian 
and Egyptian, in ch. clxxii., say, " a fine gentle sunshiny 
rain is the symbol of a general good." According to 
which, says the Psalmist, Ps. Ixviii. 9, " Thou, O God, 
sentest a gracious rain upon thine inheritance, and 
refreshedst it when it was weary." 

Hence, among the Eg3rptians> the great masters of 
symbolical learning ; the prophet, who was the supreme of 
all the religious orders, carried in his hand, as a symbol of 
his office, upon the solemn processions, a pitcher, v^peioy, 
as being the disposer of learning, which is as water, rain, 
or dew to the soul.f 

• Homer IL 4/, ver. 697, &c. 

f Clem. Alex. Strom. L. vi. p. 269 ; and Porphyr. de Abatin. 
L. iv. § 6. 
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Shower tempestuous may be the symbol of war. Thus 
Pindar compares war to a shower.^ And thus Hannibal 
tlie Phcenician compares^ in Plutarch^ Fabius Maximus the 
Ounctator. hovering upon the hills to avoid a battle^ and 
afterwards coming down to snatch the victory out of 
Hannibal's hands^ and to save the other Roman army, to 
a. cloud upon the top of a hill, breaking out afterwards 
into a shower, with storms and flashes, f 

The Rainbow was instituted by God himself, as the 
symbol or sign of his covenant with mankind after the 
flood, wherein he had destroyed all mankind, excepting 
Noah and his family. By the rainbow, as a symbol or 
token of the covenant, he promised not to destroy the 
earth any more by the waters of a flood ; and that upon 
the sight of it he would be mindful of his promise. Gen. 
ix. 9 — 17. So that, whilst this world lasts, it will be a 
token of God*s reconciliation with mankind ; and conse- 
quently, that he will not bring them wholly under his 
anger, to destroy them. So that, in general, it is a symbol 
of God's willingness to receive men into fovour again* 

The common bow hath been shewn to be a symbol of 
war and victory ; but the rainbow hath two notable 
properties which make it fit to be a symbol of peace. t 
For, first, its rundle, or part which should look towards 
the object aimed at, is always turned from the earth; 
shewing thereby that it aims not at men, as we know that 
the pointing of the sword downward is a token of submis- 
sion, or surrendering. And then, secondly, it hath no 
string, which shews that the master will not shoot 3 so that 
a bow unbenty or without a string, is a proper symbol of 
peace and friendship. § 



* Pindar. Isthm. Od. tI. 
t Plutarch. Vit. Fabu, fol. 57. Ed. Aid. 
X See Gousset, voc. T\W\>, 
§ See Spencer of Prodigies, c. iL $ 7. p. 157. 

H 5 
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Hence the rainbow, howsoever it appears, is, aceonding 
to Artemidonis, L. ii. c. 39, always acooimted good to 
them that are in great poverty, or other ill circamstaaces. 
And all this is suitable to the natural properties of the 
rainbow ; for it never appears, but when th«re is a gentle 
rain with the sun shining ; which kind of rain is never 
known to do any harm, but much good^ 

[ RAM. A ram is the symbol of the Persian empire, in 
which were united the two kingdoms of Media and Persia. 
Dan. ch. viii. 3, 4, 30. It is not unworthy of observation, 
that this s]rmbol was the hien^lyphic of their sovereignty, 
as adopted by the Persians themselves : much on the same 
heraldic principle, as in modem times an eagle is the 
symbol of Austriai» and a lion of England. Travellers 
have observed, that rams* heads with horns, the one horn 
higher, and the other lower, exactly as they are described 
in the vision of Daniel, may still be seen sculptured on the 
pillars of Persepolis.] 

To REAP, See Harvest. 

REED. There are two things mentioned in Holy Writ, 
whereby men may measure — a line and a reed. 

The line, b^ti, implies constantly a division, and giving 
of possession into new hands ; because it is the instrument 
by which the lands of conquered nations are divided ; as in 
2 Sam., viii. 2 ; Lam. ii. 6 ; Amos vii. 17 3 Is. xxxiv. 11 — 
17. The division of a land into new lots, supposing a late 
conquest 3 and its being divided, to be inherited by new 
masters. Nahum. iii. 10. 

But the reed, as it is also used about lands, so it is 
chiefly employed about buildings ;* of which there are 
frequent examples in the prophecy of Ezekiel, especially 
about the temple. In Zech. ii. 1 — 5 a line is used to 

* Vid. Schindler, voc. n^p. 
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measure the whole city ; and the prophecy explains itself, 
tliat it is in order to have Jerusalem newly inhabited. 

The profane authors have expressions which shew^ that 
a measuring reed or Une, is to take possession of the things 
measured.'*' And hence^ from Mip, a cane or reed, comes 
ti^p, to acquire or possess. 

This use of a line or reed explains the Kavdy, or rule 
upon which St. Paul argues^ 2 Cor. x. 13, 16; the said 
rule signifying those churches to which he had the sole 
ri^t by first occupation. 

Staff of reed, is a support or assistance that will not last 
long or be firm : as in Ezek. xxix. 6 -, 2 Kings xviii. 21. 

A golden reed for measuring, denotes that what is measured 
by it shall be glorious and permanent. 

RESURRECTION, when used symbolically, signifies, 
according to the Oriental Interpreters, a recovery of such 
rights and liberties as have been taken away, and a deliver- 
ance from war, persecution, affliction, and bondage. 

The Indian, in ch. 5, saith, " That to dream of seeing 
persons rise from the dead, denotes that there shall be a 
performance of justice in that place, which is the scene 
of the vision.'* 

The Persian, in ch. vi. saith, " That such a dream signi- 
fies a fireedora from slavery and afflictions." And the 
Egyptian, ch. vii., " That it signifies a release of captives, 
and a deliverance from war.'* 

What is said in Ezekiel, xxxvii. II, 14, is altogether 
conformable to these notions. The resurrection there 
spoken of being to be understood, as it is there also 
explained, concerning a deliverance of the Jews from thral- 
dom and captivity, and a restoration of them to their own 
land. For when resurrection is spoken of a political body. 



* See the Oracle given to the Lacedemonians in Herodotus, L. i. c. 
66 ; L. ii. c. 6. Stephan. de Urb. v. Tayiou Suid. t. 2x®r»of. 
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it is to be understood proporttonably of a political resur-^ 
rection of that body in the like power. And so Latin 
authors have used the word resurgo ; as appears from 
Ovid,* Pliny.t and Terence.} 

To RIDE. To what has been said concerning Riding, 
under the word Horse, may be added the two following 
stories. 

The first is out of Procopius,§ who says, he beard a 
Roman senator say, that in the times of Athalaric, who 
reigned in Italy, a herd of oxen passing through the 
market, one of them rid a brazen bull, and that a Tuscan 
peasant said thereupon, that some time or other an eunuch 
should- subdue the tyrant of Italy. This, he says, was 
fulfilled by Narses an eunuch, general under Justinian. 

The next is a story out of the Turkish history. That 
nation still minds dreams, and some of them study very 
much the symbolical language. The story is of Othman 
the 2d in these words : — " One thing is worthy of note j a 
little before this tumult happened, Othman dreamed that 
he rid a camel, and being mounted he could not force 
him to go by fair means or stripes, and that then 
descending in a rage to revenge it with his sword, the 
body of the beast vanished, leaving in his hand only the 
head and bridle; at which dream being exceedingly 
troubled, he the next day sends for one of his wizards 
to interpret it ; but he refused, persuading him to apply 
himself to the Mufti, which he did, and had this interpre- 
tation : viz. That the camel signified his empire : his 
riding, his abuse in government ; his descension or alight< 
ing, his deposing ; the vanishing of the body of the beast, 
the revolt of his subjects ; the head and bridle remaining 
in his hand, only a bare title 3 and that he should shortly 

* Ovid. Fast. L. i. vcr. 533. f Pii"^ N. Hist. L. xy. c. 32. 

X Terent. Hecyr. Act v. Sc. iv. vcr. 12. 
§ Procop. Hist.Mizt. c. xxi. 
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die and lose his empire ; the empty name only of emperor 
accompanying him to his grave." 

ROD, or Sceptre, or Staff, is the symbol of power 
and government ; and so is taken for a king or powerful 
man. It is so explained by the Oneirocritics in chaps. 
cxxi. clx. and ccxv. And is so taken in iEschylas.^ 

In Latin authors iceptrum and virga do likewise often 
denote power. 

In Isa. X. 5, the Assyrian is called *' the rod of God's 
anger." In Jer. i. 11, "A rod of an almond tree," is ex- 
plained, by the Targnm, of a king hastening to destroy ; 
because the Iptt^, almond tree, is a hasty budder, having 
its name from ^p^, to hasten, or to do evil, or to watch for 
that purpose 5 as in Isa. xxix. 20. 

Amongst the Pagans, the magicians and augurs in their 
divinations made nse of a rod, sceptre, or staff, which they 
commonly pretended was given them by some god for that 
purpose.f And thus when Hesiod pretends that he was 
inspired by the Muses, he says they gave him a sceptre of 
bayj:. And Pallas herself, in Homer,^ makes use of a 
rod to act the magical trick of changing Ulysses into a 
beggar: and again to restore him.|| And thus^ in oppo- 
sition to the rods of the magicians which they used in their 
enchantments, God commanded Moses to make nse of his 
rod or walking-staff, in the working of the miracles in 
Egypt ; and which is therefore called, in Exod. xvii. 9, 
«' the rod of God." ' 

As to the mantical rod, or staff, amongst the heathen, 
there is a gradation of its power in the history of Tiresias. 
When Tiresias was alive, and lost his eyes, but had given 
him, instead thereof, the faculty of a second sight, that 



* ^sch. SuppL ver. 255. 

t See Jamblich. de Myster. ^g. $ iiL c 11. 

t Hesiod, Theogon. yer. 30. § Horn. Odyss. 9. ver. 429 -, v ver. 466. 

ti Horn. Odyss. n-, ver. 1 72. 
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iM, of prophetical vlsiaiis and dhrinatioa ; he had at the 
same time a blue staff delivered, which was a badge 
thereof. When he was dead, and an oracle was set up in 
his name. Homer* takes from thence an occasion to in- 
fom QS, Hbat Proserpina had giv^i his soul an eminent 
privilege above all others, still to have wisdom, that is, 
knowledge of fotare things : and for that reason Ulysses in 
the Necromancy'was only to consult that sonl, which alone 
was able to give him a satisfactory oracle. When therefore 
that soul appears, Homer observes that it had a golden 
sceptre ;t which is therefore the badge of the power of 
divination which Proserpina had given him. Now a golden 
rod for divination suits the immortal state ^ the soul, and 
shews, that by the golden sceptre. Homer understood that 
Tiresias had thereby recdved some more eminent and 
durable power of Divination than he htid when he was 
alive, and had only a plain mantical rod or staff ; and tiiat 
the oracle of Tiresias would subsist perpetually. Wherein, 
though Homer was mistaken, that oracle having ceased 
before Plutarch's time,:]: yet the poet spake according to his 
conceptions of the things. So that Tiresias, when dead, 
has a suitable symbol of divination anM>ng €tie souls, as 
Homer§ observes, that Mercury had an enchanting rod of 
gold to conduct the souls to hell, and perform some other 
feats, but not to divine 5 Apollo who gaye it him having 
made that exception. || 

The £g3^ian hieroglyphic of " a sceptre with an eye on 
the top of it,** denoted a wise king or government. 

In Ezekiel xxxvii. 16, a rod, from the allusion of the 
Hebrew name of it, to that of a tribe which is &!3Ct^, is used 
symbolically with the name of Judah, to signify that tribe, 
with all its adherents; as another, with the name of 
Ephraim, to denote all the apostate Israelites. 



 Horn. Odyss. x. ver. 493, &c. f- Horn. Odyss. K ver. 91. 

I Plutarch, de Def. Orac. p. 293. 

§ Horn. Odyss. t, ver. 3. Hor. L. i Od. x. 

II Horn. Hym. in Merc. ver. 530, &c. 
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SACKCLOTH. See under Garmeicts. 

SALT hinders flesh from conruptioo* and makes it 
keep ; and is therefore used sometimes to sigaify inccxrrap- 
tion, eternity, perpetual duration. Thus^ in Numb, xviii. 
19« " All the heaye-o£fering8 of the holy things^ which the 
cliikiren of Israel offer unto the Lord, have I given thee^ 
and thy sona^ and thy dau^ters with thee, by a statute for 
ever : it is a covenant of salt for ever." So again, 2 Chron. 
xiii. 5, " The Lord God of Israel gave the kingdom to 
I>avid for ever by a coveaant of salt.*' And thus Lot*s 
wife being changed into a pillar of salt, s3rmbolicaliy 
shewed, that she was a standing or perpetual monument of 
the judgment of God against those that mistrust his power 
and goodness. 

Agreeably to this is our Saviour's discourse, in Marie ix. 
48, 49 ; he says, that the torments of the wicked shall be 
like that of those that are gnawn by an immortal worm, 
which relates to their conscience ; and that thev shall be 
tormented also by an unquenchable fire, which relates to 
their body. He then proceeds, ** For every one shall be 
salted with fire," i. e. every one shall be salted with that 
very fire which torments him. 

This is to prevent an objection. How can their body sub- 
sist therein ? Yes, says he, because that fire shall have a 
salt therein, which will make their body incorruptible. 
Then he adds, by way of proof and illustration j " and 
every sacrifice shall be salted with salt 5" that is, the wicked 
shall be made, in that torment of fire, a sacrifice of ever- 
lasting holocaust to the Divine justice, God having given an 
illustration and proof thereof in the typical law, having 
therein commanded that all sacrifices should be salted 
which were offered by fire. Lev. ii. 13 ; Ezek. xliii. 24. 
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The next words, " Salt is good/' &c., may be said to be a 
kind of digression or explanation, as thus : Though salt 
may signify the perpetuity of their torments, yet there is a 
good salt, a symbolical signification thereof to a good pur- 
pose : for as ye are the salt of the earth, which is to be 
supplied from Matt. v. 13, so ye may save the earth or men 
to eternal salvation ; but ye must take care to preserve its 
savour, or else as unprofitable ye shall be rejected. 

Salt being thus the symbol of perpetuity, is put synony- 
mous with brimstone, in Deut. xxix. 23, " And the whole 
land thereof is brimstone and salt, and burning, that it is 
not sown :*' which alludes to the salt lands frequent in Africa, 
Arabia, and Persia, which bear nothing growing on them. 
So in Judges ix. 45, Abimelech having overthrown a city, 
sowed it with salt to curse it, that it never should be built 
again. So Psa. cvii. 34, according to the original, '* a 
fruitful land into saltness." 

See Ezek. xlvii. 11 ; Jer. xvii. 6; Zephan. ii. 9. 

SAND of the Sea, may be considered two ways ; either 
implicitly, as the sand of the sea is the same as the sea 
shore ; or else as it is an aggregate body of innumerable 
individuals. 

Sand of the sea in the first sense implies, according to 
Artemidorus, Lib. ii. c. 43, hope and safety to persons in 
distress, upon the account of persons tossed in a tempest 
being glad when they can see the shore. The second sense 
of the sand of the sea is obvious, to signify any great 
multitude, or indefinite number. So God promised to Abra- 
ham, that his seed should be without number, under this 
similitude. Gen. xxii. 17 ; xxxii. 12. And the similitude 
is often used of Israel, as 1 Kings iv. 20 ; and in general 
of any multitude, as in Gen. xli. 49 ; Isa. x. 22 ; Josh. 
xi. 4 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 5 ; 2 S^pi. xvii. 11 ; Jer. xv. 8 ; Hos. 
i. 10. 

The similitude is also used by Homer, XL L. ii. ver. 307* 
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And Pindar* gives this reason of the similitude^ ** because 
the sand is to us innumerable." Therefore in Euripidesf 
cLvcLpiBimrroi, the numberless^ are the common people vrhich 
are of no account. 

[ SCORCH. See Heat. ] 

SCORPION is explained by the OneirocriticsJ of a 
vricked enemy, or mischievous contemptible person. For 
the scorpion is constantly shaking his tail to strike 3 § and 
the torment caused by his sting is very grievous. 1| Hence 
Elzekiel, chap. ii. 6^ compares the wicked Israelites to scor- 
pions. And the author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, in 
chap. xxvi. 7> compares a man^ that hath a shrew to his 
"wife, to one that taketh hold of a scorpions Terrestrial 
scorpions are of all the most hurtful.^ 

In the Arabian authors, there is the following account^ 

which explains the S3nnbol of the stinging of a scorpion : — 

Adhed, last caliph of the Fathimites in Egypt,** a little 

before his deposition^ dreamed that a scorpion coming out 

of the mosque stung him. The interpreters said, that a man 

coming out of that mosque should either deprive him or 

kill him. The event was^ that Saladin, designing to depose 

these caliphs, in favour of those at Bagdad, did assemble 

all the doctors of Cairo, as in a S3niod ; and that the Sophi 

Nagmeddin^ rector of the mosque, did therein declare the 

Fathimites unworthy of the caliphat ; and so they were 

deposed. Such was the sting of that false doctor^ who 

before, being examined by the caliph, was thought out of 

scorn unable to do any harm. 

[ " The torment of a scorpion when he striketh (i. e. 
stingeth) a man^*' is a most expressive symbol, and denotes 



* Pind. Olymp. 2. f Eur. Helen. 1696. Idem. Ion. vcr. 837. 

% See the Persian, c. 285. Artem. L. ii. c. 13. 
§ Plin. N. H. L. zi. c. 25. i| Boch. Hieroz. pp. 639, 640, 642. 

^ Bochart. Hieroz. p. 934. ""*' Herbelot. tit. Adhed & Fathemiah. 
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sufferings of the most agonizing kind; the sting of the 
scorpion being attended with the most ezcmciating pain, 
arising from the powerful poison which it injects into the 
wound. ] 

Note. The Scorpions^ as well as the LocustSs hurt mkf for 
five months.* 

SCTTH, or Sickle. See Harykst. 
SEA. See under Waters. 
SEAL. See Ssalino. 

SEALING has several acceptations : — 

1. It denotes preservation and security. Thus, in Cant. 
iv. i% a fountain sealed, is a fountain carefully preserved 
from the injuries of weather and beasts, that its water may 
be preserved good and clean. In Job xiv. If, sin9 seeded 
up in a hag, signify that no sin shall be forgot. And thus 
for the greater security the stone at the mouth of our 
Saviour's sepulchre was sealed with a seal. 

2. It denotes also propriety ; from the custom of sealing 
goods and servants when they are bought, that it might be 
known to whom they belonged. 

3. Sealing may denote secrecy and privacy ; men seal- 
ing up those things which they intend to keep secret. 
Thus a book sealed, is a book whose contents are secret^ 
and have for a very long time been so, and are not to be 
published till the seal be removed.f Horace has used the 
symbol, L. i. Epist. XX. ver. 3. And in Is. xxix. 11, "a 
vision like to a book sealed," is a vision not understocTd. 

4. Sealing sometimes signifies completion and perfec- 
tion ; because the putting of the seal to any instrument or 
writing completes the matter about which it is, and 
finisheth the whole transaction. Thus concerning the 



* Bochart Hieroz. p. 639, 640, 642. 
L. ii. Hierogl. 26. 
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king of Tynui, says the prophet Ezekiel, xxviii. 12 5 
*' Thoa sealest up the sum [or measure] fiill of wisdom and 
glory;*' that is, thou lookest upon thyself as having 
arrived at the highest pitch of wisdom and glory. Thus 
the Arahians call the Alchoran the seal of God's pro- 
mises; as being, according to them^ the completion or 
perfection of God's promises ; and Mahomet, the seal of 
the prophets, as being according to them the greatest of 
the prophets, after whom no more are to follow.* 

5. Sealing signifies assent, confirmation, and authority, 
from the use of a seal's being put to decrees, diplomas, 
covenants, and wills. Thus in Nehem. ix. 38, the princes, 
the priests, and Levites, to shew their assent to, sealed the 
covenant. And sealing has the same signification in 
John iii. 33. 

In Esther, viii. 8, ''a writing sealed with the king's 
seal,*' denotes the will and pleasure of the king, and 
that it is unalterable, not to be reversed. And hence 
a pertan sealed, signifies a person authorized and commis*- 
sioned, as in relation to our Saviour, concerning his giving 
that meat which endureth to eveiiasting life ; — says St. 
John, vi. ^7, ** Him hath God the Father sealed." Hence the 
beoiing of the ring or seal is a token of a high office. See 
Gen« xli. 42. And therefore in Aristophanes, the giving 
of a ring to a person is making him chief magistrate or 
high steward, and the taking away of the ring the dis- 
charging him of his office.f To the same purpose speak 
the Persian and Egjrptian Interpreters, in ch. cclx. concern- 
ing a ring or seal. 

6. Sealing signifies hindrance and restraint, to put a 
cessation to, or stop the effect of any design. Thus in 
Job xxxvii. 7i God is said " to seal up the hand of every 
man :" i. e. to hinder their work by storms and wet wea- 
ther, or to restrain their power. And so in Job ix. 7» he 



"^ Herbdot tit. Aboa Maaschar. f Aristoph. Equit. 
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is said ** to seal up the stars/' that is, to restrain their 
inflaences. And thus in ifischylas^ '< thunder sealed up/' 
is thunder restrained, not used, or laid aside.* 

SEAT. See imder Thronk. 

To SEE, is in several places a prophetical expression, 
shewing the proper work of the prophets. For in 1 Sam. 
iz. 9> he that was in those days called a prophet, was 
before time called a seer ; and therefore their inspiration, 
when it was given them by symbols, comes under the 
name of udng or vision ; as in Numb. xxiv. 4, 16. And 
this is the very style of the heathens, as appears from Euri- 
pides t and Virgil.} 

Verbs that belong to the human senses are often put for 
one another in the best authors. Thus to see a voice is an 
expression used by the sacred writers,§ and by iEschylus.il 

Aristophanes uses ytvoai rijc Bvpa^^ taste the door, 
instead of, feel the door.^ And Petronius, a nice author as 
to matter of style, hath used the same kind of expression, 
who saith *' necdum libaveram cellulse limen." For ano- 
ther instance of the rule, see Lucretius, B, i. ver. 645. 

The eyes oftentimes sympathize with the affections of 
the soul : and therefore to see, in Scripture, frequently 
signifies to rejoice or be grieved, according to the circum- 
stances of the person affected. Thus old Simeon, when he 
saw our Saviour, said, '* Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace according to thy word 5 for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation :*' that is, I shall now die in peace, or 
with joy, because I have seen my Saviour. So in Ps. Ixvi. 
18, *' If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not 
hear me :" that is, if I take delight in sin, God will not 
bless me. 

In like manner, as to the affection of sorrow, 2 Kings 



* iEschyL Eumen. ver. 830, &c. f Eurip. Helen, ver. 755. 

t VirgiL JEn. L. vi. ver. 86, 87. § Exod. xx- 18. 

II i£schyl. Prom. yer. 21. f Aristoph. Ran. 
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vii. 2, *' thou shalt see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt 
not eat thereof :*' that is, thou shalt have the sorrow not 
to enjoy the benefit of it. See also 2 Kings xxii. 20; 
Sstber viii. 6; Psal. cxii. 10; 1 Sam. ii. 33; Deut. 
xxviii. 34. 

So in profane authors, in relation to joy, Pascere oculos, 
to feed the eyes,^ signifies to take a delight in seeing. In 
oculis gestare, to carry or have a person in one*s eyes,t is 
to love him dearly, to desire to have him always present. 
And in relation to sorrow, a thing done before the eyes 
heightens the grief, as in several places in Terence, j: and 
Virgil. § 

After the same manner, according to the circumstances, 
are many expressions of Holy Writ, in which God is said 
to behold, see, or regard, to be understood. As when in 
Luke 1. 48, the Virgin Mary saith, " he hath regarded the 
low estate of his hand-maiden,'* the meaning is, he hath 
taken a delight in, or hath favoured the low estate of his 
hand-maiden, so as to account her worthy of the greatest 
honour. 

On the other hand, our seeing God, denotes the large 
and clear knowledge we shall have of God, the inconceiv- 
able pleasure of contemplating him, the joy of loving, and 
of being loved by him. AU which is very fitly represented 
by seeing ; because this of all our senses is the most noble 
and refined, the most critical and exact, the most perfect 
and comprehensive, the most unwearied and inquisitive, 
and the most desirable and delightful. 

SEPULCHRE. See under Burial. 



* Terent. Form. f Tcrent Eunuch. 

X Terent. Heauton. — '* non mihi per fallacias adducere ante oculos ?'* 
Ter. Eun. ** Qusa mihi ante oculos coram amatorem adduxisti tuum.*' 
Elsewhere the grief itself is expressed ; es in Phorm. Act. v. Sc. ult. 
vcr. 64. 

§ See Servius in Virgil. JSn. L. i. ver. 118 ; and in ^n. L. ii. col. 585. 
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SERPENT. See Dragon under Beast. 

SHIELD. To be well armed, especially with defensive 
arms, gives courage aud confidence, and boldness to attadc 
or undertake anything. Thus Horace, speaking of die 
boldness of him that first ventured to sea, saith that his 
breast was armed with treble brass, L. i. od. iii. 

Hence the shield is with the Oneirocritics a symbol of 
courage. In c. 233« they say it betokens intrepidity, and 
that if a king sees a shield in his dream, it denotes a stout 
commander under him against his enemies, such a general 
being the shield of a king, ^ yap a<nrlQ eIq wpoaiMnroy hzplBfi 
Tov iroktfAapx^mf avrov. 

So in iEschylus, the adulteress Clytemnestra is confi- 
dent, that as long as iEgisthus, her luminary, shall blaze in 
her house, he will be her protector and shield, and drive 
away all fear.* 

Thus in Psalm xviii. 2, David calls God his shield ; in 
the Hebrew pD from p^, to protect, cover, defend. And 
in Psa. xxxiii. 20, God is called the help and buckler, the 
offensive and defensive arms of his people. 

[ SHILOAH (a small fountain and brook just without 
Jerusalem, which supplied a pool within the city for the 
use of the inhabitants) symbolizes the state of the king- 
dom and house of David, much reduced in its apparent 
strength, yet supported by the blessing of God. Isa. 
viii. 6. It is finely contrasted with the waters of the 
Euphrates, great, rapid, and impetuous, the sjrmbol of 
the Babylonian empire, ver. 7.] 

SHIPS (merchant) signify the merchandise and treasure 
which they bring ; and are therefore the S3anboIs of 
profit. 

In former times the ways of trade were generally carried 

* Machyh Agamemn. ver. 1443. 
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OA by the means and work of slaves. And therefore in 
tlie Oneirocritics^'^ ships denote riches procured to a 
person by the labour of his slaves. 

Islands, as has been shewn, are standing and fixed places 
€3i commerce and riches ; but ships are only transient, 
moveable instruments to procure and bring them. And 
therefore ships denote moveable riches and wealth. 

[SICKNESS is a low state of pditical health. In a 
theological sense, it is a low state of piety and religion. 
2 Chron. vL 28 ; Isa. i. 5 ; Hos. v. 13.] 

SILENCE metaphorically signifies any ceasing from 
action. So the moon is said to be silent when she is in 
conjunction, and so gives no light.f So silence in war is 
a cessation from acts of hostility. | And so likewise when 
the sun stood still at the prayer of Joshua, x. 12^ 13, 
the sun, in the original, is said to be silent -, i. e. not to 
perform his usual course. And thus in Pliny, heaven is 
said to be silent when no wind is stirring. § Silence likewise 
signifies an awful pause, a state of suspense, in the imme- 
diate expectation of some great and decisive event. Rev. 
viii. 1. In this sense it is used by Milton : 

** He asked ; but all the heayenly quire stood mute, 

And silence was in heaven.'* Par, Lost^ Book 3. 

Silence, in the Auspkia, was when nothing foreign was 
observed which might hinder the true observation of them. || 
And therefore it was a solemn form, before any observa- 
tion was made, for the Augur to ask a proper person if 
there was silence. 

During the sacrifices of the heathens, silence was 
required of all the worshippers, excepting the priests and 



 See the Persian and Egyptian, c. 180. 

f Flin. Nat. Hist. L. xvi. c. 39, and L. xviii. c. 31. 

X Liry, L. xxzriii. o. 38. 

§ Plin. Nat Hist. L. xviii. c. 28, fin. 

U TnUy de Divinat L. ii. Vid.^Fe8t. Yoc. Siloitio. 
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criers, who only spake the words of their rituals. This 
was called 'Ev^ij/i/a and ^lyrj* and the formula of the 
Romans was favele Unguis. Hence, sacrum tilentium in 
Horace ;t and Theophrastus reckons it as part of the 
character of a filthy fellow to speak when he is sacrificing. $ 
So that if any one made any prayer in the mean time 
for particular favours to himself, he prayed silently : from 
which some took the liherty, not heing heard^ to ask 
unreasonahle thiQgs.§ Upon which account, to hinder 
such foolish and unreasonable prayers, Pythygoras com- 
manded his disciples to speak aloud when they 
prayed. II 

As for the Jews, silence was observed in the temple 
during the offering of incense -, at which time the people 
stood in the courts of the temple, and falling upon their 
knees prayed every man to himself; whereas during the 
other parts of Divine Service there was a great noise of 
musical instruments and trumpets. 

See 2 Chron. xxix. 25 — 28; Luke i. 10. Upon this 
account silence before God, and a silent soul, may be sym- 
bols of praying. 

SITTING. See under Posture. 
To SLAY. See to Kill. 

SMOKE, considered as hindering or obscuring the 
sight, may sigaify gross errors, which obscure and darken 
the understanding. 

When considered as a thing of no substance, and that 
quickly disappears, it then signifies ambition, and the vain 
promises of courtiers.^ 

When considered as proceeding from incense ofifered to 
God, it is the same as a cloud of covering or protection. 



* Eurip. Iphigen. f Horat L. IL ocL 13. 

t Theophr. chap. Trsp) hay^tptlae, § Persius, Sat ii ver. 6, 7. 

II Apud Clem. Alex. 

% Hor. L. iii. od. 29, v. 11, 12. Martial L. iv. Ep. 5. 
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When considered as proceeding from fire only, it then 
signifies, according to the Oneirocritics, diseases, anger, 
punishment and war.^ And agreeably to this, smoke is in 
"Virgil explained of war.f In the Sacred Writings, smoke 
is for the most part the adjunct of war and destruction^ 
See Gen. xix. 28 ; Josh. viii. 20 ; Judges xx. 40 ; Psa. 
xxxvii. 20; Isa. xiv. 31. To which may be added those 
places where smoke is said to come out of God's nostrils, 
as in Deut. xxix. 20; 2 Sam. xxii. 9; P^. xviii. 8; 
Ixxiv. 1 ; for that is the same as his anger, according to 
the constant rule of the Poets : — 

XoXd TTOTi piyi Kadrirai J 
'* Disce, sed ira cadat na80."§ 
** Fames & mora bilem in nasam conciunt.'* || 

Hence Virgil, 

— •** premens volvit sub naribus ignem."^ 
And Martial, 

Spttmantem nasum vivi tentaveris ursi.'*** 

In Pindar, smoke likewise signifies anger. He says, 
^' It is the lot of a good man to bring water against the 
smoke to them that quarrel," that is, to make peace when 
men fall out.ft 

A house filled with smoke denotes punishment from 
persons in authority, or the supreme Power. ft 

[[Pillars of smoke, Joel ii. 30, symbolize war ; and are 
the instruments to darken the sun, and turn the moon into 
blood, ver. 31; i. e. the symbolic sun and moon. Hence 
the cloud of smoke and smoky colour. Rev. xv. 8, may 
signify the eclipsing of authority, the pulling down of the 
standing government. — Dauhuz, ] 



* The Indian, c. 159, and the Persian and Egyptian, c. 29, 160, 
aad 284. 

t VirgiL ^n. L. viL vera. 76—81. | Theocrit IdylL i. ver. 18. 

§ Persius Sat. v. ver. 91. il Plant. Amphit. Act. iv. 

t VirgU. Georg. L. iii. ver. 85. ** Martial. L. vi..Ep. 64. 

ft Pindar. Nem. od. i. \\ See the Oriental Oneirocritics, c. 160. 

I 
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SNOW, according to all the Oriental Interpreters, in 
chap. 191, denotes poverty, cares, and torments. And 
again, that to dream of snow falling npon a place, where 
there used to be none, signifies fertility in that place. 
And in Persia, as Tavernier says, they guess at the fruit- 
fiilness of the following year by the fall of the snow. 

SONG {new). In Hosea ii. 15, singing implies the 
miraculous /issistance and manifestation of God's favour : 
'^ And she shall sing then as in the days of her youth, as 
in the day when she came out of the land of Egypt.** 
Where the Targum saith, " I will work miracles for them, 
and perform great acts, as in the day when they ascended 
up out of the land of Egypt." 

Thus a song is upon the account of a new subject of 
thanksgiving, and therefore denotes a great deliverance. 
So in Psa. xl. 3, "He has put a new song in my mouth,*' 
is the same as if it had been said, he has wrought a new 
work of salvation and favour towards me, which requires 
this extraordinary return of thanks. 

SORES or Ulcers. The symbol of sores or ulcers is 
very analogous to the vices and guilt of the mind. ' For as 
the habit or clothing shews the quality and fortune of the 
person ; so the affections of the body can be used only to 
denote those of the soul. The proximity of the clothing 
is thought to be sufficient to affect the body, and the close 
union of the body must certainly affect the soul. Hence 
comes the general opinion of the Oriental nations, Pagan 
and Mahometan, that the dirt of the clothes makes the 
whole man impure ; which is as old as the times of the 
Patriarchs before the Mosaical dispensation. 

A sore therefore signifies an uncleanness, a sin or vice 
proportionable to the properties of the sore. This is thus 
proved from Holy Writ. 

First, in Deut. xxviii. 35, "EXkoq iroyripov, an eating sore 
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Is said to be the punishment or curse for disobedience. 
And thus, as in the Hebrew style, the work is taken for 
the reward, and the reward or punishment for the work 3 
the sore may represent the guilt. And hence JoVs friends, 
from the greatness of his sores, did agree about the great- 
ness of his supposed sins, and taxed him accordingly. 

Secondly, a sore, leprosy, or running sore, were the 
visible marks which not only drove a man from coming 
into the presence of God, but also forced him to go out of 
the camp, and the society of men. And therefore a sore 
may very well symbolically represent that those who are 
plagued with it are driven away from the presence of God^ 
and become abominable in his sight, and unfit for the 
society of Christians 3 which we know in the Christian 
Religion arises not from any bodily infirmity, but from the 
ulcers of the soul, the sins and wickedness of men. 

Thirdly, sores or ulcers symbolically signify sins, be- 
cause in the Hebrew phrase and notions, to heal signifies 
to paHon sins, and to pardon the sin is equivalent to 
healing. 

Thus in 2 Chron. xxx. 20, Hezekiah having prayed that 
God would excuse and pardon those who had eaten the 
Passover without being sufficiently purified, *^ The Lord 
hearkened to Hezekiah, and healed the people.'* Thus in 
Isa. liii. 5, by our Saviour*s stripes are we healed. And in 
Isa. i. 6, wounds, bruises, and sores are sins, the binding 
up of them signifies repentance, and the healing up re- 
mission. 

Agreeably to this, Philo observes, " That the leprosy 
is the symbol of the sins of the soul.*'^ 

As for the exposition of the Oneirocritics, they all say, 
*^ That sores and imposthumes signify the acquisition of 
riches, with envy, and to the prejudice of the supreme 
power, and that too with shame and by stealth.** See 
chaps, cv. cvi. cvii. 

* Philo de Immutab. p. 210. 
i2 
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[ Sores denote also ill digested humoars in the body po- 
litic, after they have broken out into overt action. Isa. 
i. G5 2Chron.vi. 28. 

A sore and pain, signifies, according to Sir Isaac Newton, 
a durable plague of war^ Rev. xvi. 2, II. ] 

Upon the same principles that sores are sins, may the 
leaves of a tree be the symbol of remission of sins, or 
Divine pardons ; and so of the Divine favour consequent 
thereupon. And this 

First, as leaves and plants are used medicinally to heal 
the sores and bruises of bodies. 

Secondly, as they have been used in religious purgations 
or expiations. 

In the Mosaical law there was one general kind of sacri- 
fice commanded for purgation, which consisted of an 
heifer sacrificed and burnt to ashes, with which, and spring- 
water, a lee was made to serve many sorts of purgations. 
When this heifer was burnt, cedar and hyssop, with scarlet 
wool, were thrown into the burning 5 and when purga- 
tions were made with the water, a branch of hyssop was 
used to sprinkle it. Num. xix. 6, 18. Also in the purga- 
tion of the leprosy, the like branches of cedar and hyssop, 
with scarlet wool, were used, Lev. xiv. 4, 6, 7- Hence, in 
Psa. li. 9, " Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean ; 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow." Which cere- 
monial rite is symbolical, and grounded upon the ab- 
stersive or purging virtue of the hyssop. 

As for the Pagans, they used herbs several ways in sacri- 
fices and purgations. Porphyry says, " The ancient way 
of sacrificing was to offer grass and branches."* 

Pliny is of opinion that the thus or frankincense, was 
not used in the times of the Trojan wars for a perfume or 
incense in religious rites 3 but that they used the smoke 
of cedar and citrus. f So the ancient Romans, in the times 



-* Porphyr. de Abstin. I. ii. § 5. f Plin- Nat Hist. L. xiii. c. 1. 
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of Romulus, used the myrtle in their purgations -,* and the 
bay likewise was thought to expiate ;t and savine was 
used to the same purpose. J Hence came the use of crowns 
in sacrifices ; and these were used not only by them who 
offered, but upon the statues and altars too, to make the 
gods propitious. § 

Eusebius also makes mention of o£Pering herbs and 
leaves as the most ancient way of sacrificing among the 
heathens. All which practices proceeded from the consi- 
deration of the natural virtues of such plants, which by a 
similitude or analogy, between the ulcers or pains of the 
body to the sins or guilt of the soul, they applied in reli- 
gious rites, as appears from Proclus|| and Jamblichus.^ 

Thirdly, leaves serve for covering, and so may be sym- 
bols of a propitiation. 

Sins, when grievous and ripe for punishment, are said 
to be before God : what therefore covers them makes a 
propitiation. Upon this score, the cloud of the incense, 
which covered the mercy- seat when the high-priest went 
into the sanctuary, is said to prevent his death. Lev. 
xvi. 13. God would have a kind of veil to stand before 
the high-priest, that he might not, as it were, see God 
face to face, which was a privilege only granted to Moses. 

So in Psa. xxxii. 1, *' Blessed is he whose transgression is 
forgiven 5 whose sin is covered :'* and in Psa. Ixxxv. 2, 
'* Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people, thou hast 
covered all their sin j" wherein pardon and covering 
explain each other. 

Further, sin is nakedness in the style of Holy Writ, 
and the consequence of it is shame. Thus in Exod. xxxir. 
25, when the people had committed idolatry, " Moses saw 
that the people were naked, for Aaron had made them 



* Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. xv. c. 29. t Id. L. xv. c. 30. 

7 Ovid. Fast. L. i. ver. 343. 

§ Plaut Trinumn. Act. I. Sc. ii. Merc. Act. IV. Sc. i. 
II Proc. de Magia. 
^ Jamblich. de Myst. $ i. c. 1$. § v. c. 33.- 
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naked :" so 2 Chr. xxvlii. 19, " For he made Judah naked* 
and transgressed sore against the Lord.'* What therefore 
covers man, takes off^ or at least lessens his shame. 
When therefore Adam had sinned, he endeavoured to 
palliate his shame, hy covering his hody with leavea or 
boughs. But God, who was merciful, though he cursed 
him in some things, yet he i&voured him in others ; and 
upon his confession, which was a token of repentance^ he 
clothed him. It is probable that God instructed him to 
offer up some victims for his sin, and thereupon com- 
manded him to clothe himself with the skins ; which by 
^hat were indeed a mark of God's reconciliation, but 
shewed still that the guilt was not quite so removed, but 
that he continually stood in need of the Divine mercy ; 
and that his own invention of the covering of the leaves 
was not that which could cover his sin, but that which 
God allowed. See under Trbes. 

STAFF. See Rod. 

STANDING. See under Posture. 

STAR. To what has been said concerning stars under 
Light, may be added the following remarkable dream 
explained by the Arabian writers, and to be met with in 
Herbelot, tit. — " Toumenahkan and Timour." 

Toumenahkan, prince of the Moguls or Oriental Tartars, 
had, by one of his two wives, twin sons, Kilkhan and 
Fagiouli. This Fagiouli dreamed one night that he saw, 
proceeding out of his brother's bosom, three stars which 
arose successively, after which a fourth arose more glorious 
than the rest, whose rays enlightened the whole surface of 
the earth. From this star came out others, which had a 
bright light, but far inferior to the other. This great star 
being set as well as the three others, gave place to those 
less stars, which cast their beams upon several particular 
parts of the earth. 

Fagiouli having had this mysterious dream, and awaking, 
thought upon it in his mind; and was again overcome 
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with sleep^ and dreamed a second time, and saw seven 
stars, which came out of his own bosom^ following one 
another, and taking each a particular turn in heaven. 
These seven were followed by an eighth, whose greatness and 
light far exceeded the rest, and indeed enlightened all the 
parts of the world, and produced a great number of other 
stars, which took their several turns, after the great one 
had finished its course. Having consulted his father 
thereupon, well skilled in Oneirocrisy, he called his son 
Kilkhan, and explained them thus : That according to the 
first dream, out of the progeny of Kilkhan should arise 
three princes which should possess the empire of the 
Moguls, and should transmit it to a fourth, who should 
subjugate a great part of the world, and divide it amongst 
his children. And accordingly these were Coblaikhan^ 
Bortan Behadir, and Jesukai Behadir^ and the fourth 
Ginghizkhan ; who accordingly divided his kingdom and 
conquests to his children. 

As to the second; that out of Fagiouli should arise 
seven princes possessing an absolute command in the 
armies under the authority of the then reigning Mogul 
emperors; after which an eighth should arise in direct 
line, who should be the greatest conqueror in the world, 
and leave a numerous posterity, whose princes should 
reign to the end of the world. Now these seven were 
accordingly the chief captains of the Moguls: and the 
eighth was Timour, or Tamerlane, that great conqueror, 
whose posterity still reigns in the Indies under the name 
of the great Moguls. 

Upon this exposition the two brethren agreed, that the 
empire should remain in propriety to the posterity of 
Kilkhan, the elder, and that the command of the armies 
should always be in the hands of Fagiouli, the younger. 
And this was so exactly observed by their successors till 
the times of Tamerlane, that, notwithstanding his vast 
power, he long refused the title of Khan, or Sultan, and 
only took that of £mir« or Commander, until the death of 
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Soiourgatmiscbkhan^ sultan of Cathai, descended iirom 
Ginghizkhan. 

STING is equivalent to the poison which it contains, 
and transmits into the wound it makes. 

In Scripture, poison, lies, error, delusion, curses, gall, and 
mischief, are synonymous ; the former being the causes of 
the last. So in Psa. cxl. 3, ** Adders* poison is under their 
lips/' is to be explained by lies or curses ; as in Ps. Iviii. 
3, 4, *' They go astray, as soon as they be bom> speaking 
lies. Their poison is like the poison of a serpent : they 
are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear." And in 
Ps. xiv. 5, " With their tongues have they deceived : the 
poison of asps is under their lips -, their mouth is full of 
cursing and bitterness.*' For the sting of the scorpion, 
see under Scorpion. 

STONES (precious.) See Gems. 

STONE (white.) The most ancient way among the Gre- 
cians of giving sentence in courts of judicature was by 
black and white pebbles called "^fjilMi. They who were for 
acquitting a person tried, cast into an urn a white pebble, 
and those who were for condemning him a black one. 
Ovid has taken notice of this custom : 

*' Mos erat antiquis, niyeis atrisque lapillis 
His damnare reos, illis absolvere culplL."* 

*' Black and white stones were used in ages past 
These to acquit the prisoner, those to cast.*' H. H. 

The like was done in popular elections ; the white 
pebbles being given by way of approbation, and the black 
ones by way of rejection. Hence a white pebble or stone, 
becomes a symbol of absolution in judgment, and of 
conferring honours and rewards. 

The symbol of a stone cut out of a mountain without hands, 
is used in Dan. ii., and may be thus explained. 

• Ovid. Met. L. xv. ver. 41, 42. 
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A mountain has been shewn to signify symbolically a 
kingdom or empire. Now a mountain consists of stones 
united together* By the rule of analogy, stones therefore 
must signify the several peoples of which a kingdom or 
empire represented by a mountain is composed. And 
therefore a stone cut out of a symbolical mountain, will be* 
a people to be formed out of the kingdom represented, and 
to be (forasmuch as the cutting denotes a separation) of a 
quite different nature to the rest of the people, of which 
the said kingdom consists. And forasmuch as this is 
said to be done without hands, this may denote, that the 
said people would be of a sudden formed when men were 
not aware of any such thing, and that it would be done 
without any visible worldly support or assistance. 

[ A stone cast into the sea, symbolizes destruction. When 
Jerenjiah had written his prophecy concerning Babylon, 
he commanded Saraiah to do after this manner : '* And it 
shall be when thou hast made an end of reading this book, 
that thou shalt bind a stone to it, and cast it into the midst 
of the Euphrates. And thou shalt say. Thus shall Babylon 
sink, and thall not rise from the evil that I will bring 
upon her.'* Jer. li. 63, e>4. The symbols, however, under 
which the prophets predicted the fall oPthe Babylonian 
empire, do not absolutely imply that she should be then 
totally ruined : and for this reason the Holy Ghost, in 
declaring God's judgments on mystical Babylon, brings 
symbols from other places where such desolations are pre- 
dicted, as that of Tyre, &c. See Rev. xviii. The symbols 
here used are also more vehement : a strong angel, instead 
of Seraiah j a mill stone, instead of a common stone : 
thrown into the sea, instead of the Euphrates, (ver. 21) j 
symbols denoting utter destruction. Thus Babylon 
appears to be devoted, or accursed, as Jericho was. In 
the words of Jeremiah, the curses or predictions are writ- 
ten in a book, and cast into the Euphrates, to shew that as 
the stone is never likely to rise up again out of the water, 
sothe-effect of the curse should continue.] 

I 9 
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SUN. See under Light. 

[SWALLOWING UP^ signifies consuming by conquest. 
To drink up the sea, is a symbol which Schehabeddin» a 
learned Mussulman doctor, explained to signify^ to command 
all the world . i. e. to get it under one*s power. See Isa. 
xlix. 19 5 Jer. li. 44 ; Hos. viii. S. ] 

SWORD is the symbol of war and slaughter^ as may be 
seen in many places of Holy Writ, especially in the Pro- 
phets. See Ezek. xxi. So likewise our Saviour uses it in 
oppositipn to peace. Matt. x. 34^ ** I came not to send 
peace but a sword/* which St. Luke xii. 51, expresses by 
the word division. 

Thus the Egyptians^ those grent masters of symbolical 
learning, called Ochus, king of Persia, a cruel conqueror 
to them, by the name of sword.^ 

With the Oneirocritics, a sword is the symbol of 
authority, power, and increase of offspring.f 

In all sorts of authors innumerable are the places in 
which the sword is the symbol of death or destruction. 
Thus in Euripides,} 

Xe0oc fjitvei (re fioWoy {] rovfioy X^x^^* 
** The Bword shall reach thee, not my nuptial bed.** 

The Word of God is often in Scripture compared to a 
sword; as by St. Paul, Eph. vi. 17, " And the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the Word of God." So in Heb. iv. 12, 
" For the Word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword. And in Hos. vi. 5, the Word of 
God is said to destroy all his enemies : " Therefore have I 
mowed down your prophets ; I have slain them by the 
words of my mouth, and my judgments go out as the light. 

[ Sword is the symbol of the office of magistrate or 

* Plutarch, de Isid. and Osir. p. 394. 

t Oneir. c. ccxxi. ccxlix. according to the Persian and Egyptian. 

X Eurip. Helen, yer. 809. 
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judge^ who have it on solemn occasions carried before them, 
P^orn. xiii. 4, "He is the minister of God to thee for 
good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he 
beareth not the sword in vain," &c. 

My sword shall be bathed in heaven^ (Isa. xxxiv. 5), denotes 
a prodigious carnage of the princes, the governors, and 
nobles of the nations, who, in the symbolical style are 
called heaven, by a metonymy for the host of heaven. 

Sword is the symbol of Christ's power, by which he 
destroys his enemies, Psa. xlv. 3. In Isa. xlix. 2, our 
Lord is the speaker : and his words are, " Jehovah hath 
made my mouth like a sharp sword" And in Rev. i. 16, 
'* Out of his mouth went a sharp two-edged sword" Again, 
xix. 15, *' Out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with 
it he should smite the nations." See also ver. 21.] 



T. 



The TABERNACLE, amongst the Jews, during the 
times that their Church was not fully settled, was the 
symbol of God's presence, and consequently of his 
protection : and of his Church, to whom the promises of 
protection were made, and confirmed by the symbol of his 
presence. So that the said tabernacle prefigured, and is 
therefore used in the Christian dispensation as the symbol 
of the Christian Church, as in favour indeed with God, 
and under his protection, but in an unsettled state and 
condition. See Temple. 

Farther, the tabernacle of the Jews, upon the account of 
the Shechinah, or glorious dwelling and appearance of God 
in it, was a type of the body of Christ, in whom dwelt all 
the fulness of the godhead bodily, and who was therefore 
on earth the tabernacle of God with men. 
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TAIL, in Holy Writ, is used symbolically to signify two 
things which meet frequently both together in one subject, 
the one being the cause of the other. 

Firsts it signifies subjection or oppression under tjnranny. 
So this symbol is used and explained by God himself^ in 
Dent, xxviii. 13, where he promises blessings to the obe- 
dient : *' And the Lord shall make thee the head and not 
the tail, and thou shalt be above only, and thou shalt not 
be beneath." 

And thus in the Oriental Oneirocritics, the tail of a beast, 
as being the part that follows or comes behind, signifies 
the retinue, honour, dignity, and riches of the subject con- 
cerned; chaps, ccxxxiii. ccxxxvi. 

The Indian in particular, chap, clii., concerning a horse, 
the symbol of a warlike conqueror, says : *' If any one 
dreams he rides on a generous steed (such as the Persians 
call pharas) having a large tail thick of hair and loug, he 
shall have a retinue or train of men or officers, answerable 
to the fulness or length of the tail. 

The other signification of tail is, when it signifies a false 
prophet, impostor, or deceiver, who infuses the poison of 
his doctrine, which brings on a curse, as the scorpion doth 
with his tail. 

Thus in Isa. ix. 14, 15 : " The Lord will cut off from 
Israel head and tail, branch and rush, in one day. The 
ancient and honourable, he is the head ; and the prophet 
that teacheth lies, he is the tail.*' So again, chap. xix. 15, 
*' Neither shall there be any work for Egypt, which the head 
or tail, branch or rush may do ;" that is, neither the power 
of the princes, nor the devices of the false prophets and. 
enchanters shall avail any thing. 

By this may be explained the symbolical meaning of 
that great miracle exhibited to Moses, of the serpent trans- 
formed out of his staff, and into it again ; which was to 
assure him of his power to overcome the Egyptians,* 



* Exod. iii. 3, 4. 
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The staff is thrown upon the earth and turned into a 
serpent, at which Moses was frighted, to shew what terror 
be and the Israelites were ia at the sight of Pharaoh the 
great Egyptian dragon : he is ordered to take it by the 
tail, and it was turned into a staff, to shew that he would 
overcome the tail of the serpent, the false prophets, and 
retinue of Pharaoh, and by that victory get into his power 
a sceptre of authority to govern the Israelites. 

To the same purpose was the second miracle wrought in 
consequence of that, when the rod of Moses turned into a 
serpent, swallowed up those of the magicians :* for that 
plainly shewed and signified the power of Moses to over- 
come the magicians in their enchantments^ and to rescue 
Israel out of their hands. 

TEETH are frequently used in Scripture as the symbols 
of cruelty, or of a devouring enemy. 

Thus in Prov. xxx, 14 : *' There is a generation whose 
teeth are as swords, and their jaw-teeth as knives, to de- 
vour the poor from off the earth, and the needy from 
among men." So David, to express the cruelty of tyrants, 
Psa. Ivi. 6, prays to God " to break out the great teeth of 
the young lions." So God, threatening the Israelites for 
rebellion, Deut. xxxii. 24, saith, *' I will also send the teeth 
of beasts upon them." And David, Psal. Ivii. 4, compares 
the teeth of wicked men to spears and arrows : '• My 
soul," saith he, '* is among lions, and I lie even among 
them that are set on fire, whose teeth are spears and 
arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword." 

For the interpretation of the Teeth, given by the Oneiro- 
critics, see Mouth. 

TEMPLE, and Tabernacle or Tent, are opposite. 
A tabernacle or tent denotes an unsettled state, from 
the use of tents in places where men travel and have no 

*Exod.vii. 9, 12. 
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settled habitations. A.nd thus whilst Israel was unsettled 
in the desert^ and even in Canaan, till the utmost of what 
was promised to Abraham for their sakes was fulfilled, 
God had a moveable tabernacle, and therefore said of him* 
self, " That he also walked in a tent, and in a tabernacle," 
2 Sam. vii. 6. But, on the contrary, when the Israelites 
were fully settled in the promised land, God had then to 
shew his fixed abode with them, a standing house, palace, 
or temple built for him. And to make up the notion of 
dwelling or habitation complete, there were to be all things 
suitable to a house belonging to it. 

Hence in the holy place there was to be a table and a 
candlestick ; because this was the ordinary furniture of a 
room. The table was to have its dishes, spoons, bowls, and 
covers, and to be always furnished with bread upon it ; 
and the candlestick to have its lamp continually burning. 

Hence also there was to be a continual fire kept in the 
house of God, upon the altar, as the focus of it. And besides 
all this, to carry the notion still farther, there was to be some 
constant meat and provision brought into this house ; 
which was done in the sacrifices, that were partly consumed 
by fire upon the altar, as God*s own portion and mess, 
and partly eaten by the priests, who were God's family, 
and therefore to be maintained by him. Besides the flesh 
of the beast offered up in sacrifice, there was a mincha 
made of flour and oil, and a libamen that was always 
joined with the daily sacrifice, as the bread and drink 
which was to go along with God's meat. It was also 
strictly commanded that there should be salt in every sa- 
crifice, because all meat is unsavoury without salt. 

Lastly, all these things were to be consumed on the 
altar only by the holy fire that came down from heaven, 
because they were God*s portion, and therefore to be eaten 
or consumed by himself in an extraordinary manner. 
From all this it appears, that the building of the temple 
was wholly designed to make a durable and permanent 
mansion for God; and consequently for his worship, " a 
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rest for the ark, a settlement for the feet of God/* as David 
designed it, 1 Chron. xxviii. 2, and as God himself did 
declare it to David by the prophet Nathan, 1 Chron. xvii. 
4^ 5, 9. And therefore the word temple, when used sym- 
bolically, is the sjrmbol of the Christian church since its 
settlement with authority. 

In the Oneirocritics, chap, ccxxv., a temple is inter- 
preted of the house of a king, which agrees with the Jewish 
temple, being a house or palace for God, as the king or 
monarch of the Jews. 

As a tabernacle denotes an unsettled state of the Church, 
so even the symbol of a temple may come under the notion 
of a tabernacle^ whenever the Church is in a weak declin- 
ing condition. Thus in Jer. x. 20, when the Jewish nation 
was reduced to surli a state^ that the temple was to be 
destroyed, and the people led into captivity, the temple is 
spoken of under the symbols of tabernacle and curtains, to 
shew that the temple was as it were tottering, and as un- 
settled as a tabernacle. 

The like opposition is to be seen in Amos ix. 11, ''In 
that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is 
fallen, and close up the breaches thereof ; and I will raise 
up his ruins, and I will build it as in the days of old ;*' 
where the kingdom or house of David in oppression comes 
under the notion of a tabernacle. The opposition between 
a house and tabernacle appears in Pro v. xiv. 11 : ^* The 
house of the wicked shall be overthrown, but the tabernacle 
of the upright shall flourish.** The meaning is, the most 
flourishing state of the wicked shall have an end, but the 
upright from a low oppressed state and condition shall be 
exalted to honour and happiness. And thus St. Paul, com- 
paring this present life, and the unsettled, afflicted, and 
miserable state thereof, with the certainty, happiness and 
perpetuity of the next, calls the first by tbe name of " our 
earthly house of this tabernacle,'* and that too subject to be 
dissolved 3 adding thereto, " that in this tabernacle we 
groan being burdened :** but the other is " a building of 
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God^ an house not made with hands^ eternal in the heavens," 
2 Cor. V. 1. So in Heb. xiii. 13, 14, we have the symbols 
of a camp and city opposed, which bear the same propor- 
tion to each other as tent and temple. 

[ If the temple be shut, by an enemy's possessing liie 
entrance, it signifies the suppression of the public profes- 
sion of the truth, and of the public worship of God- 
But if it be open, it denotes religious liberty. And 
seeing that the high-priest only had admission into 
the most holy place, where the ark of the covenant, 
and the other special symbols of the more immediate 
presence of God were to be seen (Heb. ix. 7), there- 
fore, for the temple to be open, and its inmost recesses 
to be so disclosed, as for the ark of the covenant to be seen^ 
is the symbol of the highest state of liberty and privi* 
lege, Rev. xi. 19. ] 

THIGH is the part on which the sword of a warrior is 
hung. See to this purpose Exod. xxxii. 27 ; Judges iii. 
16, 21 ; Psa. xlv. 3 ; Cant. iii. 8. Homer II. a, ver. 9O0. 

Another signification of thigh is, when we take it in 
Holy Writ to signify, by a metonymy, the parts in man or 
woman which serve for procreation and the multiplication 
of the species. Thus it is to be understood in Gen. xlvi. 
26, according to the original ; and so in Judges viii. 30. 
See the original. In this sense the thigh is the symbol 
of the offspring j children, according to the Persian and 
Egyptian Interpreters, in ch. xcviii., being denoted by the 
parts of generation. But thighs literally taken are in ch. 
cxiii. explained by them of kinsmen. 

A third symbolical signification of thigh may be 
fetched from the custom in the times of the Patriarchs ; 
when a man imposed an oath upon another to secure his 
promise, he made him put his hand under his thigh. Abra- 
ham thus adjured his servant. Gen. xxiv. 2, 9 ; and in the 
same manner Jacob adjured his son Joseph, that he should 
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Tioi bury him in Egypt, Gen. xlvii. 29. This is still prac- 
tised in the East, says Vatablus ; and Tavernier gives an 
instance of it in his travels.^ 

In 1 Chron. xxxix. 24, according to the original, *' the 
putting of the hands under Solomon," is a ceremony of 
liomage and obedience, whereby the person swearing gave 
the greatest token of his design to be faithful. And of this 
tliere are still some remains, when men take an oath of 
fidelity to their superiors, and do them homage. 

THIRST. See Hunger and Water. / 

/ 

THRESHING is always in the prophets a s^bol of the 
destruction of the subject concerned ; as in Isa. xli. 15 ; 
Jer. li. 33 ; Amos i. 3 3 Micah iv. 13 ; Hab. iii. 12 ; and in 
Isa. xxi. 10 : " O my threshing, and the corn of my floor," 
signifies, as explained by the LXX., people afflicted, for- 
saken and grieved. 

THRONE, the symbol of a kingdom or government. 

Thus in Holy Scripture throne is put for kingdom. Gen. 

xli. 4 : " According to Thy Word shall all my people be 

ruled : only in the throne will I be greater than thou." In 

2 Sam. iii. 10, kingdom and throne are set synonymously 

— "to translate the kingdom from the house of Saul — and 

to set up the throne of David over Israel.'* And both 

together, as in 2 Sam vii. 13, " I will establish the throne 

of his kingdom for ever." And thus God^ to represent 

himself symbolically as king of the Jews, had the mercy 

seat with the cherubim about it^ as his throne. See Isa. 

vi. 1, 2 ; 2 Kings xix. 15 ; 1 Sam. iv. 4 ; 2 Sam. vi. 2 j 1 

Chron. xiii. 6 \ Psa. Ixxx. 1. 

In like manner, ** the settling of the throne,*' signifies 
the settling or establishment of the government in peace ; 
as in 2 Sam. vii, 12, 13, I6, where throne and kingdom 
explain each other. And the enlargement of the throne 

* Tavernier's Ind. Trav. L. ii. c. 3. 
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implies a great accession of dominions and power : as in 1 
Kings i. 37» compared with ver. 47. And therefore 
Solomon, when he had snhjugated all the nations round 
about him, so that they were obliged to bring him tribute, 
and had thus enlarged his dominions beyond what David 
had possessed before, he made a new throne, *' a great 
throne of ivory," which symbolically represented his 
power, and the enlargement of his dominions, and the 
peace and prosperity of his reign. 

A throne is by all the Oneiro critics in ch. ccxxv. 
explained of power. And by the Persian and Egyptian, in 
ch. 261, a royal throne is explained of a king, or his 
eldest son. 

In the magic oracles of Zoroastres, ^AvdymiQ Qpoyoc, the 
throne of necessity, signifies the power of fate or death. 

Throne of God may signify a great magnificent throne, 
according to an usual Hebraism, where nouns joined with 
the word God (as was observed before under Harps) 
acquire a sense of excellency and greatness. According 
to which "the throne of God'* may be a high and 
exalted throne, a royal or imperial seat, from whence th^ 
political world is ruled, as God from heaven rules the 
whole universe. 

[Rev. xiii. 2. " The dragon gave the beast his power, 
and his seat or throne, and great authority." Rev. 
xvi. 10. "The fifth angel poured out his vial upon the 
gcat or throne of the beast.'* ] 

THUNDER, in Psa. xxix. 3, is called the voice of God. 
This voice comes from heaven, and therefore, as the heaven 
signifies the station of the supreme visible power, which is 
the political heaven, as has been shewn under the word 
Heaven, so the thunder must be the voice and proclama- 
tion of that authority^ and power, and of its will and laws, 
implying the obedience of the subjects, and at last over- 
coming all opposition. So that in this sense thunder is 
the symbol of such oracles or laws as are enacted with 
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terror ; and so terrify men into a suitable obedience. And 
tliiis the law of Moses was ushered in with thunders and 
lightnings^ Exod. xix. 16. 

The Oneirocritics have had some notion of thunder 
signifying the publication of things ; and therefore 
Alexander Myndius, cited by Artemidorus, saith^ " Thunder 
discovers those that are hidden, or desire to be hid." And 
afterwards it is said, " Thunder betokens a more glorious 
authority, or priesthood^ which those that are struck there- 
with, or dreamed to be so, shall enjoy.'** 

Thunder, considered as a motion or shaking, signifies a 
revolution in the state, or change of affairs 5 as in Haggai 
ii. 6, 7,^l'f And from the fear and terror which thunder 
occasions, thunder in Scripture is frequently used of God's 
discomfiting the enemies of His Church -, as in Sam. ii. 
10; vii. 10; Ps. xviii. 13; and in Isa. xxix. 6, of his 
punishing the rebellious Jews. 

Amongst the Pagans all other portending symbols were 
stopped by that of the thunder, unless the thunder did 
confirm the former by being on the same side.| 

They esteemed thunder the immediate voice of God, and 
therefore thought it presumption to consult about any 
thing when God spake. His voice ought to impose silence 
on all, according to that eternal maxim of all government, 
that when the supreme authority speaks, the less courts 
cannot exert their power 3 and the presence of the supreme 
magistrate supersedes for the time the power of all the 
inferiors. 

With the Egyptians thunder was the symbol of a voice 
at a great distance. § 

The seat of thunders and lightnings is the air. 

TIME. Concerning the Terms of Time, in the symbo- 



* Artem. L. ii. c. 8. f See also Senec. Nat. Qusest. L. ii. c. 41. 

i Senec. Qusest. L. ii. c. 34. § Hor. ap. Hierogl. 29. 
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lical langaage, are the following words of Artemidorus, id 
Lib. ii. c. 75 : 

" Days, months, and years have not always their proper 
signification ; for months are sometimes denoted by 
years, and days too ; and years and days by months ; and 
months and years by days. But that this may not become 
donbtfal -, when years are mentioned, if they be propor- 
tionable and suitable they may be accounted as years : but 
if many, as months ; if over many, as days. The same 
rule holds reciprocally for days -, for if they be many, let 
them be accounted as days 5 if less, as months ; if few, as 
years : likewise of months, let them be taken .according 
to the present occasion. Now whether there is occasion or 
not, and what it is, will be shewn, over and besides the 
due proportion of life, by the age of the dreamer 5 and in 
other cases, by the consideration of the necessity." 

From these words it appears that, in the s3n[nbolical lan-^ 
guage, the aforesaid terms of time are symbolical, and 
sometimes by the said rule literal, and that the said terms 
are in the said language synonymous, as they are also in 
the Oriental languages. And thus, in the Sacred Writings, 
a day in some places is put for a year ; as in Num. xiv.34 ; 
Ezek, iv. 4, 6. 

This practice seems to have risen, either from days and 
years being all one in the primitive state of the world, or 
else from the ignorance of men at first in settling words 
to express the determined spaces of time. A day with 
them was a year ; a month a year ; three months a year ; 
four months a year; six months a year, as well as the 
whole yearly revolution of the sun. 

It is worth observing, that the Egjrptians, from whom 
the symbolical language did chiefly come at first, were in- 
volved in this uncertainty, and gave the name of year to 
several sorts of revolutions of time, or determined spaces 
thereof. John Malela, who in his work has copied more 
ancient authors, says [plainly, that they called a day a 
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year.* The day is a period and revolution ; and so it is an 
IvicLVToq, a year* From the same author, and several 
others,t it appears also that they accounted a month a 
year. 

Plutarch | and Diodorus § say, that four months^ or a 
season, were called a year. 

As for the revolution of the sun, which is done in that 
fipace of time which we call a year, it was called by them 
the year of the sun, or, in other words, the year of God.|| 
Hence a full year is called by Virgil a great year ;^ and 
the year of Jupiter by Homer.** 

As for other nations, some barbarians, as Plutarch 
says, ft had years of three months ; as also the Arcadians 
among the Greeks, if we may stand to the testimony of 
Pliny tf and Censorinus.§§ But Plutarch says they made 
them of four months : and these two last authors say, the 
Carians and Acarnanians made their years of six months. 
Terms of time being thus ambiguous amongst the an- 
cients, they must, in the symbolical language, be by the rule 
of proportion determined by the circumstances. Thus if 
days were mentioned of a matter of great importance and 
duration, they must be explained by solar years, or full 
years : if years were spoken of a mean subject, as of the 
persons of men, and seemed to be above proportion, they 
must be explained of so many diurnal years, or common 
days. This is evidently the principle of Artemidorus, who 
finds mysteries in all numbers, and all expressions deter- 
mining spaces of time. 

Upon this also are grounded Joseph*s expositions upon 
the dreams of the chief butler and chief baker. For other- 
wise three branches should rather signify three distinct 

* Suid. V. "H\io;, ''H<poua'rof. 

t Piod. Sic. L. i. p. 15. Plin. Nat. Hist. L. vii. c. 48. 

J Plut. Vit. Num. Pomp. § Diod. Sic. L. i. p. 16. 

11 Hor. ap. Hieroglyph, y. L. i. % Virgil, ^n. L, iii. ver. 284. 

•* Hom. II. /S. ver. 134. jt Phit- Vit. Numae. 

ll^Plin. Nat. Hist. L. vii. c. 48. §§ Censor, de Die Nat. c. 19. 
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springs^ or solar years, as the seven ears of com in Pha- 
raoh*s dream portended seven distinct ci«ps, and by con- 
sequence seven solar years. But the subject matter altered 
the property. Pharaoh's dream concerned the whole na- 
tion, the king (being a representative of the people : but 
the chief butler* s dream concerned only his own person. 

The way of the symbolical language, in expressions deter- 
mining the spaces of time, may be yet set in a plainer 
light from the manner of predictions, or the nature of 
prophetical visions. For a prophecy concerning future 
events is a picture or representation of the events in sym- 
bols; which being fetched from objects visible at one 
view, or cast of the eye, rather represent the events in 
miniature, than in full proportion ; giving us more to un- 
derstand than what we see. And therefore, that the dura- 
tion of the events may be represented in terms suitable to 
the symbols of the visions, the symbols of duration must 
be also drawn in miniature. Thus, for instance, if a vast 
empire, persecuting the Church for 1^60 years, was to be 
symbolically represented by a beast, the decorum of the 
symbol would require, that the said time of its tyranny 
should not be expressed by 1260 years ; because it would 
be monstrous and indecent to represent a beast ravaging 
for so long a space of time, but by 1260 days. And thus 
a day may imply a year ; because that short revolution of 
the sun bears the same proportion to the yearly, as the 
type to the antitype. 

In the symbolical language objects also of extended 
quantity may be used to represent time, which is only 
successive ; as in the aforesaid dream of Pharaoh's chief 
butler, the three branches of the vine are explain'd by Jo- 
seph to signify three days. In that of the chief baker, the 
three baskets signified three days. 

In the dreams of Pharaoh, the seven good kine and the 
seven lean kine portended so many years of plenty and 
famine ; as did also the seven good ears, and the seven bad 
ears of corn : so likewise in the statue of Nebuchadnezzar^ 
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the proportion and order of the members signifies the 
order of succession and time : the head begins^ and sig- 
nifies the Babylonian monarchy ; and so on to the feet, 
legs^ and toes^ signifying the last tyrannical powers exer- 
cising cruelty against the saints and Church of God. 

Thus also in the portentum exhibited to the Greeks in 
Aulis, and there explained by Calchas^ as Homer reports 
it,* the eight young birds with the mother, which is the 
ninth, being swallowed up by a dragon, who is after that 
turned into a stone, signify that the Greeks should spend 
nine years in their war against Troy, and that in the tenth 
year they should take the town. 

Tully objects against this interpretation, and demands why 
the birds were rather to be interpreted of years than of 
months or days ?t But the answer is obvious. Years only 
were proportionable to the event, and to the way of ma- 
naging wars in those days : so that the rule of proportion 
is to be framed upon the circumstances. 

There is such another portentum in Virgil, where 
thirty young pigs denote as many years, j: And in Silius 
Italicus § there is an augurium set down of a hawk pur- 
suing and killing fifteen doves ; and while he was stooping 
upon another, an eagle comes and forces the hawk away : 
which is there explained of Hannibal's wasting Italy 
during sixteen years, and his being driven away by Scipio. 
In several places of Scripture a day signifies an ap- 
pointed time or season ; as in Isa. xxxiv. 8 3 Ixiii. 4 : and 
so may imply a long time of many years ; as in Heb. iii. 
8, 9, " the day of temptation in the wilderness/* is the 
time of forty years. 

In the Latin authors a day is used to signify time in 
general ; as in Tully, i| '' Opinionum enim commenta delet 
dies. Naturae judicia confirmat ;" and in Terence,^ " Diem 

* Horn. II. j8. ver. 308. -j- Tully de Divinat L. it. 

X Virgil. Mn, L. yiii. ver. 42. § Sil. Ital. de Bell. Pun. L. iv. 

II Tully de Nat. Deor. L. ii. 
% Terent. Heaut. Act. III. Sc. i. ver. 13. 
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adimere, segritadinem hominibus.** And dies also may sig« 
nify more especially the whole year^ as it does in these 
verses of Lucretius : — 

" Nam simul ac species patefacta est Tema Diei, 
Et reserata yiget genitalis aura FaToni."* 

In Tully,t dies perexigua signifies a short time, yet so as 
to contain 110 days. Upon which Asconius makes this 
observation : ** Dies foeminino genere tempus ; et ideo 
diminutive diecula dicitur breve tempus et mora. Dies 
horarum xii. generis masculini est : unde hodie, quasi hoc 
die." So dies longa in Pliny. J 

Again, Annus is used to signify the season, be it changed 
more or less. Thus Annus Hyhernus in Horace is the 
Winter J § and in Virgil, Eclog. iii. ver. 57, Formosissimus 
Annus is the spring. And KaipoQ, a season, is sometimes 
used for a year, as in Dan. xii. 7 ; and in the following 
words of Eustathius Antioch : — 

'H Sk \E\i^(av aira^ yivd tov Ka£poi/.|| 
So \p6voQ is put for a year in many places ; as in Sopho- 
cles,^ in the Oriental Oneirocritics,** in iElian,tt and in 
Ammonius.ll And so also Ovid has used the word tempus 
to signify a year.§§ 

Lastly, "(Ipa, hour, signifies time, indefinitely, both in 
sacred and profane authors : In Aristophanes, ^Hpoc iv ^fxf, 
in the spring time :|||| in Thucydides, oi^a h-ovQ, the sum- 
mer time. And so hora is used in the Latin authors for 
time or season in general.^^ 

[ The Son of mans day — *' his day '* (Luke xvii. 24), or» 
as the original might be more exactly rendered, *' His own 
day," signifies the time of his second appearing ; and it is 
worthy of special notice, that the words intimate, that that 



* Lucr. L. i. ver. 10. ^ M. T. C. Orat. i. in Verr. 

{ Plin. L. viii. Epist. 5. $ Horat. Epod. ii. 

II Eustath. Hexam. p. 30. % Sophocl. CEd. Tyr. p. 175. 

** Ch. cxxvii. and cccxxxTiii. ff ^I. Var. Hist. L. iv, c. 35. 

:(:|:]Ammon. de Differ, v. Kouplg. §§ Ovid. Fast. L« iii. ver. 153. 
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day is to be exclusively his day or time— >qiiite another 
from the day of those deceivers mentioned ver. 23^ and 
tlierefbre qnite another from the day of the Jewish war, 
in which those deceivers were to arise/* — Bishop HorshyJ] 

TORCH, when considered in respect only of its burning, 
is a symbol of great anger and destruction. It is thus 
used by the prophet Zechariah, ch. xii. 6 : " In that day 
J will make the governors of Judah like a hearth of fire 
among the wood, and like a torch of fire in a sheaf j and 
they shall devour all the people round about, on the right 
band, and on the left." 

So in Isa. vii. 4, Rezin king of Syria, and the king of 
Israel, two bitter enemies of Ahaz king of Judah, threaten- 
ing war against Judah, are called *' two tails of smoking 
firebrands," — two angry, fiery fellows, going out in a snuff. 

Thus the dream of Hecuba, when with child of Paris, 
how she brought forth a torch which burnt the city, was 
explained by iEsacus the Oneirocritic, that the child would 
prove to be the ruin of his country :* and therefore Euri- 
pides calls this Paris or Alexander, by the name of AaXov 
trtxpov fjilfiTffAa, the bitter representative of a torch :t and so 
Horace, speaking of Hannibal, compares him to torches 
set on fire, or a blasting wind, another symbol of war : — 

" Dims per nrbei Afer ut Italas, 
Ceu flamma per taedas, yel Enms 
Per Siculas equitavit undas.^ 

A star burning like a torch may be a description of that 

sort of comets which for the figure of them are called 

Lampadias.§ And what is by Aristotle called Ko/ii{ri7fi,|| is, 

in the author of the description of the Olympiads, called 

Aa/iirac : and as it is supposed to be mentioned in the 

marble chronicle at Oxford, it is there said to bum, 

jcarccaV. (See Shootino Stars.) 

* ApoUod. Biblioth. L. in. c 1 1. § 5. 

t Enrip. Troad. yer. 922. % Hor. L. 'vr. Od. 4. 

§ Flin. Nat Hist L. ii. c. 25. || Ar. MeteoroL L. i o. 6. 
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Now a comet was always thought to be a prodigy of bad 
omen; that in the times of Augustus only excepted by 
Pliny.* And streams of fire-like torches^ of which Lfivy 
gives some instances, were looked upon as ill ooieiis.t 
And Silius Italicus, describing the prodigies which fore- 
boded the event of the battle at Cannse, mentions such 

torches^ 

Lastly, concerning torches, it may be observed^ that the 
ancient Grecian signals for beginning the battle were 
lighted torches thrown from both armies by men called 
wvp(p6poi, or irvpoi^poL, who were priests of Mars, and there- 
fore held inviolable 3 and who having cast their torches 
had safe regress.§ 

TRAVAILING (with child) is a symbol of great endea- 
vours to bring something to pass, not without much diffi- 
culty, pain, and danger. And the compassing the end, 
which persons represented by this symbol aimed at, is a 
delivery of what they were big with, and a deliverance 
from the pain and danger they laboured under. Hence, 
the symbol of travailing with child is often used in the 
prophets to denote a state of anguish and misery ; as in 
Isa. xxvi. 17* 18 ; Ixvi. 7 ; Jer. iv. 31 ; xiii. 21 ; xxx. 6, 7; 
Mic. iv. 9, 10. And so also in the New Testament, the 
pains of |child-bearing are used to signify the sorrow of 
tribulation or persecution ; as in Matt. xxiv. 8 ; Mark 
xiii. 8; John xvi. 21, 22; 1 Thess. v. 3. And St. Paul 
applies the expression to the propagation of the Gospel 
through persecutions. Gal. iv. 19> "My little children of 
whom I travail in birth again until Christ be formed in 
you,'* i. e. for whom I am concerned and in fear, till the 
Christian doctrine has overcome in you the habits of sin. 
And in Rom. viii. 22, he compares the earnest desire of 



• Plin. Nat. Hist. L. il c. 25. t Liy. L. xxix. xU. xliu. 

X SiL ItaL de B. Pun. L. viii. 

§ Tbe Lord Bishop of Oxford's Arch. Gr. Vol ii. p. 78. 
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the creation for the kingdom of Christ, to the pains of a 
woman in travail. 

The same metaphor is not unusual in Pagan authors ; 
and Tally hath it more than once.* It is likewise under- 
stood by the Persian and Egjrptian Interpreters of affliction 
and cares, in ch. cxxvii. 

On the other hand, the symbol of the birth betokens 
joy and deliverance ; and especially if the child be a male ; 
as in John xvi. 21. And in Isa. Ixvl. 7, where the man- 
child is interpreted by the Targum of a king, a deliverer. 

Agreeably to this Artemidorus, in L. i. c. 16, says, 
*' Male children bring good success ;*' and in the preced- 
ing chapter his words are, " for a poor man, a debtor, and 
a slave, and any one that is in any bad circumstances 
whatsoever, to dream that he brings forth a child, signi- 
fies that he shall clear himself of all his grievances. And 
the reason is plain, because it is a deliverance from the 
pains, in which he was before, signified by the pregnancy. 

\^Partur%tion also signifies the birth of a community, 
either ecclesiastical or civil, according as the tenor of the 
prophecy shall determine, Isa. Ixvi. S ; Rev. xii. 2, 5. ] . 

TREAD {under or trample upon) signifies to overcome and 
bring under subjection. Thus in Paa. Ix. 12 : *' Through 
God we shall do valiantly ; for it is he that shall tread 
down our enemies.*' See also Isa. x. 6 -, xiv. 25. 

To tretid upon oaths, in Homer, signifies to break or 
violate them. See II. A. ver. 157, where the word Ilarew 
is used. 

TREES were at first, in the primitive way of building, 
used for pillars ; and agreeably to this they denote in the 
symbolical language, according to their respective bulks 
and height, the several degrees of great or rich men, 
or the nobles of a kingdom ; as in Zech. xi. 1,2, " Open 



* M. T. C. pro. Mnren. &PhiI. u. 
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thy doon» O Lebanon, that the fire may devour thy cedars. 
Howl, O fir-tree, for the cedar is fallen, becanse all the 
mighty are spoiled. Howl, O ye oaks of Basan, for the 
forest of the vintage is come down.'* Where the words, 
" all the migh^ are spoiled,'* shew that the prophecy does 
not point at trees bnt at men. 

See to the same purpose, Isa. ii. 13 ; z. 17 — 19 ; xiv. 8 ; 
Jer. xzii. 7> 23 ; £zek. xzxi. 4. 

The Oneirocritics are very fiill in this particnlar ; as the 
Persian and Egyptian in ch. cxlii., and all of them in 
chaps. cli.,and clxv., where trees blown down with the 
wind signify the destraction of great men. 

Homer, who has many remnants and notions of the 
Eastern learning, and whose comparisons are exactly jnst, 
very often compares his heroes to trees ; as in L. xiv.. 
Hector, feUed by a stone, is compared to an oak overturned 
by a thunderbolt. In L. iv., the fall of Simoisius is com- 
pared to that of a poplar ; and in L. xvii. that of Euphor- 
bus to the fall of a beautifdl olive. 

A tree exceeding great may be the symbol of a king or 
monarchy, as in Dan. iv. ; and as the vioe, in the dream 
of Astyages, cited by Valerius Maxim'us.* 

As Trees denote great men and princes, so boughs, 
branches, sprouts, or plants denote their offspring. In 
conformity to which way of speaking, Christ, in Is. xi. 1, 
in respect of his human nature, is styled " A rod of the 
stem of Jesse, and a branch out of his roots,'* that is, a 
prince arising from the family of David. 

Thus in the dream of Clytemnestra in Sophocles^f from 
the sceptre of Agamemnon fixed by himself in the ground, 
a sprout arising, spreading, and overshadowing all his 
kingdom; denoted that a young prince of his blood should 
arise, and, dispossessing the tyrant .^gisthus of his govern* 
ment, should be settled in the kingdom, to govern and 



* VaL M. L. i. c. 7. Ext. §5. f Soph. Electr. ver. 418, &c 
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protect it. To tbe same purpose is tbe dream of Nas- 
sereddin Sebekteghin^ cited by Herbelot^ tbat a tree grew 
and increased insensibly out of bis beartb in the middle of 
his chamber, which stretched out its branches all over the 
room, and going out at the windows did cover the whole 
house 3 all which is explained of his son's conquering the 
greatest part of Asia. So in Cassiodorus,^ Baltheum 6er- 
men is a young prince of the Balthean race. 

In Homer o(og "Aprioc, a bough of Mars, for a son of 
Mars, often occurs ; as in his catalogue of ships, II. ii. vers. 
47, 176, 211, 252, 349. And the like kind of expression 
is used in Pindar, and other Greek authors. f And so 
in our English tongue, the word imp, which is originally 
Saxon, and denotes a plant, is used to the same purpose, 
particularly by Fox the Martyrologist, who calls King 
Edward VL an imp of great hope ; and by Thomas Crom- 
well Earl of Essex, in his dying speech, who has the same 
expression concerning the same prince. 

[ A Cedar denotes an empire, as in Ezek. xxxi. 3, 
where the Assyrian empire is represented under the image 
of a majestic cedar of prodigious growth. 

" Green Tree,*' denotes the righteous 5 " dry tree," 
the wicked, as appears from Ezek. xx. 47« compared with 
xxi. 4. In the latter passage the prophet repeats in plain 
language what, in the former, he had spoken in symbo- 
lical. ] 

Root is the producer and bearer of a tree, and so de- 
notes the origin from whence a person has his rise or 
being. 

Thus Christ, who in respect of his human nature is the 
offspring, the son and successor of David in the govern- 
ment of the Jews, is also, in respect of his Divine nature, 
the root of David, the Lord from whom David received his 
government over the Jews. 

* Case. Var. L. viii. Ep. 5. t Pii^^ Olyxnp. 2. & 6. 
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L1AVB8 of a Tree are explained by the Oneirocritks ia 
cb. XV, of *AyOptifrvy (of the common sort of men), as 
trees themselves are the symbols of *AvBpuv and McycffroMiFt 
of the better sort of men, and of the nobles of the 
kingdom. 

According to the same Interpreters, leaves in their 
prime, being green, strong, and whole, denote men of a 
sound judgment ; but leaves weak, stinking, and withered, 
men of a weak judgment and depraved manners. 

The same authors, in ch. cc, consider the symbol in 
another light, explaining leaves of clothes 3 upon the ac- 
count of the analogy of the one to the other, in that both 
serve for a covering. 

Fig Trees, taken symbolically, signify women. Thus 
in Artemidorus, L. v. c. 35, there is a dream of a fig-tree 
growing, from which figs are gathered, which is explained 
of receiving an inheritance from a female relation. And in 
Pliny* there is an account of a fig-tree being found grow- 
ing upon the top of the Capitol, in the same place where 
a palm-tree had before stood, and was blown down with 
the wind, which was understood by Piso of the growing 
lewdness of the Romans. 

[ Fig Tree is the symbol of the Jewish nation, as iu 
Luke xiii. 6, 9, and in Matt. xxi. 19, where our Lord's 
act is symbolical of the judgments about to fall on them. 
In Jer. xxiv. the Jewish people are represented by two 
baskets of Jigs, the one basket very good, like the figs that 
are first ripe; and the other basket very naughty figs, 
which could not be eaten, they were so bad, vers. 2, 3.t ] 



* Plin. Nat HiBt L. xrii. c 35. 

t The promise of a return, after the expiration of seventy years, was 
given, not to the Jews in general, but to those only who were at that 
time at Babylon^ as will appear by comparing Jer. xxiv. 5 — 7, with 
xxix. 10, 11. That the rest of the nation was not included In this 
promise, is plain from xxiv. 8— 10, and xxix. 16 — 18. This is over- 
looked by those who interpret the prophecies which relate to the re- 
storation of the Jewish people, as having received their accomplish- 
ment at the return from Babylon. 
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Oliyb Tees, upon the account of its verdure^ sound- 
ness, and the usefulness of the oil it produces, is^ with the 
Oneirocritics, ch. cc, the sjnnhol of a person happy, 
blessed, and praise-worthy. And thus the Psalmist, in 
describing the happiness of a man blessed of God, says, 
'^ His children shall be like the olive branches round 
about his table.** 

In Aitemidorus, L. ii., the olive tree is the symbol of a 
wife, of combat, principality, and liberty. 

In the prophet Zechariah, iv. 3, 11, 14, the two olive 
trees on either side of the lamp sconces, pouring oil 
into the lamps, are there explained to be the two anointed 
ones ; that is, two heads of the captivity — ^the one Zoro- 
babel, as captain of the people ; the other Joshua, as high 
priest. 

This type plainly signified, that those two heads did 
maintain the nation of the captive Jews, both as to their 
ecclesiastical and civil state $ even as the olive trees which 
afford oil do maintain the light in the lamps, the symbols 
of government. 

[ An olive tree is also the symbol of the Church. Jer. xi. 
16: " The Lord called thy name a green olive tree, fair, and 
of goodly fruit.** The same symbol is adopted (Rom. xi. 
17, 24) where the conversion of the Gentiles is described 
by the figure of a wild olive grafted into a good olive, and 
thus producing valuable fruit.] 

Taee of Life is a tree that gives fruit to eternal life, so 
that they who eat thereof continually shall never die. 

It is thus explained Gen. iii. 22, and is therefore a 
proper symbol to signify immortality. 

From the happiness of eating of the tree of life in 
Paradise, any sort of true happiness or joy may come 
under the symbol of a tree of life ; as in Proverbs xv. 4, 
" A wholesome tongue is a tree of life 3" and so also in 
ch. xi. 30, " Hope deferred maketh the heart sick ; but 
when the desire cometh it is a tree of life.** 
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Grass. As trees signify princes, nobles, and rich men, 
so by the role of analogy grass must signify the common 
people. And in the Holy Scriptures men are compared 
to grass, as in 1 Pet. i. 24 ; Isa. xl. 6, 7* 

TRUMPET {sounding) is in Exod. six. 16— 19> the fore- 
runner of the appearance of God, and of the prodamation 
of the law. 

Amongst the Jews trumpets were used on several occa- 
sions. 

1. To give notice, whilst they were in the wilderness, 
when the camp should remove. Num. x. 2. 

2. To call assemblies, Num. x. 2. 

3. To proclaim the return of the Jubilee, Lev. xxv. 8, 9^ 

4. To sound over the daily burnt -offering, and over the 
burnt-offerings and peace-offerings on the solemn days and 
new moons. 2 Chron. xxix. 27> 28 ; Psalm Ixxxi. 3. 

5. To give notice of the entrance and going out of the 
Sabbath."^ 

6. To sound alarms in time of war ; f whence they signify, 
in the Prophets, a denunciation of judgments, and a warn- 
ing of the imminent approach of them ; as in Jer. iv. 19, 
20, 21 : '' My bowels, my bowels, I am pained at my very 
heart ! my heart maketh a noise in roe, I cannot hold my 
peace, because thou hast heard, O my soul, the sound of 
the trumpet, the alarm of war. Destruction upon destruc- 
tion is cried, for the whole land is spoiled : suddenly are 
my tents spoiled, and my curtains in a moment. How 
long shall I see the standard, and hear the sound of the 
trumpet." See also Jer. xlii. 14 ; li. 27 > Amos iii. 6 ; 
Zeph. i. 16. 

7. Trumpets sounded at the inauguration of the Jewish 
kings. 1 Kings 1. 34 ; 2 Kings ix. 13 ; xi. 14. 



* Jos. de BelL Jud. L. t. c. 34. f Num. x. 9. Ezek. ii. 14. 
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8. When the city Jericho was to be taken the trampets 
vrere to sounds and a shout was to be raised. Josh. yi. 16. 

9. Trumpets were used at the laying of the foundation 
of the second temple, Esdras iii. 10. It is highly probable 
that trumpets were used at the laying of the foundation of 
the first : for, during the time of the building of it, 
music was continually used. Compare 1 Chr. vi. 31, 32, 
with xvi. 7, and xxv. 1. 

Amongst the heathens, trumpets were used also upon 
divers accounts. 

1. The Romans made use of them to notify the watches 
in the night; and to give notice also of the time upon 
several other occasions.^ 

2. They made use of them at the inauguration of their 
emperors.f 

3. The Roman magistrates caused trumpets to sound 
at the execution of criminals, whom they looked upon as 
sacrifices, or persons devoted, as appears from Tacitus % 
and Seneca. § 

4. Trumpets were used by the heathen in sounding 
alarms for war. Thus Homer makes the heaven to sound 
the trumpet when the gods went to war.|| And Plutarch, 
in the Life of Sylla, says, that there were many omina of 
the war between Sylla and Marius, but that the greatest of 
all was the sound of a trumpet in the air. 

5. Trumpets were used by the heathens at the destruc- 
tion of cities. Thus in Amos ii. 2 : 'M will send a fire 
upon Moab, and it shall devour the palaces of Kirioth, and 
Moab shall die with tumult, with shouting, and with the 
sound of the trumpet. And exactly in the same manner 



* Luc. Fhan. L. ii 

<* Neu Buccina dividat horas.*' 

Scnec. Thycst ver. 797. Claud, de vi. Cons. Hon. ver. 464. 
t Aramian. MarcelL L. xxvii. Vol. I. p. 237. 
; Tac. Ann. L. Ii. c. 39. § Sen. de Ira, L. i e. 16. 

I Horn. IL ^. yer. 388. 
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is the boming of Troy described by Virgil, — the Grectaa 
army shouting, and their trampets sounding.* Homer also 
makes mention of this custom in the following verses : 

'Che ^ or api(ii\ri fmn^, ore r laxc iraXxtyf 
"AffTV Trepiirkofiiywy Brfiufy vvo Ovfiopaiffritay* 
*Oc TOT dpiifiXfi i^yri yiytr Acaic/^ao.t 

The sense of which is given in the following lines : — 

" When foes encamped aronnd a city lie, 
And wait surrender from the enemy, 
Ghreat fear nins thrilling through their breast within 
The walls when echoing trumpets do begin ; 
Such was Achilles' Toice, such dread appeared 
In the Dardanian host, 'twas so distinctly heard.*' — J. A. 



According to the same custom the Romans demolished 
Corinth by sound of trumpet. { These were a kind of 
religious acts. And therefore Alexander the Great, con- 
cerning Persepolis, declared to his generals, that they 
ought to make a sacrifice to their ancestors by its destruc- 
tion. § And thus the inhabitants of Jericho were accursed 
or devoted, and as sacrifices slain. Jos. vi. 17, 18, 21. 

6. The foundations of cities were laid at the sound of 
musical instruments ;|| in allusion to which, in Job xxxviii. 
6, 7i it is said, *' That when God laid the foundation of the 
earth, the stars and angels sung and shouted for joy;** 
which shews that such a custom had been used in the 
patriarchal times; to which also there is allusion in 
Zech. iv. 7. 

[ lYRUS seems to symbolize some maritime and com- 
mercial country, in the latter days, bearing a resemblance 
to ancient Tyre, which is to experience dreadful calamities 
previous to the peaceful settlement of the Jews in their 



 Virg. ^n. ii vcr. 313. See also Servius in Loc. 

t Horn. II. xviiL ver. 219," 220, 221. J Floras, L. u. c. 16. 

§;Q. Curt L. ▼. c. 6, ad in. |f Pausan. Messen. p. 137. 
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own land. Ezek. xxvii.^ xxviii. 1 . This is grounded on 
"what is said in xxviii. 24 — 26 : " And there shall be no 
more a pricking brier unto the house of Israel, nor any 
grieving thorn of all that are round about them, that 
despised them -, and they shall know that I am the Lord 
Grod. Thus saith the Lord God ; When I shall have 
gathered the house of Israel from the people among whom 
they are scattered, and shall be sanctified in them in the 
sight of the heathen, then shall they dwell in their land 
that I have given to my servant Jacob. And they shall 
dwell safely therein, and shall build houses and plant vine- 
yards ; yea, they shall dwell with confidence, when I have 
executed judgments upon all those that despise them 
round about them ; and they shaU know that I am the 
Lord." This was not fulfilled at the return from Baby- 
lon J for the Ten Tribes, or house of Israel, did not then 
return: it therefore awaits its accomplishment in the 
latter day, upon the destruction of those who are spoken 
of in the foregoing prophecies, under the names of Tyrus 
and Zidon.^ ] 

* That these prophecies of Ezekiel respecting Tjrus and Zidon, may 
refer to some enemies of the Church'of God in the latter days, was the 
o{Mnion of Dr. Gill, Dr. Lowth, and many others. Dr. Lowth, in his 
comment on Ezek. zxxviii. 17, gives it as his opinion, that Gog, who is 
to make war upon God*s people in the latter days, may be prophesied of 
under the names of such nations as were the chief enemies to the Jews 
in the particular times of each prophet As the Assyrian, Isa. xiy. 24, 
25 ; Mic. ▼. 5 : " The same enemy,'* he adds, " may probably be intended 
imder the figure of Tyre." And in his note on Ezek. xxviii. 24, he farther 
observes ; " The following verse shews, that this promise chiefly relates 
to the general restoration of the Jews, when all the enemies of God*s 
Church and truth are vanquished and subdued, often denoted in the pro- 
phetical writings, by the names of Edom, Moab, and other neighbouHng 
cauntrieSf who, upon all occasions, shewed their spite and iU-will against 
the Jews." 
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VINE. It is a very frequent symbol in the Prophets to 
represent the nation of Israel as a vine ; as in Psa. Izxx. 
8, '* Thon hast brought a vine out of Egypt, thou bast 
cast out the heathen, and planted it." See the rest of the 
Psalm 5 and Jer. ii. 31 ; Ezek. xix. 10 ; Hos« x. 1. 

Israel is represented as a vineyard in Isa. v. $ Jer. xii.^ 
10 ; and by our Saviour in Matt. xx. 21, 38, 33 $ Mark xii. 
1 ; and Luke xx. 9. 

In the dream of Mandane, mother to Cyrus, a vine 
issuing out of her, and overshadowing a kingdom, signifies 
Csrrus her son usurping his grandfather's kingdom, and 
founding a new monarchy.* 

And the Persian Oneirocritic, in ch. cclv. says : '' li any 
one dreams that he hath planted a vineyard, he shall acquire 
riches, nobility, and authority, though slowly." And on 
the contrary, *' that if he dreams of plucking up his vine- 
yard — ^he will lose his riches and power, and be reduced 
to poverty." 

[ The vine is also the image of the Christian Church ; 
the branches of the vine are the members of the Church ; 
the useless shoots and unfruitful luxuriant branches are the 
insincere nominal professors ; and tl^e pruning of such shoots 
and branches of the vine is the excision of such false hypo- 
critical professors, at least the separation of them from the 
Church by God's judgments. Isa. xviii. 5; John xv. 1 — 6. 

The vine of the earth signifies an apostate Church, Rev. 
xiv. 18 — 19* " Thrust in thy sharp sickle, and gather the 
clusters of the vine of the earth ^ for her grapes are fully 
ripe. And the angel thrust in his sickle into the earth, and 
gathered the vine of the earth," &c.] 

VOICE of a person, according to the Indian Interpreter, 
ch. h denotes his fame and reputation among the people. 



* YaL Max. L. i. c. 7. Justin. Hiat. L. i. Herodot. Hist L. i. § 108. 
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And again in the same chapter, " If any one dreams that 
he sings^ and has a good voice, it signifies that he shall 
have joy and praise amongst the people : and that if a king 
has such a dream^ it denotes his proclaiming of a new law 
which shall be grateful to the people, and cause him to be 
beloved of them. Farther^ the Persian and Egjrptian, in 
eh. li., say, " if any one dreams that his voice is enlarged 
and grown greats it portends honour and dignity to his 
children^ and terror to his enemies.'* 

A wnce to a person from beliind^ when the word behind is 
not used to denote sjonbolically a thing future^ signifies 
that the person it is directed to, or the party whom he 
represents, is gone out of the way, and so must be recalled 
to turn back, which implies a repentance. Thus in Isa. 
XXX. 21, '' And thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, 
saying. This is the way, walk in it, when ye turn to the 
right hand, and when ye turn to the left." Agreeably to 
this, a voice of a person from behind, in order to direct 
him to behold a vision behind him, will denote that the 
vision relates to something past or existent, and to 
be observed as well backwards towards the time past, as 
forwards towards that which is to come. 

VIRGIN. See under Woman. 



w. 

WALL is the strength of a city ; and by consequence 
signifies the stability and safety of those that are therein. 
So in Isa. xxvi. 1, " Salvation will God appoint for walls 
and bulwarks." So in Zech. ii. 5, <' For I, saith the Lord, 
will be unto her a wall of fire round about, and be the glory 
in the midst of her ;'* that is, I will defend her from all 
enemies without, and rule her within with my glory and 
majesty. 

A high wall. According to the notions and way of the 
ancients, before the use of cannon, the height of the walls 
was thought to contribute to the strength of the town ; and 
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therefore a high wall denotes still a greater stability and 
safety of the inhabitants. 

A wall of brass is used by Horace as a symbol of tlie 
greatest strength and defence.* 

WALKING. See Posture. 

WATER is so necessary to life, that the Oneirocritics 
make it, when clear, cold, and pleasant, the symbol of great 
good. Thus, according to the Indian, in ch. xxviii., " To 
dream of quenching one's thirst with pure water/' denotes 
a greater joy than can be procured by any worldly afflu- 
ence; and, in ch. clxxxvii., it is said, *' If a king dreams 
that he makes an aqueduct for his people of pure water, 
and they being thirsty drink of it, it signifies that he will 
relieve, set at liberty, and make joyful the oppressed.*' 
And on the other hand, in ch. clxxxii., muddy waters de- 
note diseases and afflictions. Hence the torments of 
wicked men after this life, were, by the ancients, repre* 
sented under the symbol of a lake, whose waters were full 
of mud and dung.f , 

Living or quick springs of water, are such as have their 
water continually springing up, and running, in opposition 
to standing waters, which are called dead, and to such 
fountains as are dried up in summer. Such perennial 
fountains 4owed with the most clear, cool, and pleasant 
water, and gave the greatest refreshment to travellers in 
hot countries. Hence in Artemidorus, L. ii. c. 27» such 
springs are the symbol of health to the sick, and riches to 
the poor. And in the Sacred Writings they denote the 
perpetuity and inexhaustibleness of spiritual comforts and 
refreshments afforded to good persons by the Holy Spirit, J 
and by the public worship of God : after which, the royal 
Psalmist, $ when persecuted and driven from his throne, 
thirsted and panted as the hart after the water brooks ; 



* Hor. Epist i. L. L ver. 60. 

t VirgiL ^n. L. vi. ver. 296. Diogen. Laert. L. tl § 39. Plutarch, de 
audiend. Poet. p. 19. Aid. 

i Isa. ziL 3. John iy. 14. § Ps. xlii. 1, 2. 
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God being ^' the fountain of living waters.* After the same 
manner wisdom, upon the account of its usefulness and 
d^ght, is compared, in Prov. xviii. 4, to a flowing brook. 

Many Waters, upon the account of their noise, num- 
ber^ and disorder, and confusion of their waves, are the 
symbol of peoples^ multitudes, nations, and tongues. The 
symbol is so explained in Rev. xvii. 15. And in Jer. 
xlvii. % waters signify an army^ or multitude of men. 
The comparison of the noise of a multitude to the noise 
of mighty or many waters, is used by Isaiah in ch. xvii. 
ver. 19, 13, much after the same manner as Homer com- 
pares the noise of a multitude to the noise of the waves 
of a sea in a storm.t 

Sea, in the Hebrew language, is any collection of wa- 
ters ; as in Gen. i. 10, " The collections of waters he called 
seas.*' So likewise that which St. Matthew, ch. viii. 24* 
calls OdXatrtra, sea, is by St. Luke, ch. viii. 23, caUed 
AifjLyri, a lake. 

The Colchi also, as Bochart proves, called lakes by the 
name of sea.^ And AZ/xviy, lake, in Hesiod, stands for the 
ocean. § 

Sea, clear and serene, denotes an orderly collection of 
men in a quiet and peaceable state. 

Sea troubled and tumultuous, a collection of men in mo- 
tion and war. Either way, the waters signifying people, 
and the sea being a collection of waters, the sea becomes 
the symbol of people, gathered into one body politic, 
kingdom, or jurisdiction, or united in one design. And 
therefore the Oneirocritics, in ch. clxxviii. say, '' If any 
dream he is master of the sea, he will be entire successor 
in the whole kingdom." And again, *' If a king see the 
sea troubled by a wind from a known quarter, he will be 
molested by some nation from that quarter. But if he 
see the sea calm, he will enjoy his kingdom in peace.'' 
And in the same chapter the sea and deep are interpreted 



* Jer. xvii. 13. f II. 0, ver. 394. 

\ Boch. in Fhaleg. L. iv. c. 31. § Henod. Theogon. ver. 365. 
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of a great king. Agreeably to this, in Dan. vii. 2, the 
great sea agitated by the four winds is a comprehension of 
several kings or kingdoms in a state of war ; one kingdom 
fighting against another to enlarge their dominions. 

A sea being thus considered as a kingdom or empire^ 
the living creatures in it, most be the tjrpical fishes^ or 
men. 

But if a sea be considered in respect only of the waters, 
of which it is a collection, then the waters will signify the 
common people 3 and the fishes^ or the creatures in the 
sea^ living, as having a power to act, will denote their 
rulers. And in this sense are the fishes mentioned in 
Ezek. xxix. 4, 5, explained by the Targum of the princes 
of Pharaoh. 

The resemblance between the noise of an enri^ed sea* 
and the noise of an army or multitude in commotion, 
is obvious, and frequently taken notice of by the pro- 
phets.* 

River may be considered in several views: 1. In 
respect of its original^ and recourse thither : " All the 
rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full ; unto the 
place from whence the rivers come, thither they return 
again/' Eccl. i. 7* 

According to this consideration, the sea being a sjrmbol 
of the extent of the jurisdiction or empire of any potentate, 
rivers will signify any emissary powers from thence, whe- 
ther armies or provincial magistrates, or what agents 
abroad soever that are under this chief power, and so act 
in reference to it. These may, according to exact analogy, 
be called rivers, because both themselves and their afiiairs 
have recourse to the main sea, the amplitude of that juris- 
diction to which they belong. 

The Oneirocritics in ch. cclxxviii. say, *' The sea is the 
symbol of a great king : and as all rivers run into the sea, 
so the wealth of the world flows to him." And again. 



* Isa. Y. 30 ; 3nriL 12 ; Jer. vi 23 ; 1. 42. 
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'' T>7ew rivers running into the sea, signify new revenues 
accruing to the king or kingdom from distant nations/' 

2. A river may be considered in respect of its risings 
overflowing, and drowning the adjacent parts. And in this 
viev it is the symbol of the invasion of an army. Thus, 
in. Isa. viii. 7> God's bringing upon the Jews the waters of 
tlie river, signfies the warlike expedition of the Assyrians 
against the Jews. The symbol is used in several other 
places; as in Isa. xxviii. 2 ; lix. 19 ; Jer. xlvi. 7, 8; xlvii. 
2 ; Amos ix. 5 3 Nahum. i. 8 ; and in Dan. ix. 26, flood is 
immediately explained by war."^ So Plutarch compares 
Hannibal's expedition into Italy to a torrent.t Horace 



^ The acoomplisfament of a prophecy mast be considered, and con- 
sequently applied according to the signification of the terms by which 
it is expressed. This signification is either symhoUcal or literal. But 
it happens sometimes that there are occasions in which the event 
appears to be suitable to both these. The first signification, if the 
terms are in their nature symbolical, is the principle in the inten- 
tion ; the second, if joined with the other, is only concurrent. If both 
suit the terms, the first must always have the preference, as being the 
more noble, and worthy of the Holy Ghost^s care to foretell it ; and 
then we may give way to the latter, where it will concur. The prin- 
cipal event is, that which answers folly to the majesty and first inten- 
tion of the symbols ; in which God does, as it were, speak in his own 
dialect, and so is always of greater extent, and more comprehensive 
than any other. The secondary event of a symbolical prediction is, 
when such an event, being also concomitant with the other, answers 
mdre nearly to the literal signification of the terms in which the sym- 
bolical prediction is expressed; and, as it were, alters the nature of 
the symbols, as if they were literal characters of the things meant by 
them. An example wiU set this in a clear light The Prophet Nahum 
predicts the overthrow of Nineveh in these words : '* With an over- 
mmuag flood he will make an utter end of the place thereof,** chap, 
i. 8. An overrunning flood is the symbol of desolation by a victo- 
rious enemy. The accomplishment, however, shewed the signification 
to be two-fold, i. e. symbolical and also UteraL Diodorus informs 
OS, that in the third year of the siege, the river being swoln with con- 
tinual rains overflowed part of the city, and broke down the wall for 
twenty furlongs ; and the enemy entered the breach that the waters 
had made, and took the city. — Daubuz*8 Discourse on the Symbolical 
Language. 
f Flut. de Fort. Rom. p. 523. 
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compares Tiberius driving the enemies, to an overflowing 
river.* And Virgil speaks of the fall of Troy under the 
similitude of a deluge.f And lastly^ in Artemidorus, Lu ii. 
c. 27> where the symbol is adapted to private life* ''A 
troubled and violent river running into a house, and car- 
rying off or removing the moveables therein, denotes an 
enraged enemy." 

3. A river may be considered as the barrier of a nation 
or kingdom. And in this respect, if a river or sea be dried 
up, it is a symbol of ill to the land adjoining. It signifies 
that its enemies will easily make a conquest thereof, when 
they find no water to stop their passage. So Jordan was 
dried up to give the Israelites passage, and possession of 
the Holy Land. So Isaiah xliv. 27, speaking of the 
conquest of Cyrus and destruction of the Babylonian 
monarchy, has these words, " That saith to the deep, Be 
dry, and I will dry up thy rivers.** 

The prophet Zechariah, chap. x. 11, explains the symbol ; 
^* And he shall pass through the sea with affliction, and 
shall smite the waves in the sea, and all the deeps of the 
river he shall dry up : and the pride of Assyria shall be 
brought down, and the sceptre of Egypt shall depart 
away.'* See to the same purpose, Isa. xi. 15, 16, and xix. 
5,6. 

[ A river sometimes symbolizes a kingdom, as in Jer. 
ii. 18, where Sihor signifies the Nile, and the river the 
Euphrates. To drink the waters of these rivers is to obtain 
succour from Egypt and Assyria, of which kingdoms they 
are the symbols. 

4. A river may be considered in respect of the clear- 
ness, coolness, and excellent taste of its water, and of its 
usefulness in watering the grounds, and making them ver- 
dant and fertile. And in this view a river may become the 
symbol of the greatest good. Hence in the Oneirocritics, 

" To dream of drinking of the pure clear water of a river, 

■«. I —   — —— 

* Hor. L. iv. Od. 14. f Virgil. Ma. L. viL ^cr. 228. 
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denotes an obtainment of joy and bappinesi^ by means of 
a great man.*'* 

Tbe Egyptian, in cb. clxxvi.^ says, " Rivers tbat water 
tlie soil are interpreted of man's livelibood ; and tbat if one 
(iream of seeing a river^ tbat uses to water tbe country^ 
dried up, it denotes famine^ anxiety, and affliction.** To 
tlie same purpose speaks also Artemidorus, in L. ii. c. 37> 
'* If any one dreams of a clear river running into bis 
liouse^ it denotes tbe entrance of some ricb man into bis 
liouse^ to tbe advantage of bis family.*' And again^ " If a 
ricb person dream of a clear river running out of bis bouse^ 
it signifies tbat be sball bave autbority in tbe place be be- 
longs to, and abound in acts of beneficence and liberality".'' 
So Artemidorus^ restraining tbe symbol to a private case. 
Sut otbers of tbe beatben took tbe symbol in tbe most 
extensive view ; and tberefore^ in order to represent tbe 
universal power and beneficence of Jupiter, used tbe S3rmbol 
of a river flowing from bis tbrone : and to tbis tbe syco- 
phant in Plautus alludes, in bis saying tbat be bad been at 
the bead of tbat river : — 

" Ad caput amnis, quod de coelo exorltur, sub solio Jovis.^'f 

But with God only is tbe fountain of yfe, from wbom pro- 
ceeds a river of pleasures, representing tbe comforts and 
gifts of tbe Holy Spirit.^: And therefore^ in relation to 
private persons receiving tbe Holy Spirit to tbeir own joy, 
and to tbe advantage of otbers, says our Saviour, John 
vii. 38, " He tbat belie vetb in me out of bis belly sball 
flow rivers of living water.'* And in relation to all tbe 
inhabitants of tbe new Jerusalem, tbe abundance and in- 
exhaustible fund of tbeir happiness is described in Rev. 
xxii. 1, *' by tbeir having a river of life, clear as crystal, 
proceeding from tbe tbrone of God and tbe Lamb.** 

Abyss, in several places signifies tbe deep, or great sea, 
in opposition to little waters or seas. Thus in Isa. xliv. 97 » 

* So the Indiim, ch. 175. f Pi&ut. Trinum. Act iy. Sc ii.yer, 98. 
:|: PsaL zxxyi. 8, 9* 
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what in the LXX. is Abyss, is, in the Hebrew, Deep ; that is 
the great Bea ; meaning Babylon^ as the Targnm turns it. 
And in a like place for sense^ Isaiah xix. 5, both the 
Hebrew and the LXX. have sea j which shews that the 
deep signifies the great sea. 

[ The abyss is frequently used by the LXX. as synony- 
mous with the sea. Dr. Henry More cites the foUovmig 
passages to shew this sense of the word a^irtrog ; Job 
zzzviii. 30; xli. 31 -, Ps. cvi. 9 ; Isa. bciii. 13 ; Jonah ii. 5. 

In the New Testament aflvotfog frequently signifies the 
invisible receptacle of departed spirits, or Hades in gene- 
ral, or that part of Hades in particular where the wicked 
spirits are reserved in chains unto the judgment of the 
great day, Rom. x. 7 ; Luke viii. 31 ; Rev. ix. 1 ; xx. 3. 
This abyss is situated in the central regions of the earthy 
and therefore is below the sea (See Horsley's Sermon on 
the Descent of our Lord into Hell). It is therefore not 
impossible that in the ascent of the beast (Rev. xiii. 1 ; 
xvii. 8) two different ideas may be combined. He might 
be described as arising out of the sea in reference to his 
secular and political resurrection -, and as ascending out of 
the abyss, or regions of condemned spirits, with relation to 
his spiritual revival. ^ Moreover, even if he ascended from 
Hades, the sea might be the medium of his ascent ; and 
there is a peculiar fitness in its being so represented, to 
denote his arising out of the commotions and struggles of 
the nations, the symbolical sea." ] 

According to the Jews, the abyss was a place under the 
earth, in the most internal parts of it, and was thought to 
be a great receptacle of waters as a reservatory to furnish 
all the springs or rivers. And this opinion was not only 
held by the Egjrptians, Homer, and Plato, but also by 
some of the modern philosophers. "^ And Seneca seems to 
be of the same opinion. f And in this sense the abyss 



* Theopb. Galei Fhilosoph. General L. ill. e. S. $ 5. 
I Senec. Nat Qusest. L. iii. c 19, & L. vi c. 7, 8. 
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symbolically signifies a hidden multitade of eonfnsed 
men, 

WEJ4h 18 a pit sunk below the surface of the earth ; 
and it may signify any obscure place, out of which it is 
hard to draw any thing which seems to be buried therein. 

In the Eastern countries the prisons wherein slaves were 
shut were generally made like pits or dens under ground : 
and so were their graves, being made as a pit, vaulted 
and built with stone, or out of a rock, and then covered 
with a large stone ; which was the Egyptian manner, and 
of the Phrygians too, as appears from Homer.^ Hence it 
comes that graves were compared to prisons, and prisons 
to graves : and that in Isa. xxiv. 22, the pit there men- 
tioned is explained of a prison ; and so a prison is called 
puteus, a pit, in Plautus :t 

** Vincite, yerberate, in putenm condite.*' 

So that a well or pit without water, singly considered, may, 
as the case requires, either signify the grave or a prison. 

WHORE. See under Woman. 

WIFE, See under Marriage. 

WILDERNESS, is a place of temptations, misery, per- 
secution, and all that is opposed to settlement, and 
worldly peace. J The prophets frequently use the symbol 
to signify all manner of desolation. Thus in Isa. xxvii. 
10, " Yet the defenced city shall be desolate, and the habi- 
tation forsaken, and left like a wilderness.'* The like is 
found in Isa. xiv. 17 ; xxxiii. 9 3 Jer. xxii. 6 ; Hos. ii. 3. 
And thus in Virgil, ^neas, to shew the misery of his 
condition, mentions his wandering unknown and needy in 
a wilderness, — 

Ipse ignotns, egens, libyse deserta peragro. § 



* Horn. n. w. Ter. 797. f Phi^t. Aulular. A. ii. Sc t. 

X Luke TuL 29. Jamblich. de Myster.' § 2, c. 10« 
§ VirgiL JSn. L. i yer. 388. 
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Bot yet this symbol, however bad, may sometimes have 
a mixture of good; as when persons threatened and 
pnrsned by enemies fly to a wilderness^ as to a hiding 
place. As the Israelites, in the persecution of AntaoduK^ 
when the Gentiles had profaned the sanctuary, did ; flying 
nnto the mountains, and into the secret places of the 
wilderness.* [ And as when the prophets, during the persecu- 
tion of Jezebel, hid themselves in the wilderness, and were 
nourished by miraculous means, as Elijah, at the brook 
Cherith, (I Kings xvii. 3, 4) was fed by ravens ; and when 
siq>plied with bread and water by an angel, (ch. xix. 4 — 6 ;) 
in the case also of the prophets, whom Obadiah hid in a 
cave, and fed with bread and water, I Rings xviii. 13. 
And in Ezek. zx. 34 — 38, where God declares that he will 
gather Israel out of the countries wherein they are scat- 
tered ; and bring them into the wilderness of the people, 
and plead with them. See also Hos. ii. 14 ; Jer. xxxi. 2 ; 
and Rev. xii. 6.] And in this sense a wilderness is the symbol 
of an obscure and retired though safe state and condition. 

[A church is made a wilderness when the living waters 
of the Spirit are withheld. Hos. ii. 3, " Make her as a 
wOdemess, and set her as a parched land.** Isa. xl. 3, 
" The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness. Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord ; make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God." The toUdemeu and the dcMert seem 
to be expressive of the spiritual condition of the Jewish 
Church. ] 

WINDS are the causes of storms; and so a proper 
symbol of wars and great commotions. They are thus 
unanimously explained by the Oriental Oneirocritics in 
ch. dxv. and clxvi. And with Artem. L. ii. c. 41, stormif 
winds denote dangers and great troubles and commotions. 

The metaphor fetched from winds to signify wars of all 
sorts, is common in all authors. See Hor. L. i. Od. 14, 

* 1 Maca ii. 28.31. 
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with the commentators. The use which the prophets 
make of the sjrmbol is to the same end ; to signify incur- 
sions of enemies, and the like. Thus in Dan. vii. 2, S, the 
prophet hath a vision of the four monarchies which vrere 
to arise from the wars and tumults of men, expressed by 
the S3rmbol of four winds beating or striving upon the 
great sea^ and from that sea four beasts arising. And in 
Jer. xlix. 36, 37, the symbol is both used and explained. 
So in Jer. li. I, a destroying wind is a destructive war. 

The east wind being, in Judea, a hot, blasting wind, 
denotes wasting, and destructive judgments; as in Ezek. 
xvii. 10; xix. 12; Hos. xiii. 15. 

WINE. A symbol of spiritual blessings. See Fruits 
OF THE Earth. 

The Eg3rptian Interpreter, in ch. cxcviii., says, "skarp 
sour wine denotes bitterness and affliction in pro- 
portion to the sourness or sharpness of the wine.*' And 
again, '' If any dream of drinking an unusual unpleasant 
liquor, it denotes bitterness or affliction in proportion to 
its unpleasantness.** 

Wine mixed with bitter ingredients, was usually given 
to malefactors, when they were going to be put to death. 
And therefore by a metonymy of the adjunct, the mixed 
bitter cup of wine is the symbol of torment or death ; as in 
Psa. Ixxv. 8, and in Matt. xxvi. 39, '* Father, let this cup 
pass from me." And, as the evil which happens to men 
is the effect of God*s justice and severity, and the good 
which happens to them, the effect of his bounty and good- 
ness ; therefore, in the Sacred Writings, as the one is 
represented by a cup of wrath ; so is the other under the 
symbol of a cup of salvation* and of drinking of the 
river of pleasures,! at the right hand of 6od.| And thus 
in Homer Jupiter is represented as having by him two 



* Psa. cztL 13. t Psa. zzxri. 8, % Pmu zyi* H- 
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vesfids, distribttdng to mortals good out of tlift one, and 
evil ont of tbe other. The passage is in the last book of 
the niad, and ihns translated by Mr. Pope : 

Two urns by Jove*8 high throne hare erer stood. 
The source of evil one, and one of good ; 
From thence the cnp of mortal man he fills. 
Blessings to these, to those distributes ills : 
To most he mingles both. The wretch decreed 
To taste the bad unmixed is cursed indeed ; 
Pursued by wrongs, by meagre famine driv'n. 
He wanders, outcast both of earth and heaVn, 
The happiest taste not happiness sincere. 
But find the cordial draught is dashed with care." 

[ Wine mixed toith powerful intoxicaiing ingredients is the 
symbol of Divine wrath, as in Ps. Ixxv. 8 :" In the hand of 
the Lord there is a cnp, and the vine is red ; it is fall 
of mixture.** To drink of this cup, is to become the 
object of God's judgments, as in Isa. li. 17 ; Jer. xxv. 
15—17 > Psa. Ix. 3 ; Lam. iv. 21 5 Rev. xiv. 10. ] 

WINE-PRESS, among the Israelites, was like a thresh- 
ing floor J and therefore we read that Gideon was thresh- 
ing in one of them, Judg. vi. 11. The LXX. have it, 
'Paj3^/^<tfK &iroy iv \iiv^. 

The fashion of it seems to have been thus : suppose a 
hedge or bank of earth raised about in a convenient cir- 
cumference; or else, a floor sunk below the surface 
of the ground about it, that the grapes and juice may be 
kept in ; then on one side a pit was sunk much lower than 
the floor^ to place the vats to receive the new pressed juice 
falling into them. This floor was the wine-press. Hence 
we may easily understand why our Saviour expresses the 
making of a wine-press by digging : as also Isaiah in ch. v. 

The meaning of the symbol is very easy. The Indian 
Oneirocritic, in ch. cxcvi. explains it of great conquest, and 
by consequence, much slaughter. It is so used in Isa. Ixiii. 
3, '^ I have trodden the wine-press alone, and of the people 
there was none with me ; for I wiU tread them in mine 
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anger^ and trample them in my fury, and their blood shall 
be sprinkled upon my garments^ and I vill stain all my 
raiment.'* And in Lam. i. 15, the destmction of Judah 
is represented und^r this t3rpe : " The Lord hath trodden 
under foot all my mighty men in the midst of me ; he hath 
called an assembly against me to crush my young men : 
the Lord hath trodden the virgin, the daughter of Judah, 
as in a wine-press.'* 

And the symbol is extremely proper : the pressure of 
the grapes till their blood comes out^ as their juice is called 
in Deut. xxxii. 14, aptly representing great pressure or 
affliction, and efiPusion of blood. 

WINGS^ according to the natural use of them, are for 
covering and brooding ; and in this sense the symbol of 
protection 5 as in Ruth ii. 12 ; Ps. xvii. 83 xci. 4; Mai. iv. 
2 ; Matt, xxiii. 37. Agreeably to this lolaus in Euripides^'^ 
to express that the children of Hercules were under his 
protection after the father's death, saith they were under 
his wings. And Megara, speaking of the same children, 
says, " She preserved them under her wings as a hen her 
young ones.*' Eurip. Here. Fur. ver. 71. 

It may be observed, that a wing is called in Hebrew 
f\:^^, and that word signifies a covering 2!vyicaXv/x;ua in 
Deut. xxii. 30, xxvii. 20, and *Ava/3oXiJ in Ezek. v. 3 ; 
that is, the wing or cap of a garment to cover withal the 
nakedness. So that as covering is protection, so the wing 
is a proper symbol thereof, just as a tabernacle is a cover- 
ing in hot countries, and is therefore a symbol of protec- 
tion. 

So the fortress in Babylon was called Tirepa.f wings, 
from the protection it pretended to afford. On which 
account Vegetius says, '' Equitum alae ab eo dicuntur quod 
ad similitudinem alarum protegant aciem." j: 

* Earip. Heraclid. ver. 10. 

t Stephan. de Urbib. Vid. Hin. Nat. Hist L. vi. c. 26. 
t Veget. de Re Milit. Vid. Serv. in VirgU. Mn, L. xi. Col. 1691. 

L 
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Another use of wings is to carry away or help in flight -, 
and in this case also, wings are the symbol of protection. 
Thus in Exod. xix. 4, God saith to the Israelites, after he 
had delivered them from Pharaoh, an(l caused them to 
pass safely into the wilderness, " Ye have seen what I did 
unto the £g3rptians, and how I bare you on eagles' wings, 
and brought you unto myself;" which is further enlarged 
upon in Deut. xxxii. 11, 12, '* As an eagle stirreth up her 
nest, fluttereth over her young, spreading abroad her 
wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings ; so the 
Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange god 
with him." 

Upon the account of wings being the s3rmbol of protec- 
tion, some of the Egyptians called their god (whom they 
looked upon as from everlasting and immortal) Kvri<i>* that 
is, P'^^^ the wing, or jci^ov^tc, as Strabo writes it with the 
Greek termination. And they also represented him with a 
wing upon his head as the symbol of his royalty; the 
chief notion of the deity and of kings, being that of 
protectors. And therefore is the true God, upon the 
account of his being the great protector, styled in 1 Tim. 
iv. 10, 'LwTtfp vavTtav avQptaiciav, the Saviour of all men. 

Wings, when used to fly upwards, are the symbols of 
exaltation. And thus in Isa. xl. 31, "to mount up with 
wings as eagles,*' is to be highly exalted. 

The interpretation of the Oriental Oneirocritics is 
exactly agreeable to what has been said. 

Persons invested with riches, power, and authority, are 
the best enabled to give defence and protection. And 
therefore in ch. cclxxxvi., the wing is made the sjrmbol of 
power and dignity. And as to the wings of an eagle in 
particular, " If a king dreams of finding an eagle's wings, 
it denotes that he shall obtain greater glory and riches than 
the kings his predecessors :" and " if a private person have 



* Plutarch, de Iside, p. 398. JamblicK de Myst. Mg, § 8. c. 3, and 
Not. T. Gale. ibid. 
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such a dream^ it shews that he will be greatly enriched, 
and highly honoured and promoted by his sovereign." 
And again^ '' If a king dream that an eagle takes him up 
upon his back, and flies up on high with him, it portends 
great exaltation to him in his kingdom and long life 3 and 
the same dream to a private person denotes that he shall 
come to reign." And Artemidorus, Lib. ii. c. 20, says, " If 
poor men dream of being mounted upon an eagle, they 
will be supported and well relieved by some rich persons." 
[ A bird with expanded wings, or a huge pair of wings, 
without head or body, was the ancient hieroglyphic of the 
element of the air, or rather of the general mundane 
atmosphere, one of the most irresistible of physical agents. 
Hence, " The wind hath bound up in her wings," (Hos. 
iv. 19) denotes the condition of a people torn by a con- 
queror from their native land, scattered in exile to the four 
quarters of the world, and living thenceforward, without 
any settled residence of their own, liable to be moved 
about at the will of arbitrary masters, like a thing tied to 
the wings of the wind, obliged to go with the tvind which- 
ever way it set, but never suffered for a moment to lie still. ] 

WITHIN and WITHOUT, in the style of the Scripture, 
are the Jews and Gentiles : — the one within, and the other 
out of the Mosaical law and covenant. Thus in Deut. 
XXV. 5, *' The wife of the dead shall not marry without 
unto a stranger." And thus, in relation to Christians, and 
those who were not, says St. Paul, 1 Cor. v. 12, " Do not 
ye judge them that are within ? But they that are without 
God judgeth, or will judge." 

WOMAN, in the symbolical language, is frequently the 
symbol of a city or body politic, of a nation or kingdom. 
Thus in iEschylus, the monarchy of Persia and the repub* 
lie of Greece are represented in a symbolical dream by two 
women.* 

* -^schyl. Pers. 181. 
L 2 
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They who are acquainted with medals and inscriptions, 
many of which were symbolical, know that cities, as even 
Rome frequently, were represented by women. And so in 
like manner, statues in the shape of women were made to 
represent cities. 

In the ancient Prophets the symbol is very often used 
for the Church or nation of the Jews. Thus in Ezek. 
xvi. there is a long description of that people under the 
s3rmbol of a female child, growing up by several degrees to 
the stature of a woman, and then married to Grod by enter- 
ing into covenant with him. And therefore when the 
Israelites acted contrary to that covenant, by forsaking 
God and following idols, then they became properly repre- 
sented by the symbol of an adulteress,^ or harlot f that 
offers herself to all comers. And adultery itself, or for- 
nication in a married state, becomes the symbol of idolatry, 
as in Jer. iii. 8, 9 ; Ezek. xxiii. 37 ; and xvi. 26, 294 

[ Defilement with women, is the symbol of idolatry. The 
reason is, this species of impurity was the constant adjunct 
of idolatrous worship. Isidorus Hispal. says, '* Fomicatio 
camis adulterium est : fornicatio animse, servitus idolorum 
est." 

Virginity is the s3nnbol of purity and holiness. A 
virgin is a person who never had commerce with another 
of different sex. And by the analogy of the symbols, it 

* Ezek. xvi. 32, 38 ; xxiiL 45 ; Hos. iii i. 

t Isa. i. 21 ; Jer. ii. 20 ; Ezek. xvi. 15, 16, 28, 35, &c. ; Hos. i 2. 

X This symbol of a woman we find used in the New Testament, 
to represent both the true Church of Christ, and that of Antichrist. 
6aL iv. 31 ; Rev. xii l ; xviL ; xviiL This latter is considered as a 
filthy, drunken, and bloody harlot; but it is remarkable that she is 
never spoken of as an adulteress that hath broken her covenant, but only 
as a whore that committeth fornication. Nor can we suppose this to 
have happened without design. The Antichristian Church is not, as has 
lately become the fashion to teach, a Church which has only fallen into 
some errors and mistakes, but which continues a true Church of Christ 
still ; that differs from us only in circumstantials, but remains united 
with us in the belief of the great Articles of Christianity, and in sup- 
port of our common religion. 
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signifies a Christian who has not been guilty of idolatry. 
It is thus explained by Tichonius, " Virgines hoc loco (Rev. 
xiv. 4) non solum corpore castos intelligamus, sed maxim^ 
omnem Ecclesiam, quae fidem puram tenet, sicut dicit 
Apostolus," ] 

A Whore may be considered two ways. First in 
respect of trading. For the Hebrew word MilK rendered 
by the LXX wopyrj, signifies not only a whore, but also an 
innkeeper^ bawd, and trading woman, from flT to feed, to 
entertain strangers. And because such women did gene- 
rally prostitute themselves or other women to their guests, 
hence the word came to signify a bawd or whore. And 
that they might always have women for that purpose, they 
usually traded in slaves, either selling the persons, or the 
use of them, as it is still practised in the Levant, where the 
trade is frequent. 

Thus the harlot Rahab r?31t is in the Samaritan Chronicle* 
rrp*iiE3 an hostess, that word being derived from the Greek 
wavBox^vg; and by the same word are Jerusalem and 
Samaria described in the Targum on Ezek. xxiii. 44, where 
the prophet describes them at the same time as whores and 
hostesses, entertaining all the idolatrous strangers. 

Thus also Eusebius,t speaking of the abominable prac- 
tice in Heliopolis of Phoenicia, in prostituting the women, 
speaks of it as being avEfxyov efiwopias, a base trade. See 
also Strabo*s accounts of Comana and Corinth. :( 

The Greek word wopyri favours this notion ; . for it comes 
from Tripvrjui or irkpyio to sell. Therefore the Athenian law 
did not permit that a man who was taken in the company 
of a woman that sold in a shop, or openly in the market, 
should be treated as an adulterer ;§ such women being 



* Vid Hottinger. Dis. Antimorin. § 60. 
f Euseb. Praep. Evangel. L. iv. p. 97. 
j Strab. Geogr. L. xii. p. 559, & L. viii. 378. 
§ Vid. Demosth. cont. Neeeram. 
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supposed harlots, as pretending to keep a trade or shx^i 
or pnblic-house, to cany on the other trade of prostkn- 
tion.'*^ nav^oxeior, an inn> signifies also a brothel in the 
verses of Philippides cited by Platarch.t And indeed a 
whore is a woman that sells herself, " Quse ipsa fiese 
▼endidat/' as Plantns speaks4 

By this we may guess why it was so shameful to be seen 
in a victualling house, as we find it was by some passages 
in Diogenes Laertius, Athenseus, iElian^ Isocrates, and 
Theophrastus -, because, as Fhilostratus says^ such places 
were brothels.§ Thus also in Aristophanes iropveia, the 
brothels, signify the inns.|| Hence the reproach in Jer. 
V. 7, '* They lodge in the harlots' houses." 

From this notion of a whore's being a trader and enter- 
tainer of strangers^ the city of Tyre, which was the finest 
mart in the world at that time^ is, by the prophet Isaiah, 
called an harlot TiTit, in ch. xxiii. 16 ; and so likewise Ni- 
neveh, in Nahum, iii. 4. Whoring and trading are there- 
fore synonymous, and to this purpode see Isa. xxiii. 17* 

Hence the Indian Interpreter, in ch. cxxvi. says, " If 
any one dreams of having conversation with a whore, he 
shall increase in respect of riches unjustly got.** And the 
Persian and Egyptian in the next chapter say, *' If a king 
or nobleman dream of lying with another man*s wife^ it 
denotes that he will exalt and enrich her children, and 
prefer her husband according to his merit. 

Secondly, a whore may be considered with respect to 
idolatry ; upon the account of fornication being oftentimes 
the adjunct of idolatry. 

Lust itself was part of the idolatrous worship ; and there- 
fore performed in the very temples ; and the ?ery price 
itself was an offering : the harlots being consecrated to 
the Pagan deities, and devoted to worship them by their 



* Artemidor. L. i. c. 80. 

f Plutarch. Yit. Demetr. % Plaut MiL Glor. Act ii. Sc. iii 

§ Philostr. Epist. ad ywouxa xawrtX, |i Aristoph. Ran. 
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trade and the gains of it. This, Herodotus observes^ was 
the practice of the Babylonians.^ And Strabo, in his Geo- 
graphy, Lib >viii., shews the same in relation to the Gre^ 
cians, and in Lib. xii., in relation to the Cappadocians. 

The same also was the practice of the remnant of the 
idolatrous nations in Canaan, who being deprived of their 
lands took to trades and tippling. Hence the whores traded 
in such houses, and often inveigled the Israelites to commit 
fornication with them, and to eat and drink of such things 
as had been offered up to their idols. And so the Mi- 
dianites enticed the Israelites to idolatry by fornication. 

Upon these accounts a whore may be the symbol of a 
church, city, or nation that is guilty of idolatry ; and that 
procures to herself by the gains thereof great riches and 
power. 

WOOL {Sheep $) is interpreted by the Oriental Oneiro- 
critics of pure gold— -K)f riches firm and durable. See 
Achmet*s Collection, ch. cxxii. 

[ WORMWOOD and GALL, is the symbol of dire ca- 
lamities, as in Jer. ix. 15; xxiii. 15 ^ Lam. iii. 5, 19, and 
Rev. viii. 11. ] 

[ WOUND. A wound denotes a political calamity, 
Micah i. 9; Jer. xxx. 17; Hosea v. 13, *' When Judah 
saw his wound," &c. *' A wound with a sword,** denotes 
a political calamity inflicted by war. Rev. xiii. 14. ] 

To WRITE, signifies to publish, or notify, because this 
is the first intention of writing; and at first no writings 
were made but upon pillars or other monuments merely to 
notify things. Thus when God saith, in Isaiah Ixv. 6, 
«' Behold it is written before me," it immediately follows 

* Herod. Hist L. i. c. 199. 
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as synonymous, " I will not keep silence." And in Jere- 
miah xxii. 30, it is said^ " Write this man childless/* i. e, 
publish, and let all men know that this man shall be 
childless. And hence, because writing is publishing, 
therefore an author not read, is with Martial one that hath 
not written, 

'* Versiculos in me narratur scribere Cinna : 
Non Bcribit, cujus carmina nemo legit."* r 

By the notification of things the effect intended is brought 
about : and in this sense to write is to effect. 



Y. 



[ YOKE, in the Greek Zvyoc, is the symbol of bondage 
or slavery : '* Thou shalt serve thy brother/* says the 
patriarch Isaac to his eldest son ; '* and it shall come to 
pass, when thou shalt have the dominion, that thou shalt 
break his yoke from off thy neck," Gen. xxvii. 40. See 
also Isa. ix. 4 ; x. 27 j Ezek. xxxiv. 27 j Nah. i. 13 ; Jer. 
xxvii. 2—15 ; Hosea xi. 4 ; Matt. xi. 29, 30 ; " Take ray 
yoke upon you,*' &c. 1 Tim. vi. I. "As many servants as 
are under the yoke," Acts x. 15. "To put a yoke upon 
the neck of the disciples,** Gal. v. 1. *' The yoke of bon- 
dage," Rev. vi. 5.. " I beheld, and lo, a black horse; and 
he that sat on him had Zvyoc, a yoke, in his hand.** 

Zvyoc, when used by the scriptural writers to signify a 
" balance^'' says Dean Woodhouse, " is seen seldom, 
or perhaps never, to stand alone, as in this passage of the 
Revelation, but is joined to some other word or expression 
in the context, which points out this its borrowed significa- 
tion ; for it is only in a borrowed and secondary sense that 
the word can be taken to signify a balance, ] 



* Martial. L. iii. Epigr. 9. 
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[ ZIDON was reckoned the oldest of all the cities of 
Phoenicia^ built as early as the reign of Ethbaal I., whose 
daughter^ Ahab^ king of Israel^ married.* It was subject to 
the king of Tyre, and in its best days afterwards, though 
its fleets and commerce were considerable, yet it remained 
an inferior kingdom.f Her sins were great, however, and 
therefore the prophet Ezekiel is commanded to prophesy 
against her, ch. xxviii. 20 — 23. 

There is, however, every reason to conclude, that Zidon 
sjonbolizes some inferior commercial nation, in the last 
times, situated on the borders of the sea ; and that this 
prophecy has yet to receive its ultimate accomplishment ; 
for the promise which immediately follows, of the restora. 
tion and happiness of Israel, has certainly never yet been 
fulfilled, t] 



* 1 Kings xvi. 31. f Univer. Anc. Hist. vol. ii. p. 29. 

X See Note, p. 203. 
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Nice. ISmo. 5s. cloth. 

BASKETS OF FRAGMENTS ; or. Notes from Sermons, by 

the Rev. T. Jones, of Creaton. 4th edition. 12mo. 2 vols, in one, doth, «s. €d. 
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tian Guardian, 

GOSPEL SEEDS; or, A COLLECTION OF UNPUB- 
LISHED PIECES on the REVEALED TRUTHS of the WORD OF GOD, 
and the Practice it enjoins on Christians. By Dr. Malan, Geneva. 12mo« 5s. 

cloth. 

DISCOURSES TO SEAMEN. By the Rev. William 
ScoRBSBY, F.R.S.L.E. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

GOD'S HISTORY OF MAN. Sermons preached In Eaton 
Chapel. By the Rev. John E. Sabin, B.A. 13mo. fis. cloth. 

KELSO.— THE SERMONS AND SERVICES at tho Open- 
ing of the North Parish Church, and the Ordination aiKl the Introdaction of the 
Rev. Horatius Bonar, the First Minister; with an INTRODUCTORY 
NOTICE, by the Rev. J. M. Mc Culloch, A.M. 12mo. 2«. 6d. cloth. 

SERMONS, by the Rev. Henry Kino, of Trinity College, 

Dablin. 2nd edition. 8vo. lOs. 6d, boards. 

PLAIN and PRACTICAL SERMONS, by the Rev.THOMA» 

Howard. 12 mo. boards, 5«. 
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3rd edition, 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

AhOt by the same Author, 
THE JEW.— 18mo. 2s. 6d, cloth. 

THE HISTORY of a YOUNG JEW, or of ALFRED 
MORITZ MYERS. Adapted for Children. By the Aathor of "The Feep of 
Day." 18mo. Is. cloth. 

A BRIEF MEMORIAL of ISABELLA EDGAR, who died 
of Consumption, on the 11th September, 1S32, aged 32 years. Edited by the 
Rev. F. y. LocEwooD, A.M. 18mo. 1«. 6d, cloth . 

SORROWING YET REJOICING. A Narrative of Suc- 
cessive Bereavements in a Minister's Family. 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

BRIEF MEMORIALS of JEAN FREDERICK OBERLIN, 

Pastor of Waidbach. in Alsace ; and of AU6USTE BARON DE STAEL- 
HOLSTEIN. By the Rev. Thomas Sims, M.A. 12mo. cloth, 4«. 

CONVERSION OF DR. CAPADOSE, of AMSTERDAM, 
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BRIEF MEMOIRS OF NICHOLAS FERRAR, M.A., 
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Bovingdon. 2nd edition. 4«. cloth. 
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A TRIBUTE OF GRATITUDE FROM A HUMBLED 
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THE INFANT BROTHERS : Notices of the Lives and 
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Chapel, Exeter. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 
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W. Noel, M. A. 2nd edition. ISmo. cloth. Is. 6d. 
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AN HISTORICAL EXPOSITION of the PROPHECIES 
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Bk. cloth. 
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A TREATISE on the « FIRST RESURRECTION," and 
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THE JUDGMENT ON THE QUICK. By the Rev. Johh 
Edwabo Sabin, A.B. ISmo. Sc. boards. 
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A WORD of WARNING in the LAST DAYS. 4th edition, 
ttmo. St. 

AN ENQUIRY into SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 12mo. 2«. 6d. 

JERUSALEM'S GLORY, before the SECOND COMING 

of CHRIST. By the Rev. Jbbbmiah BtrBBOVOBBs. 18mo. 1& (id, boards. 

ERUVIN ; or, ESSAYS on the NATURE, HISTORY, and 
DESTINY OF MAN. 12mo. 6e, ' 

THE PROPHECIES delivered by CHRIST HIMSELF, 
and the MIRACULOUS GIFTS exercised by HIS APOSTLES, applied to the 
Present State and Fatnre Prospects of the Chorch of God. By the Rev. Thokas 
Mtbbb, M.A. 13mo. 5t. cloth. 

THOUGHTS on the COMING and KINGDOM of OUR 
LORD JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. John Cox, Woolwich. 12mo. Sod 
edition, 3«. (UL cloth. 
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Assistant of Edacation/' &c. 8th edition. 2 vols. Foolscap 8vo. 10«. cloth boards. 

AN APPEAL TO THE BRITISH NATION on behalf of 
her SAILORS. By Rear-Adm. Sir J. Brbnton, Bart. 2nd edit. 18mo. 1«. 6d, cloth. 

THE BIBLE AND SPADE; or. Captain Brenton's Account 
of the Rise and Progress of the Children's Friend Society f showing its tendency 
to prevent crime and poverty. 18mo. 2«. 6d. cloth. 

THE TEACHER TAUGHT; or, the Sunday School In- 
stractor famished with Materials for his Work. By the Author of " The Mine 
Sxplored." 2nd edition, 2« half-bound. 
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THE MINE EXPLORED; or, Scripture Truths elicited 
, from Scripture Characters. 18mo. Sd, 

PASTORAL SUPERINTENDENCE : its Motive, its Detail, 
I and its Support. By the Rev. Alex. Dallas, M.A. Post 8vo. 12«. cloth. 

Also, by the aame Author, 

j MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3«. 

I SCRIPTURE PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION. By Caro- 
[ LIMB Fry. 4th edition. 18mo. 2». 6d, half-bound. 

I THE HOPE OF THE NAVY ; or, the TRUE SOURCE 
I of DISCIPLINE and EFFICIENCY, as set forth in the Articles of War, 
1 provided for the Goverument of the Fleet of Great Britain. By Vice- Admiral ? 
I Sir Jalhbel Brenton, Bart. K.C.B. Foolscap 8to. 5«. cloth'. ^ 

! THE TEACHER'S ASSISTANT: Sixteen Addresses to the 
) Sunday School Children of St. Mark's, Clerkenwell. By Alfred Clabksoit, 
of Queen's College, Cambridge. 18mo. cloth, 2«. Od, 

DETACHED THOUGHTS. By the Widow of an Irish 
Clergyman. 24mo. 2«. 6c{. cloth. 

THOUGHTS on PHRENOLOGY; or. Phrenology tested 

by reason and revelation. By a Barrister of the Middle Temple. 3«. cloth. 

THE CHURCHMAN'S Brief Manual of BAPTISM, viz.: 

Ist, Mode— 2nd, Time — ^3rd, Effects — 4th, Baptismal Regeneration. By the Rev. 
Charles Kennaway, A.M., Cheltenham. Foolscap 8vo. 3$. ed. doth. 

THE CHURCH OF GOD ; a Book for the Age. By the 
Rev. T. D. Hull, A.B , Curate of Bangor, Diocese of Down. 4«. cloth. 

LIGHT SHINING OUT OF DARKNESS. The fidelity of 
the Four Evangelists evinced by their apparent contradictions. By the Rev. 
Au^RED Roberts, M.A. 12mo. 3)i.6d. cloth. 

INNISFAIL ; or, the IRISH SCRIPTURE READER.— 

Narratives of Facts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 
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THE CHRISTIAN VILLAGER'S GUIDE BOOK. 

Manual of Practical Instrnctions, pointing out the way to a Holy and Happy 
Life. Affectionately addreased to the Village Members of the Ghnrch of England. 
By Anthony Crowdy, A.M., Perpetaal Curate of Akiershot, Hants, lamo. 
la. 6d. half-boand and lettered. 

AlaOf by the tame Author, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND VILLAGE DIALOGUES, con- 
taining Remarks on the Foundation, Order, Usages, Services, and Litnrgy of 
the Ghnrch ; also answering certain popular objections, and showing the eTJl 
of certain practices hi Religion among those who separate themaeives from her. 
12mo. Is. 3d. or 1 3«. per dosen. 

THE COTTAGER'S GUIDE to the NEW TESTAMENT; 
that is, the Life and Doctrine of our Lmrd Jesus Christ plainly set forth ; con- 
taining Instrnctions for Reading, with familiar Explanations of the raeaninp 
of the different passages, with applications and Prayers. By Alxxandkb 
Dalljis, A.lf ., Rector of Wonston, Hants. Publishing in monthly numbers* 
itd. each. Vols. I. IL and III. are now ready, cloth, 3«. 6d. each. 
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VISITS of FAMILIAR INSTRUCTION in the DOC- 
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ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, illustrated in simple 
and familiar language. By G. B. Snd edition, 12mo. cloth, Ss. 

AUo, by the $ame Author, 

ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS, 

on the same plan. I2mo. cloth, 3s. 
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and to the 6ALATIANS, on the same plan. 12mo. 3«. fid. cloth. 

COTTAGE PICTURES. 12mo. sewed, 8d. 

THE SHEPHERD and HIS FLOCK. By the Author of 
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THE VILLAGE CHURCH -YARD; or, Reflections on 
Death, Past Times, and a Future State. 3rd edition. 2s. 6d. neatly half-bound. 

THE VILLAGE OBSERVER ; or, an Attempt to prove that 
Poor People may be happy. 9tta edition. 2s. 6d. neatly half-bonnd. 

THE VILLAGE PASTOR. 18mo. 2«. 6d. neatly half-bound. 

COMPANION for the AFFLICTED ; or. Texts of Scriptare 
and Hymns arranged. Large Type, in Two Parts, 6dm each. 
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